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ERRATA,  VOL.  III. 

Page  42,  line  2,  for  ten  read  tiz 

^    $8,  —  2,  the  word  "  narrowest*'  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  next  Ima 
89,  —  18,  far  could  be  decTphered  rtad  could  not  bo  decyphered 

—  136,  note  2, /or  uwXo>»o  read  fiowXopia     ^    ^^      .  .,.      .^ 

—  210,  line  16,  D.  211, 1.  27,  p.  212, 1. 10,  23,  M  Megabvrus  r««/ Meeabwus 

318^  note,  col.  1,  line  11,/br  Dyirhachio,  Clodiana  31,  rtad  Dyrrhachio  Clo- 

diana4l 

850,  note, /or  'Fa^dmi  read  'Poi/raw 

454,  line  ^,  fir  Lydias  read  Axius 

—  468,  note  2,  fir  Diodor.  1. 19.  read  Diodor.  1.  16. 

—  505,  line  28,  €ffter  Babini,  Makbexi  Mid  Khrysoviai,  lying  in  that  order  from, 

/or  South-Eaat  to  North- Weat  read  from  North  to  South 
511,  in  the  lait  line,  after  the  monastery  read  of  Lygovitzi 


ayoota — Ajrpltsa,  Chimermm — Paiga,  Toryne — Ai  lanni, 
Buchaiium — Porto  Fanari,  Glycys  Limen^  or  EUea — Elia — 
Riniassa — Agriapidhia — ^Amaxikhi  in  Lefkadha — Kaligoni, 
Zncciw—- Dfor^c<ii«— Meganisi — Kalamo — Gtilf  of  Molo  in 
Ithaca — ^Mount  Nerxtum — Skliino,  Dhexia,  Vath^ — Echtna^ 
dcM — Aeto— Anoi — Oxoi— PoKa — ^Mount  Neiutn,  Rheithrum 
— Alcomerue — ^gilips —  Crocyleia — DuUchium — Oxetm  or 
Thoce — Frikes — Kioni — Port  Lia — Fountain  Arethusa  and 
rock  Corax — Samo  in  Kefidonia,  Same — Siege  of  Same  by 
/Wbtitf— Pulata— Faraklata^Argostoli— Krama,  CranU— 
Lixuri,  Pa^— Population  and  productions  of  Kefalonia — 
Profit,  AsiuSf  Atella,  Taphus,  HeracUa^  ErUsuSf  Panormut. 

Corfu,  9th  September,  1806. — Having  engaged 
a  vessel  to  carry  me  through  the  ^g(Ban  to 
Mount  AthoSy  we  set  sail  this  evening  from  the 
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port  of  Kasttadhes,  Italic^  Castrai.  The  vessel  is  of 
55  tons,  and  one  of  those  called  by  the  Venetians 
Manzera,  carrying  square  or  latine  sails,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  captain  refused 
to  put  to  sea  on  a  Tuesday  until  the  sun  was  down, 
that  day  being  considered  unlucky  by  all  classes  of 
Greeks :  nor  would  he  consent  to  sail  in  the  day- 
time, as  he  feared  the  effects  of  the  naTuurfM,  or 
catiivo  occhiOy  of  those  who  may  envy  him  for  the 
beauty  of  his  vessel. 

Sept.  10. — From  the  low  sandy  point  of  Lef- 
kimo  in  Corfu,  the  ancient  I^ucimne,  or  Leu- 
cimme,  to  Cavo  Bianco,  probably  the  Amphi- 
pagus  of  Ptolemy,  the  coast  of  Corfu  has  a  N.  and 
S.  direction  for  6  or  7  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  that 
of  Epirus,  and  thus  forms  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  channel  of  Corfu  :  the  breadth  is  five  miles,  but 
is  narrowed  to  four  between  Cape  Bianco  and  the 
islands  which  preserve  their  ancient  name  Sybota, 
by  extensive  shallows  adjoining  the  former  Cape. 
Similar  shoals  encircle  Cape  Lefkimo,  but  as  they 
stretch  chiefly  to  the  northward,  and  the  channel 
is  here  wider,  they  are  not  so  inconvenient  to  navi- 
gation as  the  former.  There  is  a  sheltered  bay 
between  the  two  principal  Sjrvota,  and  another 
between  the  inner  island  and  the  main.  In  the 
latter  I  anchored  in  a  Russian  brig  of  war  in  May 
last.  The  adjacent  district  on  the  continent  is 
named  Vrakhana,  and  consists  of  several  dispersed 
hamlets,  among  which,  on  the  shore  opposite  to 
the  inner  island  of  the  Sj^vota,  are  two  towers  be* 
longing  to  Murtzo,  an  Albanian  chief.  These  oc- 
cupy apparently  the  site  of  the  place  which  Thucy- 
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dides  calls  ^^  the  continental  Sybota  \''  and  where, 
after  the  second  naval  action  between  the  Corey- 
raei  and  Corinthians,  in  the  year  before  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Corinthians 
erected  a  trophy,  while  the  Corey reei,  who  equally 
claimed  the  victory,  set  up  their  trophy  ^^  at  the 
insular  Sybota'  :"  whence  it  would  seem  that  there 
were  villages  of  that  name  on  either  side  of  the  inner 
strait  or  harbour.  Midway  between  the  outer Sjrvota 
and  Parga  is  Cape  Varlam,  commonly  called  For* 
majo  by  the  seamen  of  Italy  and  the  Seven  Islands. 
Immediately  north  of  it,  is  a  retirement  of  the  coast 
with  a  sandy  beach,  above  which  are  cultivated 
slopes  round  some  dispersed  hamlets,  all  known  by 
the  name  of  Arpltza.  Near  the  shore  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Hellenic  fortification  now  called  Erimo- 
kastro. 

Pai^,  and  the  heights  behind  it,  covered  with 
olive  groves  and  gardens,  have  a  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  steep  side  of  a  conical  rock,  which  divides  a 
small  recess  of  the  coast  into  two  bays,  both  exposed 
to  the  Grarbine,  and  consequently  dangerous  in 
winter,  except  for  small  boats,  which  may  shelter 
close  under  the  town,  or  behind  some  rocks  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  southern  port.  The  ridge 
which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  and  separates  the  two  ports,  is 
covered  with  a  street  of  houses,  and  there  Is  another 
on  the  beach  of  the  southern  port     On  the  rock 

*  rpoiraiQv   Ivrtiaav   ly  role  '  dvrioTijeay  ip   toIq  iy  rj 

iy  Tfl  iiwelp^  2v/)(^oic* — Thu-       y^a^  2v/3<$rocc« 
cyd.  L  1,  c«  54. 
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Stands  a  fortress,  in  which  resides  the  Bey  sent  from 
Constantinople  to  receive  the  tribute;  the  place 
being  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  Prevyza  ^ 

About  six  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Parga 
is  the  entrance  of  Splantza,  or  the  harbour  of  Fa* 
nari,  the  ancient  Glycys  Limen,  into  which  the 
Acheron  discharges  itself.  The  intermediate  coast 
has  a  direction  first  due  east,  and  then  south; 
exactly  in  the  angle  is  Ai  lanni,  or  St.  John,  which 
is  the  best  harbour  in  this  part  of  the  coast.  Porto 
Fandri  is  small  and  shallow,  and  therefore  fre- 
quented only  by  small  vessels,  which  load  the  com 
and  kalambokki  of  the  plain  of  Fanari.  The  port 
is  easily  known  by  an  interval  of  low  coast  between 
steep  hills,  and  by  a  remarkable  precipice  on  one 
side  of  the  entrance.  As  at  Buthrotum.  the  water 
of  this  bay  is  rendered  almost  sweet  by  the  great 
river  which  is  discharged  into  it ;  whence  the 
ancient  name  Glycys  Limen.  Suli  is  a  conspicuous 
object  rising  behind  this  part  of  the  coast ;  on  the 
heights  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Porto  Fanari  is 
the  village  of  Klarentza,  and  below  it  a  small  har- 
bour and  some  magazines  for  the  sardeles,  which 
are  caught  in  great  plenty,  in  and  near  Porto  Fa- 
nari. The  coast  is  steep  but  well  cultivated  as  far 
as  Cape  Agriapidhia,  the  heights  above  which  are 
seen  from  Corfii. 

There  is  no  situation  between  Porto  Fanari  and 
the  port  Cbmarus  otNicapoIiSy  now  Mj^tika,  indicating 
any  great  probability  of  an  ancient  site :  I  am  in- 
formed, however,  that  some  Hellenic  remains  exist 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  177. 
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at  Klarentza.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the 
castle  of  Riniassa  \  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mari- 
time ridge,  which  is  separated  by  some  elevated 
valleys  from  the  range  extending  from  Zalongo 
towards  Suli.  Two  miles  to  the  north  of  it  is  a 
small  harbour  named  Ella. 

Some  difficulty  occurs  in  adjusting  the  ancient 
names  on  the  coast  between  the  channel  of  Corcyra 
and  NicapoUs.  Arpitza  I  believe  to  be  the  place 
named  Ckmervumy  where  the  Corinthians  stationed 
their  fleet,  and  established  a  camp  on  returning  to 
the  Epirote  coast  in  the  summer  following  their 
defeat  by  the  Corey rsei  near  Paxi',  at  the  same 
time  that  iliey  formed  another  camp  at  Actium 
for  the  protection  of  Leucas  and  their  other  allies  in 
that  quarter.  The  station  of  the  Corcyrsei  was 
at  Leucimne ' ;  and  in  those  positions  the  hos- 
tile forces  remained  the  whole  summer  with- 
out coming  to  action.  Previously  to  the  second 
battle  between  the  same  two  parties,  which  oc- 
curred three  years  after  the  first,  Chimerium  was 
again  the  station  of  the  Corinthian  fleet,  while  that 
of  the  Corcyraei  was  at  Sybota.  On  this  occasion, 
Thucydides  describes  Chimerium  as  a  cape  and 
harbour  on  the  Epirote  coast,  between  the  rivers 


'  In  the  year  B.C.  435,  Thu- 
cyd.  1.  1,  c.  29,  et  seq.  The 
historian  does  not  exactly  state 
where  this  battle  took  place, 
bat  the  Corinthians  who  were  in 
their  route  to  Epidamnus  had 
met  the  herald  of  the  Corcyraei 
off  Actium,  and  the  latter,  after 
the  battle,  planted  their  trophy 


on  Cape  Leucimme  or  Leucim- 
ne. The  action,  therefore,  oc- 
curred probably  between  Paxu 
and  Cape  Varlam. 

'  itfrparoTcdevoiTt)  eiri  *Ainr/«i 
Kal  irepi  to  Xeiiuptov  r^  Ge^- 

irpwr/doc ArrcffTpo- 

roxeScvoiTo  Be  koX  ol  Kepnr- 
paioi  circ  r  jf  AtvKtfifitf  yavvl  re 
Kal  ircf  j>.— Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  30. 
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Acheron  and  Thyamis*.     We  find,  accordingly, 
that  Cape  Varlam  is  about  midway  between  the 
months  of  those  two  rivers,  and  that  the  bay  of 
Arpitza,  being  exactly  opposite  to  Cape  Bianco, 
was  pecaliarly  well  placed  to  observe  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  of  Corfii,  and  to  prevent  an  enemy 
stationed  at  L^fkimo  from  sailing  ont  of  it  un- 
observed.   The  historian  does  not,  indeed,  refer  to 
Chimerium  as  a  fortress,  but  seems  to  describe  it 
as  a  harbour  dependent  upon  Ephyre.     But  I 
have   frequently  had   occasion  to  observe,    that 
places  noticed  only  in  history  as  mountains,  har- 
bours, or  promontories,  are  proved   by  existing 
ruins  to  have  been  also   fortresses:    and   in  the 
present  instance,  the  words  of  Pausanias  ainl  Ste- 
phanus  afford  some  presumption  that  Chimerium 
was  more  than  a  mere  cape  or  harbour  *.     If  the 
remark  of  Pausanias  were  verified,  who  states  that 
fresh  water,  similar  to  that  of  the  Deine  on  the 
coast  of  Argolis ',  rose  in  the  sea  near  Chimerium, 


IpfuXovrai    Iq    XetfUptoy    rife 

Kal  ir6\i^  {r?rep  ahrov  Keirai 
Slico  OaXaff ffriCf  iv  rf  *£Xac^ 
&rtii  (al.  *£Xciarc2i)  r^c  Bcff- 
xptarlloCf  '£^vpi|*  cfem  ii  imp* 
ahrilv  ^Axepovala  Xlfivri  ec  r^v 
BaXaaaay'  Jia  2c  rffc  Oe^irpt^* 
ri^  ^K\iptiy  irora/ioc  peii»y  iff- 
^oXXci  Iq  alrn^Vi  &^*  oS  ical  ri)v 
IwktwfjUay  ix^C  ^ii  it  aral  Ova- 
fUQ  worUfAos  opli^hfy  n)v  Oe<nrpt»- 
ri^  ini2  Ketrrplyiiyf  iy  Ivtoq  // 
Ikicpa   ikyixit   ro   XtifAiptoy'   oi 


fiey  oSy  KopiySioi  rijc  ^welpcv 
kyravBa  6pfil(oyral  re  koI  arpa" 
r6Te€^y  eiroi^vairo, — ^Thucyd. 
1.  1,  c.  46. 

'  yXvfcv  ii  viwp  Ik  BaXdainiQ 
iffkdy  eariy  iyrtuidd  re  6.ytby  iy 
rp  ^ApyoXlSi  ical  iy  rf  Ge^rpw- 
ri&  icara  rh  Xei/Uptov  txiKoO* 
luyoy, — PauBan.  Aicad.  c.  7* 
XeifUpioyf  &Kpa  QttnrptariaQ, 
To  idyiKoyf  Xecftepitvc.— Ste* 
phan.  in  voce. 

'  For  the  Deine,  see  Traoeli 
in  the  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 
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there  would  remain  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  As 
to  the  mention  of  Ephyre  by  Thucydides  in  con- 
nection with  Chimerium,  it  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  situation  which  I  have  attributed 
to  the  latter,  by  supposing  Thucydides  to  have 
employed  the  word  iwip  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  notice 
of  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  of  the  po- 
sition of  Ghimerium  between  them,  for  the  historian 
himself,  compared  with  Strabo,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Ephyre,  afterwards  named  Cichyrus,  stood  not 
far  above  the  discharge  of  the  Acherusia  and  Ache* 
ron  into  the  Glycys  Liimen^y  which  is  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  distant  from  Cap^  Varlam.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  cape  near  Port  Fanari,  nor  any  other 
position,  such  as  Par^  if  we .  might  suppose  that 
pkce  to  have  been  thfe  ancient  Ghimerium,  can  be 
so  well  adapted  to  the  ci^umstances  related  by 
Thucydides  as  the  harbour  of  Arpitza  and  Cape 
Varlam. 


rfc  §^y  'Hvc/pov  fUKpoy  &irc- 
Xcvtrat,  Kara  H  ro  If  or  6xpov 
r^c  Kopjcvpo/acy  n)v  AcvW/xn^v, 
Ktlfuvai.  Kal  ^iXXai  ^  kv  rf 
vapaxXy  viiaiiiQ  tl<i\v  ovc  ^iac 
fo^fJoiQ.  "^wttra  &epa  Xeifie- 
pioy  Kol  TXvKVQ  Xc/i^K  c2c  ^y 
l/i/3aXXct  6  *A\ipvy  xora/AOCi 
^«y  Ik  r^c  *A)(€povirlat  XifAyri^^ 
Kok  it\6/uyot  wXilovg  vorafiov^ 
Cart  Kol  yXvKolytiy  toy  K6\iroy* 
^1  ^e  cai  6  Ova/jLig  irXiya/oK. 
'YwipKiirai  ^e  rovrov  fjiiy  rov  kcJX- 


w6\ig  QBowpmrAy'  rov  Bi  rara 
BovdpttToy  i  ifotylKii,  *'EyyvQ 
ie  r^Q  Ki^vpov  irdXiy(yioy  Bov- 
\alTtoy  Kaairiairaluyf  fiiKpoy 
hwtp  rfiQ  OaXarrifc  6y. — Strabo, 
p.  324.  It  is  easy  to  petceive 
that  Strabo  has  bonowed  his 
information,  in  this  passage, 
firom  others;  in  placing  the 
Thyamis  near  the  Glycys  Li- 
men,  he  follows  probably  the 
negligent  expression  of  Thucy- 
dides. 
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Parga,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  was  the  ancient 
Toryne,  which  Octavianns,  coming  from  the  Ionian 
sea,  occupied  with  his  fleet,  and  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  offer  battle  to  Antonius  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  Actium.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  may  be 
thought  to  leave  some  doubt  whether  Toryne^  or 
Torone  as  he  writes  it,  was  at  Parga,  or  at  Port  St. 
John,  as  he  names  only  the  following  places,  and 
in  this  order :  "  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis,  Sy- 
bota,  Torone,  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  Port 
ElsBa,  Nicopolis;"  whence  it  may  be  said  that  St. 
John  being  a  safer  and  more  capacious  harbour  than 
that  of  Parga,  will  correspond  better  to  Toryrie. 
St.  John  lies  however  in  an  angle  of  the  coast,  not 
very  easily  entered  or  quitted  by  a  fleet,  and  was 
not  so  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  Octavianus  as 
Parga.  It  was  more  probably  the  harbour  of  J5m- 
chcetium  ^,  a  town  described  by  Strabo  as  situated 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea^  and  not  far  from 
Cichyrus  or  Ephyre,  the  remains  of  which  city  still 
exist  at  a  ruined  monastery  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vuvo  or  Cocytus,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Porto  Fandri  and  from  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  and 
not  more  than  two  hours  from  either. 

Ella,  the  name  of  the  small  harbour  between 

'  The  Buchetii  were  skilfbl  fishenneny  but  not  even  a  Bu- 
dietian  could  catch  a  hyca. 

'££  6X6q  ovS*  vKTiv  dyipa  Bovx^rcov 

Fragm.  Callimach.  ap.  Etymol.  Mag.  voce  Bovxera. 

On  the  difficulty  of  catching  the  hyca,  see  Hermippus  and 
Philetas  ap.  Athen.  1.  6,  c.  22. 
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Klar^tza  and  Rinidssa,  seems  to  show  that  the 
Elcea^  which  Ptolemy  places  on  this  coast,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheron  and  Nicopolis,  was  there 
situated.  On  the  other  hand,  Thucydides,  by 
describing  the  Eleatis  as  the  district  where  the 
Acherusia  discharged  itself  into  the  sea,  affords 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  reading  of 
Scylax  is  correct,  which  represents  the  port 
Glycys  to  have    been    also   called   Elea  \    and  ^ 

that  as  no  Thesprotian  city  of  this  name  is  no- 
ticed l^  any  ancient  author,  the  harbour  was 
named  Elea,  and  the  surrounding  district  Eleatis, 
from  the  marshy  nature  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  which,  as  it  affects  even  the  water  of  the 
harbour,  was  the  more  likely  to  attach  that  name 
to  it.  It  may  not  have  been  until  long  after  the 
time  of  Thucydides  and  Scylax,  that  for  Elea  was 
substituted  the  still  more  descriptive  Glycys  Limen, 
as  the  name  of  the  harbour.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  modem  name,  Elia,  together 
with  the  words  of  Ptolemy,  which  represent  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheron  and  the  harbour  of  ElsBa  as 
distinct  places,  are  adverse  to  this  conclusion,  and 
that  the  question  is  rather  doubtful. 

The  maestrale,  which  at  this  season  seldom  sets 
in  till  the  afternoon,  falls  about  sunset,  and  we  are 


'  Mcra  Zt  Xaovlay  0€ffirpia~  iiirfaiv     'A^ipoiv     Kal     XlfjLrn 

Tol  tlffty  c6voc  .  .  •  •  ttrri  de  ^Axepovfrla,  c{  f c  o  *A')(epwy  pel 

aMi  ivXlfuyo^'    IvravOa    core  worafiSc* — Scylax  in  8£(nrpfii- 

Xi/i^i'  ^  orofia  "VXeZ  (*£Xe/a)*  roL 
ciC  Tovroy  rov  Xifuya  irora/ioc 
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becalmed  till  midnight,  when  begins  the  usual  gulf 
wind  from  Prevyza,  which  carries  us  to  the  north- 
em  promontory  of  Lef  kadha  at  nine  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Sept.  11. — From  this  precipitous  cape  the 
coast  runs  south-westward  as  far  as  Cape  Dukdto, 
consisting,  without  intermission,  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  bold  cUfib,  of  which  the  celebrated 
Leucate  forms  the  still  more  remarkable  termina- 
tion. At  the  northern  cape  the  coast  makes  a 
sudden  curve  to  the  eastward,  and  a  sandy  beach 
begins,  from  which,  midway  towards  Amaxikhi, 
branches  the  low  promontory  of  Plaka.  This  spit  of 
sand  makes  an  angle  to  the  north-west,  and  then 
retires  in  the  opposite  direction  until  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Xeromero  it  assumes 
a  direction  parallel  to  that  shore,  forming  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  lagoons,  which  sepa* 
rate  the  island  of  Leucas  from  Acamania.  The 
fortress  of  Aghia  Mavra  stands  exactly  at  the  re- 
entering angle  of  the  promontory,  where  the  strait 
is  narrowest,  and  covers  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Plaka.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  Russian  garrison 
of  500  men.  We  land  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
after  answering  a  few  questions  from  the  fort,  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sanitd  in  the  town,  walking  along  the 
narrow  summit  of  an  aqueduct  which  crosses  the 
lagoon  and  conveys  water  to  the  fort.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  about  260  arches,  and  is  1300  yards  in 
length. 


XXII.] 


The  modem  capital  of  Leucas,  named  Amaxikhi  *, 
resembles  Mesol^nghi,  as  well  by  its  situation  on 
the  lagoon  as  in  the  form  of  the  houses,  which  are 
very  unlike  those  of  Corf6,  being  built  chiefly  of 
wood  on  a  substruction  of  stone  or  brick,  with  gal- 
leries supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  one  story  only,  which,  as  well 
as  the  wooden  construction,  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes. Some  of  the  latter  houses  are  fitted  up 
with  tapestry  in  the  Venetian  taste.     The  town  is 


*  'Afiaii)ltev. 
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composed  of  a  single  street,  from  which  branch  some 
narrow  lanes  of  small  wooden  tenements.  At  the 
northern  termination  of  the  street,  near  the  head  of 
the  aqueduct,  is  a  small  square  called  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco;  from  the  other  end  branch  two 
roads  which  are  practicable  for  carriages  for  two  or 
three  miles,  and  then  become  mere  horse-paths. 
Amaxikhi  may  perhaps  have  taken  its  name  from 
being  the  only  place  in  the  island  where  a/ia^ca,  or 
wheel  carriages,  are  or  can  be  used.  ,The  women 
are  generally  handsome,  as  at  Mesolonghi,  and  in 
some  other  situations  in  Greece  which  have  every 
appearance  of  being  unhealthy  ;  but  many  of  the 
men  have  a  sickly  complexion.  I  am  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  K.  G.,  Austrian  and  British 
vice-consul,  whose  profits  having  been  sadly  dimi* 
nished  since  the  occupation  of  the  Venetian  states 
by  the  French,  his  habitation  is  proportionally 
humble.  In  the  afternoon  Count  Angelo  Orio, 
to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  presents 
me  to  the  Prytano,  after  which  we  walk  out  to  one 
of  the  count's  gardens,  which  is  spacious  and  in 
good  order.  Count  Orio  is  a  Venetian,  who  in 
right  of  his  deceased  wife,  an  heiress  of  this  place, 
has  large  possessions  in  the  plains  of  Amaxikhi, 
Vonitza,  and  Nicopolis.  But  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  his  continental  property  renders  it  of  little  value. 
He  was  of  the  Maggior  Consilio  of  Venice,  a  Go- 
vemator  di  Nave,  and  two  years  Proveditor  of 
Cefalonia.  On  being  sent  by  Admiral  Uschakoff 
to  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  Paul  gave  him  the 
title  of  Conseiller  Intime,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier. He  remained  at  Amaxikhi  under  the  French, 
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but  being  persecuted  by  General  Chabot  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  in  intelligence  with  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  On  Chabot's  departure  he  returned 
to  town,  and  claims  the  credit  of  having  pre- 
vented Aljr  Pashd  from  entering  the  island  when 
the  Pasha,  encamping  with  his  Albanians  on  the 
shore  opposite  to  the  fortress,  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  obtain  this  favourite  object  in  the 
name  of.  the  Porte,  and  be  able  to  hold  it  for  him- 
self. And  he  might  have  succeeded,  if  he  had 
had  a  few  boats  to  transport  his  Albanians.  Orio 
endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  negotiation  with  the 
Bishop  of  Arta  and  the  Pasha,  while  the  islanders, 
taking  up  a  position  to  the  southward,  declared 
their  determination  to  resist  the  Albanians.  But 
the  only  real  impediment  was  the  fire  of  the  French 
from  the  fortress  upon  the  shallow  channel,  which 
the  Albanians  would  otherwise  have  crossed  on 
foot.  After  a  delay  of  fifteen  days  in  the  siege  of 
Cerigo,  Admiral  Uschakoff  arrived,  but  the  French 
held  out  twenty  days  longer  in  the  castle,  the  Rus- 
sian batteries  being  either  too  distant,  or  directed 
against  the  strongest  parts  of  the  work. 

Sept.  12. — Gross  the  lagoon  in  company  with 
Count  Orio  to  the  fortress,  in  a  small  flat-bottomed 
boat  which  is  punted,  and  sails  back  without  any 
danger  under  the  lee  of  the  aqueduct,  though  there 
is  a  strong  south-wester  without.  The  aqueduct 
is  so  narrow,  that  when  the  wind  is  very  strong  it 
sometimes  happens  that  careless  or  drunken  men 
fall,  or  are  blown  over  into  the  water  and  smothered 
in  the  mud.     The  Russians  in  garrison,  who  have 
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just  received  a  year's  arrear  of  pay  and  clothing, 
are  commanded  by  a  rough  Russian  colonel,  who 
has  learnt  a  few  words  of  Italian  at  Naples  and  in 
these  islands,  and  says  that  he  should  prefer  the 
most  miserable  village  in  Russia  to  his  present 
solitary  and  disagreeable  station.  Formerly  the 
fortress  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  there 
Were  houses  in  it  for  the  proveditori  ordinario  and 
straordinario.  The  profile  is  low,  and  the  wall  is 
very  weak,  especially  towards  the  lagoon.  But  it 
is  well  placed  for  protecting  the  strait  just  where 
it  is  easily  forded  from  the  opposite  heights  in 
Xeromero,  called  Lamia,  on  the  extremity  of 
which  is  a  Tekieh  of  Dervises.  The  shallow 
channel  extends  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  fort,  separated  only  from  the  open  sea  by 
a  continuation  of  the  Plaka,  which  terminates  at 
the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  port  Dh^«- 
mata,  or  St.  Nicolas.  This  harbour,  being  the 
only  one  between  Viskardho  and  Prevyza,  is  of 
some  importance,  though  the  depth  of  water  is 
sufficient  for  ships  only  at  the  entrance ;  it  com- 
municates eastward  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
Lake  of  Vulkaria.  The  fortress  of  Santa  Maura 
is  the  only  place  where  I  have  seen  date  trees 
growing  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece ;  they  are 
now  bearing  fruit,  but  it  never  ripens  here. 

On  returning  from  the  fortress  we  proceed  to 
the  paleokastro,  or  remains  of  the  city  of  Leucas^ 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  east  of  AmaxikhL 
The  site  is  called  Kaligoni,  and  consists  of  irre- 
gular heights,  forming  the  last  &lls  of  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  island^  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
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a  narrow  plain  between  ihe  heights  and  the  lagoon. 
The  hills  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  vine- 
yards;  the  plain  is  occupied  by  gardens.  To- 
wards the  northern  side  of  the  heights  are  a 
few  houses  called  Zerv&tes,  and  a  church  of 
'Aio  Vlasi.  At  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
Amaxikhi  to  the  ancient  site,  a  fountain  called 
Megali  Vrjrsis  flows  copiously  from  the  rocky 
foot  of  a  hilly  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a 
casino  which,  as  well  as  Kalig6ni  and  the  neigh- 
bouring plain,  belongs  to  the  Count.  Water  is 
conveyed  from  the  Vrjrsis,  in  a  subterraneous 
conduit,  to  Amaxikhi,  where  it  supplies  the  town 
from  various  fountains  constructed  in  the  Turkish 
style.  The  conduit  was  originally  a  work  of  the 
Tniks;  but  the  Venetians,  when  a  repair  was 
required,  not  having  been  able  to  trace  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  old  aqueduct,  were  obliged  to  construct 
the  whole  anew.  That  the  same  accident  may 
not  happen  again,  they  have  marked  the  direc- 
tion by  little  heaps  of  earth,  which  show  the  ex- 
traordinary circuit  taken  by  the  conduit  in  pre- 
serving the  proper  level.  A  hollow  between  Me- 
g&li  Vij^is  and  the  Paleokastro,  which  is  now 
covered  with  vineyards,  was  a  part  of  the  ceme* 
tery  of  LeueaSy  as  appears  from  the  numerous 
bones,  vases,  and  other  sepulchral  remains  which 
have  been  found  there.  The  ancient  inclosure 
is  almost  entirely  traceable  as  well  round  the 
brow  of  the  height  on  the  northern,  western  and 
southern  sides,  as  from  either  end  of  the  heights 
across  the  plain  to  the  lagoon,  and  along  its 
shore.  This  illustrates  Livy,  who  remarks  that  the 
lower  parts  of  Leucas  were  on  a  level  close  to  the 
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shored  The  walls  on  the  heights  are,  for  the  most 
party  of  polygonal  masonry,  and  apparently  of  a 
remote  period.  In  the  plain  the  masonry  is  more 
regular,  some  remains  of  towers  are  seen,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  this  part  of  the  fortification  is 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  original  iaclosure  on 
the  hills.  The  latter  is  probably  a  part  of  the 
Nericus  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  which  Laertes 
boasts  to  have  taken,  and  which,  even  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  had  not  yet  assumed  the  name  of 
Leucas  *.  This  change,  and  the  extension  of  the 
walls  to  the  lagoon,  occurred  probably  between  that 
war,  when  Leucas  was  opposed  to  the  Acamanes, 
and  the  time  when  it  became  the  chief  city  of  Acar- 
nania  and  the  seat  of  the  national  council '.  The 
western,  or  most  inland  point  of  the  hill  of  Leucas, 
is  of  a  peaked  form,  and  was  crowned  by  a  large 
round  tower,  of  which  the  foundations  are  extant 
Northward  of  this,  on  a  tabular .  summit  of  equal 
height,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  fortress  or  Acro- 
polis :  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins 
of  several  terrace  walls ;  and  there  are  some  foun- 
dations also  in  the  plain.  Some  cisterns  were 
described  to  me  by  a  peasant  as  existing  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Paleokastro,  but  I  did  not  see 


»  Liv.  1. 38,  c.  17. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  7.  Strabo 
therefore  is  at  variance  with  the 
historian,  since  he  not  only  as- 
serts that  the  name  was  changed 
by  the  Corinthian  colony,  but 
that  Leucas  was  built  on  a  dif- 
ferent site  from  that  of  Nericus. 
(Strabo,  p.  452,  vide  infra.) 
But  it  is  not  ttncommon  to  find 


that  cities,  which  history  repre- 
sents to  have  been  rebuilt  on  a 
different  site,  have  been  merely 
restored  and  enlarged,  with  a 
change  of  name,  and  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance* 

•  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  17;   1.  36, 
c.  11. 
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them.  Close  to  the  remains  of  the  walls  to  the' 
southward  there  is  another  fine  fountain,  fitted  up  in 
the  Turkish  manner,  called  <yiracr^cvT|  /3pv<ric,  or 
the  shattered  fountain,  and  lying  near  it  a  small 
sepulchral  stone,  inscribed  with  the  name  Aa^*, 
the  last  letter  doubtful.  In  an  adjoining  vineyard 
I  observed  a  plain  sarcophagus,  and  among  other 
remains  of  the  southern  cemetery  of  the  city  a  tomb 
made  of  slabs  of  stone  set  upright,  in  the  most  simple 
style,  and  which  had  been  excavated.  Count  Orio 
found  not  long  ago,  in  this  vineyard,  a  sepul- 
chral stone  with  a  woman's  name.  Immediately 
below  the  vineyards  of  Kaligoni  are  some  exten- 
sive salt  pans  of  the  same  name,  which  extend 
southward  to  a  small  round  fortress  in  ruins  called 
Forti,  and  to  the  southern  harbour  of  Amaxikhi, 
named  Drepano. 

Opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city  some 
remains  of  a  Hellenic  mole  are  visible,  evidently 
appertaining  to  a  causeway  and  bridge  which  here 
crossed  the  lagoon.  The  bridge  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  a  channel,  which  pervades  the  whole  length 
of  the  lagoon,  and  admits  a  passage  to  boats  draw- 
ing five  or  six  feet  of  water,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  lagoon  are  not  more  than  two  feet  in  depth. 
The  great  squared  blocks  which  formed  the  ancient 
causeway  are  still  seen  above  the  shallow  water  in 
several  places  on  either  side  of  the  deep  channel, 
but  particularly  towards  the  Acarnanian  shore ; 
on  which  side,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the 
causeway,  on  a  small  rocky  height,  are  remains 
of  habitations,  and  of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  bridge  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  repair  at 
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a  late  period  of  time,  there  bemg  a  solid  cubical 
feibric  of  masonry  of  more  modem  workmanship 
erected  on  the  causeway  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  channel. 

The  eariiest  appellation  of  Leucas  was  Acte,  or 
the  ^^  peninsula/'  a  name  applied  to  some  other 
great  maritime  projectionsof  the  continentof  Greece, 
as  ArgoUs,  Attica,  and  Athos.  To  that  of  Leucas 
the  word  'Hirapov  was  added .  as  a  distinction,  and 
'Aktii  'Hvcipoco  seems  to  have  been  its  common  de- 
signation in  the  time  of  Homer ;  it  was  indeed  very 
naturally  so  named  by  the  neighbouring  island- 
ers, as  Epirus  or  ^^  the  continent''  was  the  word 
then  applied  to  the  whole  of  Acamania  as  well  as 
to  Epirus  proper.  According  lo  Scylax,  the  people 
of  the  town  were  called  Epileucadii,  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  Leucas,  derived  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  western  coast,  had  at  an  early 
period  been  adopted  by  the  people.  The  Acar- 
nanes  of  Leucas  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
called  in  a  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth,  who 
slew  the  Acamanes,  occupied  the  country,  and 
cutting  through  the  isthmus  made  it  an  island  ^ 
According  to  Pliny,  this  canal,  or  dioryctus  as  it 
was  called,  was  3  stades  in  length  S  a  distance 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  breadth  of  the 
Plaka,  that  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  dioryctus 
was  cut  through  that  sand-bank,  probably  not 
far  from  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura,  where  the 
spit  making  an  angle  to  the  south,  alluvion  is 
quickly  accumulated,   and  has   a  constant  ten- 

*    Scylax     in    'Aicapt^aWa.  *  Plin,  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  12. 

Strabo,  p.  452. 
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dency  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  deep  channel 
which  pervades  the  lagoon,  and  the  navigation  of 
which  was  probably  the  object  of  the  Corin- 
thians. If  by  this  operation  they  rendered  Leucas 
an  island,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  part  of  the 
lagoon  between  the  Plaka  and  Lamia,  which  now 
insulates  JLeucaSj  did  not  anciently  exist.  But  I 
am  more  disposed  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
'Axrn  of  Homer,  and  other  ancient  testimonies,  that 
Leocas  was  never  more  of  a  peninsula  nor  less  of 
an  island  than  it  is  at  present ;  that  is  tQ  say,  that 
it  has  always  been  separated  by  a  narrow  fordable 
channel,  and  that  the  changes  which  appear  from 
history  to  have  occurred  were  all  caused  by  the 
natural  obstruction  and  artificial  clearing  of  the 
entrance  of  the  deep  channeL 

The  dioryetufi  formed  by  the  Corinthian  colony 
in  the  seventh  century,  B.  C,  had  become  unser* 
viceable  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  appears 
by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  having  on  more  than  one 
occasi(m  been  dragged  across  the  isthmus,  though 
Leucas  was  entirely  in  their  interest  \  It  was  in  the 
same  state  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
for  Polybius  relates,  that  when  Philip  surprised 
Thermus,  in  the  year  b.  c.  218,  and  was  hastening 
with  his  fleet  from  Cephallenia  by  Leucas  to  the 
Ambracic  Gulf,  he  caused  his  ships  to  be  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus',  and  Livy  in  describing  the 

'  Thucjd.  L  3,  c.  81 ;  L  4,         The  isthmiM  seems  to  have 

€.  8,  been  still  called  the  Dioryctus« 

'  thrpewurafuyoc  ra  repl  rbv  although    the    canal  was   ob" 

£ki6pvKToy^  KoX  ravrji  Siaxofdaat  structed. 
rac  ravf. — Polyb.  L  5,  c.  5. 

c2 
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Biege  of  Leucas  by  L.  Quinctius,  21  years  after* 
wards,  uses  the  words,  ^^  Leucadia  nunc  insula  et 
vadoso  freto  quod  perfossum  manu  est  ab  Acar- 
nania  divisa,  turn  peninsula  erat  ^ ;"  the  restoration 
of  the  dioryctus  was  perhaps  a  work  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  separate  Leucas  from  the 
Acamanian  confederacy.  Both  bridge  and  canal 
appear  from  Strabo  to  have  existed  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  whose  policy  it  was  to  facilitate 
communication  by  sea  and  land,  by  these  means 
securing  the  power  of  Rome,  maintaining  peace, 
and  extending  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
subject  nations. 

It  is  curious  that  Livy,  though  he  has  probably 
borrowed,  as  usual,  the  part  of  his  narrative  just 
referred  to  from  Polybius,  has  represented  the 
town  of  Leucas  as  situated  on  the  isthmus,  where 
it  was  500  paces  long  and  120  broad.  Perhaps 
in  improving  the  expression  he  lost  some  of  the 
truth  of  his  author,  as  he  has  done  in  some 
other  instances.  From  a  similar  inaccuracy  we 
may  suspect  that  Strabo  never  visited  Leucas 
in  person,  like  many  other  places  which  he  has 
incorrectly  described,  for  he  represents  the  isth- 
mus, the  dioryctus,  the  bridge,  and  Leucas  to 
have  been  all  in  the  same  place,  and  Nericus  in 
a  different  situation',  whereas  from  what  I  have 

'  Liv.  1.  83,  c.  17.  yiyKayrtQ  r^v  N^pcjcov  lirl  toy 

'  Kop/v6(oc  hk T&iroy  h^  ^y  wort  fxiv  laBfioc 

--    •    T^C  \t^vii90v  huopv"  yvy  ^c  wopOfJioc  yefvp^  {evicroc, 

^avreg    toy    iffSfxoyf    iiroitfaay  fji€riity6fiairay  AivK&da, — Stra* 

yiltroy  r^v   A€VK&Sa   jcai   fjiert'-  bO|  p.  452. 
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already  stated,  it  is  evident  that  Nericus,  Leucas, 
and  the  bridge,  were  in  one  position,  and  the  isth- 
mus and  dioryctus  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  them. 

The  insecurity  which  the  city  of  Leucas  felt 
from  being  placed  on  a  peninsula,  or  what  was 
nearly  the  same  thing  in  a  military  sense,  an 
island  to  which  there  was  a  fordable  access  from 
the  continent,  is  strongly  proved  by  the  traces  of 
a  Hellenic  wall,  commencing  near  Amaxikhi,  and 
terminating  at  the  bluff  cape  which  rises  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  sandy  beach.  This  wall 
intercepted  the  communication  between  the  an- 
cient city  and  the  isthmus,  or  promontory  of 
Plaka,  and  may  have  been  useful  also  s^ainst  a 
landing  in  the  bay  of  Amaxikhi.  It  was  probably 
built  before  the  union  of  Leucas  with  Acarnania. 
Count  Orio  affirms  that  just  before  the  fall  of 
Venice,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  renew  the 
ancient  canal,  which  would  be  extremely  useful  to 
the  island,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  coast  of  Acar- 
nania and  Epirus,  by  enabling  small  vessels  to 
avoid  the  circuit  of  Cape  Dukato  ^ 

Sept.  13. — ^This  being  the  first  of  the  month 
(Greek  style)  is  the  day  of  meeting  of  the  Syncliti 
to  choose  the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  of 
whom  this  island  sends  four,  Corfu  ten,  Zante  ten, 
Cefalonia  ten,  Ithaca  two,  Paxu  two,  Cerigo  two* 


*  The    canal  has  heen   le-  side  of  Fort  Santa  Maura,  and 

stored  since  Leucas  has  heen  joins   the   deep   channel   near 

under  English  protection :  it  en-  Amaxikhi. 
ters  the  lagoon  on  the  western 
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The  Assembly  meets  in  the  church  of  St.  Minas 
on  the  out-skirts  of  the  town,  with  a  Russian  guard 
at  the  door.  The  Prjrtano,  S.  V. . .  of  Corfu,  opens 
the  assembly  with  a  long  speech  in  Greek,  point- 
ing out  the  importance  of  the  business  on  which 
they  are  met,  and  supporting  his  arguments  by 
examples  from  ancient  history.  He  has  the  cha- 
racter of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
these  islands,  and  the  speech  is  much  commended, 
though  I  hear  one  of  the  country  nobles  whisper- 
ing to  another,  icaXa  X07111,  ^  fine  words  without 
meaning.'  In  fact,  not  one  of  those  present  is 
ignorant  that  the  meeting  is  all  a  farce,  and  that 
the  legislators  have  been  named  a  fortnight  ago 
by  N.  the  emissary  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiary. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  the  ceremony  of  a  ballot 
for  26  names,  out  of  which  a  selection  of  four  is 
to  be  made  by  the  Senate.  Two  days  are  allowed 
for  the  ballot,  when  the  boxes,  sealed  by  the  prjr- 
tano,  are  sent  to  Corfu  to  be  opened  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  common  joke  to  call  the  Syncliti, 
Synklefti.  Lefkadha  produces  corn  enough  for  its 
own  consumption,  and  some  oil  for  exportation ;  a 
great  quantity  of  salt,  and  wine  sufficient  not  only 
for  home  consumption,  but  for  exportation  in  con-^ 
siderable  quantities  to  Corfu,  Pr^vyza,  and  other 
places.  Besides  the  salt-works  of  Kaligoni,  there 
are  some  smaller  near  the  town.  The  salt-cham- 
bers are  separated  from  one  another  by  other 
chambers  in  which  no  salt  is  made ;  the  stagnant 
water  in  these  and  in  the  ditches  causes  malaria. 
The  salt  is  piled  up  in  large  pyramids,  and  co- 
vered with  a  roof  of  tiles.     At  Corfu  it  is  formed 
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into  little  hillocks.  The  nianu£sicture  there  is 
not  so  good  as  it  is  here,  nor  the  salt  so  much 
esteemed. 

Oa  the  Acanuwian  mountain,  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  anchorage  of  Forti,  and  which  extends 
to  the  bay  of  Zaverdha,  is  the  scattered  village  of 
Plaia  \  and  on  the  slope  of  Lamia  the  monastery 
and  small  village  of  Aghia  Varvara.  There  is 
considerable  confusion  in  common  discourse  as  to 
the  name  of  Santa  Maura,  which  is  given  occasion- 
ally to  the  island,  the  town,  or  the  fortress,  but 
properly  'Ayia  Mavpa,  is  the  fortress,  having  re- 
ceived that  name  from  a  small  church  which  stood 
on  the  site,  'AfuiSJi^i  is  the  town  and  AcvicaSa  the 
island. 

Sept.  14. — The  manzera  having  made  the  tour 
of  the  island  by  Kavo  Dukato,  I  pass  through  the 
channel  of  the  Lagoons  in  a  small  flat-bottomed 
boat,  and  rejoin  the  vessel  a  little  below  Forti. 
Sailing  out  of  the  harbour  of  Drepano,  we  leave 
the  fountain  of  the  Pashd ',  on  the  right  hand,  and 
then  pass  the  port  of  Klimin6,  which  is  sheltered 
by  four  or  five  islands  lying  before  it.  The  two 
principal,  called  Sparti  and  Skropeo,  produce  good 
com.  Maduri,  situated  exactly  in  the  entrance  of 
Klimin6,  is  covered  with  olives,  and  belongs  to  Kyr 
Nikola  Vrett6  of  Ithaca.  The  harbour  communi- 
cates by  a  narrow  opening  with  a  long  interior  bay. 
Klimino  I  take  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Ellome- 
nus  of  Thucydides '. 

'  nXaytac*  '  Bpvatc  rov  Uaaid. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  94. 
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Leaving  Meganisi  on  the  right,  we  ran  along 
the  coast  of  Acamaniay  which  rises  to  a  lofty 
mountain  named  Kandili,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name ;  but  the  wind  coming  to  the  south 
we  are  unable  to  weather  the  outer  cape  of  Ka* 
lamo  called  Kefali,  and  stand  close  in  to  the  shore 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
where  is  the  village  Piskopl,  and  below .  it  a 
small  harbour.  Opposite  to  the  northern  ex^ 
tremity  of  Kalamo,  is  a  large  bay,  bordered  by 
an  extensive  plain,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
village  Varndka,  and  some  Hellenic  remains, 
probably  those  of  Alyzia.  The  bay  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  low  projection  named  M5^tika. 
The  eastern  anchorage  is  called  Vurko,  and  from  . 
some  magazines  of  that  name  there  is  a  road  of 
an  hour  across  a  fertile  valley  and  steep  ascent 
to  Z&vitza,  a  large  village  on  the  mountain  at  the 
head  of  the  valley.  Mount  Kandili  is  separated 
by  a  remarkable  pass  from  Mount  Bumisto,  which 
is  the  highest  summit  in  this  part  of  Acamaniaj 
and  is  nearly  opposite  to  Kalamo.  Southward 
of  Bumisto  a  long  ridge  borders  the  coast,  which 
ends  in  the  promontory  on  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Tragam^sti. 

Sept.  15. — Never  having  seen  a  tolerable  map 
of  Ithaca,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  in  enter- 
ing the  noble  Gulf  of  Molo  this  morning  at  day- 
break*. To  the  right  rises  with  extreme  steepness 
the   great   mountain  of  Anoi,  which,   being  the 

^  See  a  Map  of  Ithaca  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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highest  and  greatest  in  the  island,  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the  Neritum  of 
the  poet.  To  the  left  are  three  harbours;  the 
outer  is  a  semicircular  port  called  Skhino,  per-^ 
haps  an  ancient  name,  then  Vathy  two  miles .  in 
length,  and  widening  to  the  breadth  of  half  a  mile 
towards  the  bottom ;  then  Dhexia,  resembling 
Skhino,  but  smaller,  and  so  called  probably  as 
being  to  the  right  in  entering  the  principal  har- 
bour Vathy.  An  island  before  it  is  named 
Katzurbo.  Beyond  Dhexia  the  gulf  extends  two 
miles  to  the  S.W.,  and  terminates  in  the  port 
of  Aeto,  separated  only  from  the  channel  of 
Kefalonfa  by  a  narrow  ridge  which  thus  divides 
the  island  into  two  peninsulas.  The  town  of 
Vath5^  occupies  a  long  narrow  space  on  the  shore 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Before 
it  is  an  island  named  Pandokr&tora,  on  which 
stands  a  lazaretto.  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Constantine  Zavo,  English  vice-consul,  whose 
father  held  the  same  office  for  50  years.  The 
Pijrtano  is  of  a  Venetian  family  settled  at  Kefalo- 
nia.  He  has  lately  excited  considerable  discon- 
tent by  disarming  the  Ithacans,  and  taking  away 
from  them  even  the  small  knives  which  they  wore 
in  their  girdles. 

In  a  decree  of  the  senate  of  Venice,  dated  in  the 
year  1504,  of  which  a  copy  still  exists  at  Vathj^, 
lands  are  offered  gratis^  and  an  exemption  from 
all  imposts  for  ten  years  in  the  uninhabited  island 
lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cefalonia  called  Val 
di   Compare,    or   Val   di   Compagno ;    in   conse- 
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quence  of  this  decree  the  ialand  was  occupiedi 
and  25  years  afterwards  was  governed  by  a  Vene* 
tian  styled  U  Capitano.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  the  Greeks,  however  much  behind 
the  Italians  they  may  be  in  civilization  generally, 
show  that  they  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  an- 
cient geography  of  Greece,  for  they  have  never 
ceased  to  apply  to  this  island  its  ancient  name, 
altered  merely  by  a  simple  metathesis  of  the  two 
first  letters,  Omicq  for  'I9afC9,  while  the  latter  is  well 
known  by  the  better  classes  to  be  the  correct  ortho- 
graphy. The  gentile  'lOain^^coc,  employed  by  Ho- 
mer, is  in  use,  as  well  as  'Idaicoc,  which  is  found  in 
Euripides  \  and  on  the  coins  of  the  island ;  the 
corresponding  Occucoc  is  now  the  vulgar  gentile. 
From  QiaKfi  has  been  formed  the  Italian  Teachi  or 
Teaci.  Every  peasant  is  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  Odhyssefs,  though  few  know  much  of  his  story, 
and  probably  not  six  persons  in  the  island  have 
ever  read  Homer. 

Thiaki  has  a  population  of  8000  souls,  of  whom 
about  1200  are  absentees,  either  as  merchants 
employed  chiefly  at  Constantinople  in  importing 
grain  and  iron  into  that  city  from  the  Black  Sea, 
or  as  sailors  working  the  ships  of  the  island, 
possessed  by  those  merchants.  By  the  majority 
the  two  employments  are  combined.  There  are 
50  square-rigged  vessels  owned  and  manned  by 


*  S/Xf^voc. — XaTp*  J  {cV*  OflTic  ^€l»  fpatror  irarpay  te  <rfiy, 
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Ithacans^  and  about  as  many  boats,  which  carry 
on  a  traffic  with  the  neighbouriug  islands  and 
shores  of  the  continent.  About  20  of  the  ships 
have  been  built  in  the  island. 

The  exports  of  Thiaki  are  250,000  lire  Venete  of 
currants,  now  valued  at  25,000  piastres,  6,000  bar- 
rels of  wine  at  60^000  piastres,  and  1,500  barrels 
of  oil  every  other  year,  valued  at  30,000  piastres. 
The  island  produces  also  a  sufficiency  of  oil  and 
wine  for  its  own  consumption,  20,000  kila  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cheese.  The 
grain  is  hardly  sufficient  for  half  the  year's  con- 
sumption, and  the  yearly  expenditure  on  this  head 
is  reckoned  at  125,000  piastres.  There  is  some 
importation  also  of  salt  fish,  and  cattle  for  slaugh- 
ter. The  currants  of  the  island  were  sent  formerly 
to  England  by  the  Zante  merchants,  and  were  the 
most  esteemed  of  any,  but  they  are  now  chiefly 
bought  by  the  Sclavonians  and  Moreites.  The 
wine  is  sent  to  Corfu  and  the  continent ;  the  oil 
to  Trieste  and  Venice ;  the  cheese  to  Zante.  The 
daily  price  of  labour  is,  on  ordinary  occasions,  80 
paras  a  day  without  provision,  which  is  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  agricultural 
hands  being  scarce.  The  valley  around  Vath5^  is 
well  cultivated  with  corn,  and  scarcely  a  spot  on 
the  heights,  that  will  admit  of  a  vineyard,  has  been 
neglected.  The  remainder  consists  of  rocky  ground 
covered  with  brushwood.  To  the  south-west  of 
the  town  rises  the  highest  mountain  in  the  southern 
peninsula,  and  next  to  the  mountain  of  Anof  the 
highest  point  in  the  island.     It  is  called  Stefano- 
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viini,  or  Merovugli :  on  its  slope  are  situated  the 
village  of  Perakhorio  and  the  Monastery  of  the 
Archangels.  On  the  opposite  or  western  side  it 
slopes  abruptly  to  the  channel  of  Kefalonla.  The 
superiority  of  Vath^^  in  fertility,  and  the  con- 
venience of  its  harbour  render  probable  the 
supposition  that  here  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
Ithaca,  if  not  the  capital,  alid  the  presumption  is 
supported  by  the  numerous  wrought  stones  of  Hel- 
lenic times,  found  in  the  houses  and  streets  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  fences  around  it. 

The  three  principal  families  of  Ithaca  are  the 
Petaliadhes,  the  Karaviadhes,  and  the  Dhendhri- 
n4dhes ;  a  principal  branch  of  the  first  has  taken 
the  name  of  Zavo,  because  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
our  present  Vice-Consul  was  an  idiot.  This  family 
owns  the  valley  at  Aeto,  the  greater  part  of  Anoi, 
and  a  part  of  the  land  near  Vathj^,  of  which  the 
remainder  chiefly  belongs  to  the  Dhendhrinadhes, 
particularly  to  their  chief  Asimaki  Dhrakoleone. 
The  valley  of  Oxoi,  the  most  productive  district  in 
the  island,  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Vrettei,  a 
branch  of  the  Karaviadhes  :  a  Vrettos  from  Vasi- 
likl,  in  Lefkadha,  came  to  settle  in  the  island  near 
200  years  ago,  from  whom  150  families  of  that 
name  are  descended. 

A  peaked  height  to  the  S.  E.  of  Vathy,  easily 
recognized  from  the  Acarnanian  coast,  furnishes  an 
excellent  geographical  station,  and  commands  an 
interesting  view  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  JLeucas^ 
Ithaca^  and  Acamaniay  with  the  numerous  islands 
which  rise  from  its  surface  and  the  coast  of  the  main 
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as  far  as  Cape  Chelonatas  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Of 
the  islands, — Kalamo,  Kastus,  'Atoko,  and  all  the 
JEchinadeSj  are  dependencies  of  Thiaki — Meganisl, 
Arkudhi,  and  the  small  islands  near  Klimino,  of 
Lef kadha.  As  several  of  them  are  within  gunshot 
of  the  Ottoman  shore,  the  Septinsular  Republic 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  establishing  any 
better  right  to  them  than  that  of  undisputed  pos- 
session for  several  centuries,  unless  there  was  some 
particular  treaty  by  which  they  were  ceded  to  the 
Venetians,  unknown  to  every  person  of  whom  I 
have  made  the  inquiry. 

The  Protogeros  of  Kalamo,  who  happens  at  pre- 
sent to  be  at  Vathj^,  informs  me  that  his  island 
contains  100  families,  living  in  the  two  villages  of 
Mull  and  Piskopi,  the  former  situated  on  the 
eastern  face  of  the  mountain;  the  latter  on  the 
western  as  before  mentioned.  The  island  pro^ 
duces  nothing  but  wheat  and  barley,  both  ex- 
cellent, but  particularly  the  former,  which  is 
preferred  to  any  other  produced  in  the  Seven  Is- 
lands. At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
over  against  Kandiles,  is  the  port  of  Ai  Dhonato, 
with  magazines  and  a  squai:e  Castle  called  Spanish, 
on  the  water  side,  and  on  the  slope  above  it  some 
imperfect  remains  of  Hellenic  masonry.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which  immediately  faces  the 
continent,  there  is  also  a  Hellenic  castle  or  acro- 
polis, built  of  very  large  wrought  stones.  This 
mountain  is  very  little  lower  than  the  central 
summit  of  the  island,  which  declines  rapidly  to- 
wards the  south-western  cape  Kefali,  not  far  from 
which,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  opposite  to  Kastus, 
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is  the  port  of  Ghero  Limiona  open  to  the  east 
Kastiis,  which  contains  20  or  30  families,  is  about 
half  as  large  as  K41amo.  The  islands  are  both 
long  and  narrow,  and  lie  in  a  parallel  direction, 
the  channel  which  separates  them  is  two  miles 
wide  in  the  broadest  part.  Off  the  northern  ex* 
tremity  of  Kastus  is  Provat4ki,  an  islet  covered 
with  wild  olives,  which  have  been  grafted,  but 
without  much  success. 

Meganisi  contains  about  200  families  in  two 
villages,  and  produces  twice  as  much  com  as  Ka- 
lamo,  the  soil  being  generally  cultivable.  The 
Meganisiotes  pretend  that  their  wheat  is  better 
than  that  of  Kalamo.  The  island  consists  of  a 
single  ridge,  forming  a  half  circle  round  a  large 
bay  on  the  eastern  side,  and  diminbhing  in  height 
and  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  latter  ex- 
tremity is  a  mere  rock,  off  which  is  a  small  low 
island  called  Khithro,  separated  from  M eganisi  by 
a  narrow  channel,  and  appearing  at  a  distance 
like  a  part  of  it. 

The  JEchinadeSj  which  name,  although  not  in 
vulgar  use,  is  known  to  all  Greeks  of  any  educa- 
tion, are  divided  into. two  clusters,  besides  Pe^ 
tala,  which  being  quite  barren  and  close  to  the 
main  land,  is  not  claimed,  or  at  least  is  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Ithacans,  though  anciently  it  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  Echituxdes.  The  northern 
cluster  is  commonly  called  the  Dhra^onares,  from 
Dhragonara,  the  principal  island ;  and  the  south- 
em,  the  Oxies,  or  Skrofes.  By  the  Venetians  they 
were  known  as  the  islands  of  Kurtzolari,  which 
name  belongs  properly  to  a  peninsula  to  the  left 
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of  the  mouth  of  the  AchetouSj  near  Oxia.  Seven- 
teen  of  the  islands  have  names  beside  the  four 
M6dhia,  two  of  which  are  mere  rocks,  and  nine  of 
them  are  cultivated.  These  are  beginning  from 
the  southward : — Oxia,  Makri,  Vromona,  Pondik6- 
nisi,  Karlonisi,  Provati,  Lambrino,  Sofia,  Dhrago- 
nara.  Oxia  alone  is  lofty.  Dhragonara  produces 
from  250  to  300  kila  of  grain  per  annum ;  and 
Mr.  Zavo,  of  Ithaca,  to  whom  the  island  be- 
longs, has  grafted  many  wild  olives,  which  have 
succeeded  to  perfection.  Makri  and  Vromona 
are  the  two  islands  next  in  importance.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  the  JEchinades,  as  well  as  the 
other  islands  attached  to  the  government  of  Thi- 
iki,  formerly  belonged  to  a  lai^e  monastery  at 
Kastus. 

Ithaca,  as  the  poet  justly  remarks  in  the  Odys- 
sey, is  rugged,  has  no  good  roads,  and  is  not 
well  adapted  to  horses ;  though  small,  it  is  not 
unproductive,  but  yields  good  com  and  wine, 
and  feeds  goats  and  oxen^     So  far  its  modem 


Aiyljicroc  Kol  fiSXkoy  liniparoQ  ImrolioTOio, 
Oh  yap  rtc  viictiy  iinr^Xaroc  ov^  thktifuav 
At  0*  iiXl  tfcicX/arac*  *lddicfi  Si  rt  Koi  irepi  irdanav. 

Od.  A.  V.  605. 

Naceraai  9  'lOdxriv  MtleXov'  tv  9  opoc  ahrj 
Ni^pcrov,  dyoeifvWoyf  apiirptwie     .     . 


Tpff)(£T  <£XX'  dyadic  Kovporpofo^. 

Od.  I.  ▼.  21. 


^Htoi 
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State  resembles  that  of  the  time  of  Homer ;  but 
the  mountains  are  no  longer  shaded  with  woods, 
and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  rain  and  the 
dew  are  not  so  plentiful  as  the  poet  represents, 
and  why  the  island  no  longer  abounds  in  hogs  fat* 
tening  upon  acorns. 

Mr.  Zavo  came  in  eleven  hours  in  a  boat  from 
the  port  of  Kastradhes,  at  Corfu,  to  the  town  of 
Vath5^.  The  same  voyage  by  Ulysses,  therefore, 
in  the  course  of  a  night ^  was  not  wonderful,  with 
the  assistance  of  Minerva.  The  port  of  Phorcys, 
which  was  his  place  of  landing,  I  am  inclined  to 
identify  with  Skhino,  for  this  seems  the  only  point 
in  the  island  exactly  corresponding  to  the  poet's 
data :  1.  In  being  suited  to  the  intention  of  those 
who  conveyed  Ulysses  from  Corcyra,  namely,  that 
of  landing  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  of  quit- 
ting the  coast  before  he  was  awake  ;  2dly,  in  ad- 
mitting of  an  easy  and  unobserved  walk  from  the 
place  of  landing  to  the  station  of  Eumseus,  at  the 

'Hroc  ficv  rpri\iia  Koi  oh\  cxir^Xordc  eorcK, 
OhBi  \itiy  Xvrpilf  ardp  ohS'  ehpeia  rirvxrai, 
^BiV  fiev  yap  oi  &lroQ  ddiafaroQf  iv  ^i  rt  oIvoq 
TiyveraC  ahX  S*  ofifipoQ  c^ct,  TtdaXvld  t*  liptni* 
Aly//3oroc  ^  c£ya6i)  koX  flovfioroc'  ttrrt  fiiy  vXtf 
Hayroifif  iv  S*  dpifwl  cxijeravoi  tcapiaoiv. 

Od.  N.  V.  242. 

A^ecc  Tov  ye  avitrffi  Tapiifieroy  al  ^i  vifwyrai 
Hap  Kopairoc  ^irp^  M  re  Kpfitnf  'ApeBoia^f 
"Effdovffai  ^6\ayov  furoeuciay  Kal  fieXay  iBtap 
Uiyovtraif  rd  B*  vetrffi  rpi^ti  reBaXviay  dXoifiiy. 

Od.  N.  V.  407. 
»  Od.  N.  V.  81. 
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caxaWn,  or  extremity'  of  the  island  which  was  nearest 
to  the  Peloponnesas',  the  first  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  obtained  by  a  landing  in  some  port  of 
the  northern  peninsula,  but  the  second  would  have 
been  impracticable  from  thence ;  3dly,  the  situation 
of  Mount  Neritum,  which  rises  directly  in  face  of 
Skhino,  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  speech  of  the 
disguised  Minerva,  when  she  proves  to  Ulysses 
that  he  is  in  Ithaca,  by  pointing  to  the  mountain ' ; 
4thly,  the  road  from  Skhino  to  the  station  of  Eu- 
mseus  was  exactly  as  Homer  describes,  rugged, 
and  leading  through  woods  and  mountains^. 

The  island  is  now  divided  into  four  parts, 
Vath5^,  Aetos,  Anoi,  and  Exoi  or  Oxoi*.  Vath5^  and 
Oxoi,  the  two  extremities,  have  each  a  fertile  val- 
ley. In  Aetos  and  Anoi,  which  occupy  the  middle 
part  of  the  island,  the  rocky  mountains  admit  of 
httle  cultivation.  Aetos  is  the  only  division  which 
has  not  a  homonymous  village  ;  the  name,  vulgarly 
Aeto*,  is  specifically  attached  to  the  remains  of 

>  Od.  O.  T.  149. 

'  Ain-dp  cirj^y  wpkmiy  dKrijy  ^Iddxrn  d^miai, 

Od.  O.  V.  36. 

Tdemachus  was  sailing  from  the  Peloponnesus. 
*  ^6pKvvo£  fiiy  6^  ioTt  Xifii^y  dX/oio  yipoyroQ' 


Tovro  a  N^pcr<$v  icriy  opoct  Karaeifitroy  vkjf, 

Od.  N.  V.  345. 

*  Aifrdp  6  Ik  Xifiiroc  irpotri(ifi  rpri\€iay  drapwoy^ 

XApoy  dy*  hX^eyra  ^i*  &KpiaQ. 

Od.  X.y.l. 

*  Ba^,  *Acrdc,  'Ai/ni^,  'ECini^  or  '0(a»4. 

*  aroy  'Aerov,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  naming  a 
place  in  the  third  case,  when  the  final  v  is  generally  mute. 
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a  Hellenic  fortress  situated  on  the  height  already 
alluded  to,  which  rises  from  the  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Molo,  and  falls  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  channel  of  Kefalonia. 

This  height  is  separated  from  Mount  Mero- 
Yugli  by  a  hollow  cultivated  with  vineyards. 
Here  on  the  16th  of  September,  having  sailed 
from  Vath^^,  I  pitched  my  tent,  and  remained  the 
whole  day  examining  the  ruins,  or  looking  over 
the  topographical  passages  of  the  Odyssey,  while  a 
party  of  labourers  excavated  some  ancient  sepul- 
chres in  the  valley.    There  is  a  ridge  in  the  middle 


PKrt  of  the  Ifthmof  of  Ast6. 
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of  the  hollow,  which  slopes  to  the  sea  on  either 
side,  terminating  to  the  north  in  the  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Molo,  or  anchorage  of  Aeto,  and  to 
the  south  in  a  small  cove  named  Exo-Aeto,  almost 
the  only  shelter  in  the  rocky  coast  of  that  side  of 
the  island ;  the  distance  from  the  one  port  to  the 
other  across  the  hollow,  is  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  A  church  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
which  crosses  the  hollow,  and  along  the  crest  are 
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traced  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  and  of  a 
tower  facing  towards  the  harbour  of  Aeto,  or  Gulf 
of  Molo.  A  prolongation  of  this  wall,  but  without 
any  towers,  mounts  the  steep  hill  of  Aeto  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hollow,  and  is  connected  near 
the  summit  with  the  lower  wall  of  the  citadel  of  an 
ancient  town  which  occupied  the  triangular  face 
of  this  hill,  extending  downwards  to  the  edge  oi 
the  hollow,  where  its  lower  walls  may  still  be 
traced ;  it  was  thus  divided  by  the  wall  first-men- 
tioned into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Several  ter- 
race walls  and  foundations  of  buildings  are  still 
apparent  on  t;he  side  of  the  hill,  within  the  ancient 
inclosure.  On  the  summit,  or  acropolis,  are  the 
remains  of  an  interior  keep,  or  some  other  build- 
ing, consiS|ting  of  two  parallel  walls,  which  inclose 
a  long  narrow  space  containing  two  ancient  cisterns 
constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  wall  along  the  ridge  of  the  hollow  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting 
occasionally  the  communication  between  the  har- 
bours of  Aeto  and  £xo-Aet6,  but  chiefly,  as  appears 
from  the  facing  of  the  tower,  as  a  defence  on  the 
side  towards  the  GuljT  of  Molo,  from  whence  a 
landing  was  most  to  be  feared,  as  being  easier  than 
on  the  other  side.  Another  intention  of  this  wall 
may  have  been  that  of  protecting  the  only  springs 
of  water  which  the  town  possessed :  one  of  these  is 
the  source  of  a  torrent  which  flows  to  the  Gulf  of 
Molo ;  the  other  is  a  well  lined  with  large  blocks  of 
stone  of  ancient  workmanship,  situated  a  little  on 
the  descent  towards  Exo-Aeto.  A  little  above  it, 
on  the  rocky  side  of  the  height,  there  is  a  sepulchral 
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niche  excavated  in  the  rock.  The  walls  of  the 
acropolis  on  the  hill  of  Aeto  are  of  the  polygonal 
order  of  masonry,  and  in  some  places  of  a  rudeness 
of  construction  approaching  to  the  earliest  kind. 
The  remains  below  seem  in  general  to  be  less 
ancient. 

The  peasants  who  work  in  the  vineyards  of  Aeto 
very  often  find  ancient  coins :  generally  near  the 
well  and  tower.  My  own  excavators,  however, 
produce  nothing  to-day  but  some  coarse  beads, 
remains  of  pottery,  and  a  few  obliterated  coins  of 
Ithaca,  of  which  I  had  already  procured  others 
from  the  peasants  in  better  preservation.  None 
of  these  remains  appear  to  be  earlier  than  the 
Roman  empire.  One  of  the  coins  has  the  head 
of  Ulysses  covered  with  the  pileus;  on  another 
is  the  head  of  Minerva ;  and  on  a  third,  a  cock 
with  the  legend  'IOqk&v  at  length. 

Although  the  ancient  town  which  stood  at  Aeto 
was  of  small  dimensions,  not  much  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference,  the  position  was  of  great 
importance,  as  not  only  commanding  the  inter- 
course by  land  between  the  two  peninsulas  which 
form  the  island,  but  as  having,  by  means  of  its 
port  on  either  side,  a  ready  communication  by  sea 
with  both  sides  of  Ithaca  as  well  as  with  the  ad- 
jacent coasts  and  islands.  It  appears  accordingly 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  very  distant  ages.  The 
Cyclopian  masonry  of  some  parts  of  the  walls  in- 
dicates a  date  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  while  some 
of  the  relics  found  in  the  sepulchres,  fields,  and 
valley,  show  that  the  place  was  inhabited  twelve 
eenturies  later.    Among  those  remains  are  two  se- 
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palchral  stones  with  single  names  ^  The  modem 
path,  which  now  forms  the  only  communication 
by  land  from  the  district  of  Vath^^  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  touches  the  shore  of  Port  Molo, 
and  a  little  beyond  it,  below  the  northern  walls  of 
the  Paleokastro,  divides  into  two,  that  to  the  right 
leading  to  the  monastery  of  Katara  and  village  of 
Anol,  the  more  direct  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Aeto 
obliquely,  and  thence  proceeding  along  the  heights 
composing  the  western  coast  to  Oxbi.  It  first  passes 
a  church  of  St.  John,  which  is  just  below  Katara, 
and  from  thence  continues  to  the  village  of  Lefka, 
which  is  situated  among  terraces  of  corn,  overhang- 
ing the  steep  and  abrupt  shore  midway  between 
Aeto  and  Oxoi.  Between  Aeto  and  Ai  lanni  are 
some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  road  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  the  letters  O  A  are  distinguishable  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  learned  of  Ithaca  suppose  these  letters  to  be 
remains  of  the  name  of  Ulysses,  and  to  mark  the 
place  where  he  was  born  by  the  road  side,  from 
which  circumstance  his  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived.  This  accident,  however,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  happened  to  Anticleia  not 
in  Ithaca,  but  in  Boeotia,  and  the  letters  on  the 
rock  are  more  probably  part  of  the  word  oSoc. 

Sept.  1 9. — Sail  in  a  small  boat  from  Vath jr  for 
Fiikes,  the  eastern  port  of  Oxoi,  but  the  wind  pro- 
mising to  be  a  fresh  maestrale,  land  in  the  gulf  of 
Moloy  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Neritum^  and  proceed 
on  foot  to  the  village  of  Anol,  by  a  road  deservedly 
called  the  Klimaka,  or  ladder,  being  excessively 
steep  and  rocky  ;    for  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 

'  v.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  106, 107. 
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tance  it  ascends  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  flowing  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Anoi,  which  remains 
on  our  left.  The  village  of  Anoi  stands  on  the  side 
of  this  great  summit  to  the  eastward,  and  overlooks 
an  elevated  level,  if  level  it  can  be  called,  which 
consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  separated  by  inter- 
vals of  fertile  soil  grown  with  vines.  Some  of  the 
rocks  are  needles  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  height. 
From  the  further  side  of  this  plain  of  Anoi,  the 
mountain  falls  to  the  sea  by  a  rapid  slope,  like  that 
by  which  we  mounted.  After  dining  at  the  vil- 
lage, we  descend  the  mountain  on  the  northern 
side,  by  a  road  which  threads  its  way  among  the 
pointed  rocks,  and  enter  the  territory  of  Oxoi, 
which  consists  of  an  undulated  valley,  together 
with  the  cultivated  slopes  of  three  surrounding 
mountains,  inclosing  a  triangular  space  between 
the  three  ports  of  Polis,  Frikes,  and  Alales  *.  The 
mountain  of  Anoi  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
basin ;  the  hill  of  Oxoi,  which  has  a  remarkable 
double  summit,  incloses  it  to  the  westward,  and  to 
the  north  that  of  Marmaka,  which  is  rocky  and 
barren,  and  forms  a  peninsula  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  In  a  lofty  situation  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Oxoi  is  situated  the  village  of 
that  .name,  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  houses ;  and 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  Afales  stands  the  house 
of  Mr.  Nicolas  Vretto,  whom  I  met  at  Vathjr,  and 
now  find  here  ready  to  receive  me,  according  to  the 
kind  invitation  which  he  there  gave  me. 

Among  other  fine  wines  of  the  island  my  host 

^  n(iX<C»  ^piKaiSf  qu.  'A^p/icatc  ?   *A^'Xaic>  qu.  *£^'Xacc  ? 
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has  a  delicate  old  malmsey,  made  of  currants. 
These  dwarf  grapes  succeed  admirably  in  Ithaca^ 
though  the  soil  does  not  resemble  that  white  argil 
of  Achaia  and  Zante  which  is  there  so  favourable 
to  them.  Here  it  is  a  loose,  light  mould,  equally 
proper  for  grain,  but  much  intersected  with  rocks, 
and  strewn  with  loose  stones.  These  in  some  places 
are  so  numerous  as  totally  to  hide  every  particle  of 
earth,  in  which  case,  though  the  land  is  useless  for 
com,  it  is  not  ill  adapted  to  vines,  the  stones  being 
of  service  to  the  plant,  by  keeping  the  earth  moist 
in  summer.  In  fact,  the  vines  and  currants  pro- 
duced in  that  kind  of  soil  are  as  good  as  any.  The 
wine  exported  from  Ithaca  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
is  a  strong,  dry,  red  wine.  The  wheat  grown  in 
the  district  of  Oxoi  is  of  excellent  quality,  some 
particularly,  of  which  Mr.  Vretto  procured  the 
seed  from  Kalamo,  furnishes  bread  as  good  as  that 
made  from  the  grain  of  that  island.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  bread  consumed  in  Ithaca  is  made  from 
a  mixture  of  wheat  and  barley,  raised  from  mixed 
seed.  This  bread  is  often  recommended  by  the 
physicians  of  the  Seven  Islands  to  their  dyspeptic 
patients. 

Sept.  20. — Mr.  Vretto  conducts  me  to  the  an- 
tiquities, and  other  objects  which  he  considers 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  district  of  Oxoi.  We  first 
visit  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  his 
house,  on  the  side  of  the  northern  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Oxoi,  and  about  half  a  mile  above  the  sea, 
a  precipice  of  26  or  30  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
called  K6raka  ',  from  a  little  below  which  flows  a 
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fountain  of  the  purest  water,  very  cool  and  copious, 
even  in  this  season  of  uncommon  dryness.  The 
same  vein  of  water  shows  itself  in  other  parts  of 
the  hill  in  smaller  sources,  and  waters  some  gardens 
belonging  to  Mr.  Vretto,  which  produce  among  other 
fruits,  excellent  lemons  and  oranges,  sufficient  not 
only  for  the  consumption  of  the  island,  which 
possesses  no  other  gardens,  but  which  are  even  ex- 
ported to  Arta  and  loannina.  Immediately  below 
the  gardens  is  a  little  bend  of  the  coast,  called 
Perivoli  ^  where  boats  sometimes  anchor.  Mr. 
Vretto's  father  attempted  to  establish  a  mole  here 
for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  the  villc^e,  but 
it  was  carried  away  by  the  sea  during  the  first 
winter.  In  forming  it,  he  broke  down  a  fine  cave 
in  the  cliff  above,  which  an  old  man  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  work  describes  to  me  as  having  had  two 
openings.  All  this  of  course  is  intended  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  Oxoites,  to  the  honour  of 
being  the  possessors  of  the  rock  Corax  and  fountain 
Arethusa  mentioned  by  Homer,  as  well  as  of  the 
port  of  Phorcys,  on  the  shore  of  which  was  the 
cave  of  the  Nymphs,  with  its  double  entrance  ^ 
But  this  situation  will  scarcely  accord  with  the 
poet,  who  indicates  a  considerable  distance  between 
Port  Phorcys  and  the  station  of  Eumseus.  Possibly 
it  may  be  thought  that  Frikes  is  a  corruption  of 
PharcySy  and  proves  the  situation  of  that  harbour. 

'  OTO  7rtpifi6\u>y^  at  the  garden. 

'••••.     dvw  a  re  ol  dvpai  tlaly' 
Al  fuy  irpoc  Bopccio  icaraijSaral  itvBpkuroifftyf 
Ai  2*  o2  irpoc  N<^ov  eiol  Oiwrepat* 

Od.  N.  V.  109. 
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In  that  case  there  would  indeed  have  been  a 
walk  for  Ulysses  of  three  miles  to  the  station  of 
Eumseus,  supposing  it  to  have  been  at  the  Koraka 
of  Oxoi ;  not  over  rocks  and  mountains,  however,  as 
Homer  requires,  but  across  the  largest  plain  in  the 
island.  As  to  the  name  Koraka,  it  is  one  not  uncom- 
monly attached  to  a  precipice,  and  I  am  assured  that 
there  is  a  much  higher  and  more  remarkable  rock, 
also  called  Koraka,  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  and  over  which  there  is  a  cascade.  It  is 
said  there  was  formerly  a  quarter  of  Oxoi,  just 
above  the  cliff,  named  the  town  of  the  Korakini^ 
Nothing  indeed  appears  more  likely  than  that  Oxoi 
should  have  once  stood  wholly  or  principally  in 
that  situation,  from  whence  it  may  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  fear  of  pirates  ;  for  the  fountain  is 
now  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  gives  the  women  a  painful  ascent,  after 
filling  their  hydrise  and  water  kegs. 

Oxoi  and  the  neighbouring  heights,  command  a 
fine  view  of  the  southern  side  of  Lefkadha,  from 
the  white  cliffs  of  Kavo  Dukato  or  LeucatCy  to  a  re- 
markable hill  above  Poro,  a  village  so  called  as 
standing  in  the  channel  of  Meganisi.  This  chan- 
nel, which  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  commences 
a  little  south  of  Poro,  and  extends  about  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  that  village.  Leucate^  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  Leu- 
catas ',  is  a  long  promontory,  consisting  entirely  of 
perpendicular  cliffs  to  the  westward,  and  falling 

'  Strabo,  p.  452. 
Et  formidatafl  nautb  aperitur  Apollo. — Vixgil.  ^n.  L  3,  v.  275. 
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steeply  to  the  eastward,  where  it  shelters  from  the 
west  a  bay  named  Vasiliko.  This  bay  extends  ten 
miles  inland  from  the  Cape,  and  terminates  in  a 
curved  beach,  where  is  a  river  and  some  Hellenic 
remains.  They  mark  perhaps  the  site  of  Pherse, 
a  place  described  by  Scylax  as  being  opposite  to 
Ithaca  \  Between  Vasiliko  and  Poro  are  the  bar* 
hours  of  Sj^vota  and  Aftelia. 

Having  returned  to  Mr.  Vretto's  house,  we  pro- 
ceed south-westward  half  a  mile  along  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  of  Oxoi,  and  arrive  at  a  little 
insulated  cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  now  converted 
into  a  church  of  St.  Athanasius.  Its  dimen- 
sions within  are  21  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet  6 
inches,  and  attached  to  it  on  the  eastern  side  are 
the  foundations  of  another  smaller  edifice,  14  feet 
6  inches  by  12  feet.  The  larger  has  a  foundation 
extending  beyond  the  superincumbent  courses,  of 
which,  where  the  ground  is  lowest,  there  remain 
two  formed  of  very  large  regular  blocks,  above 
which  is  a  wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  a  few 
feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The 
church  (if  it  ever  was  finished  beyond  what  at 
present  appears)  was  formed  of  rubble  and  mortar. 
The  smaller  ancient  building  has  nothing  but  the 
foundation  stones  apparent.  An  old  priest  named 
Leondio  Vretto,  who  resides  in  an  adjoining 
house,  remembers  other  remains,  particularly  a 
subterraneous  apartment,  which  he  calls  a  ^vXaiciv, 
or  prison.    The  walls  of  his  house  and  an  adjoining 

*  Mera  ^c  ravra  ir6\ii  ifepai'      *IOaici|   Koi  t6Xiq  koI  Xifiifv. — 
«:al    Kara    ravra    pycoc  kariv      Scylax  in  *Aieapraria» 
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building  are  chiefly  composed  of  ancient  blocks. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  cliff  are  remains  of  a  ter- 
race wall,  almost  destroyed  by  bushes  of  prinari 
growing  between  the  stones ;  some  votive  niches 
of  the  usual  form  are  seen  in  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
and  at  its  foot  are  eight  or  ten  steps  cut  in  the  rock ; 
the  natives  remember  the  existence  of  many  more. 
On  the  level  ground  beneath,  are  some  rocks  cut 
into  the  form  of  door-posts,  probably  the  remains 
of  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  in  the 
vineyards  just  below  several  sepulchres  have  been 
found,  in  one  of  which  was  the  head  of  a  spear,  in 
another  vases.  Papa  Leondio  made  me  a  present 
of  a  piece  of  calcareous  stone  having  an  ornament  of 
oak  leaves  and  acorns  upon  it,  which  was  found  in  the 
same  place,  and  probably  was  a  part  of  the  temple. 
It  does  not  indicate  an  antiquity  higher  than  that  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Not  above  100  yards  from  this 
spot  to  the  southward  is  a  fountain  called  Melany- 
dhro  ^  In  consequence  of  the  uncommon  drought 
of  the  season,  it  is  now  reduced  to  two  or  three  little 
stagnant  pools  at  the  foot  of  a  small  cliff,  which  is 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  crowned  with  bushes ; 
in  the  winter  the  rivulet  which  flows  from  the  hol- 
low between  the  two  summits  of  the  mountain  of 
Oxoi  fialls  over  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  name 
Melanydhro  has  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been,  like  Koraka,  a  modem  invention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  claim  of  the  Oxoites  to  the 
honour  of  possessing  the  station  of  JEumcBtis,  where 
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the  fiiXav  vi^p  assui^ed  the  thirst  of  the  godlike 
hog-driver's  cattle,  when  satiated  with  the  sweet 
fruit  of  the  oak.     The  Papas,  however,  assert  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  a  black  mud  of  a  sulphu- 
reous smell,  which  is  said  constantly  to  collect  it- 
self here,  notwithstanding  any  pains  which  may  be 
taken  to  clear  it  away.     The  water  is  now  turbid 
and  ill -tasted,  but  is  said  to  be  very  good  in  other 
seasons.     Two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther,  in 
the  same  direction,  I  find  in  a  corn-field  a  large 
wrought  stone,  precisely  similar  to  one  which  I  saw 
in  the  ruins  oiLeuccts,   It  is  pierced  with  two  square 
holes,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  architrave  of  a 
great  door  or  gate.  Just  beyond,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  large  Hellenic  wall  in  the  vineyards.    The  situ- 
ation IS  called  Sa/uiicov,  apparently  an  ancient  name 
preserved.    A  little  to  the  north  of  this  wall  a  sorus, 
or  coffin,  is  excavated  in  the  summit  of  a  great  in- 
sulated rock,  and  another  adjoining  rock  has  two 
round  holes,  about  nine  inches  in  depth,  surmounted 
by  a   square  excavation   of  half  that  depth,    in 
which  are   four   small   round  holes  thus, 
The  largest  is  1  foot  3  inches  square : — 
The  ancient  walls  at  Samiku  crossed  the 
northern  end  of  a  long  height  which  terminates  to 
the  south  at  Stavro,  where  are  a  few  houses,  just 
above  the  head  of  the  harbour  called  Polls.     The 
name  Stavro  is  attached  also  to  some  other  houses 
on  the  neighbouring  ascent  of  Neritum.     In  some 
modern  buildings  on  the  summit  of  the  long  height 
just  mentioned,  are  many  ancient  blocks  and  other 
remains,  particularly  in  a  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Elias, 
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where  a  sepulchral  stone  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  AAMQ2.  On  the  descent  from  the  middle 
of  this  ridge  towards  the  bay  of  Polis,  is  another 
fountain,  now  almost  dry  ;  fr^m  thence  we  ascend 
to  the  brow  of  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  of 
Oxoi,  where  it  overhangs  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbour.  Here  is  a  small  acropolis  of  the  same 
width  as  that  of  Aeto,  and  about  half  the  length. 
The  wall,  which  on  one  side  exists  in  part,  is  of 
the  rudest  kind  of  Greek  masonry.  The  situation 
commands  a  view  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island 
as  far  as  Aet6,  and  of  the  channel  of  Kefalonia  with 
the  island  of  Dhaskalio,  which  lies  immediately 
opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Polis.  Ancient  sepul- 
chres are  found  in  several  situations  adjacent  to 
Polis,  particularly  to  the  southward  of  the  beach 
at  the  head  of  the  port,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Neritumy  beyond  Stavro,  where  not  long  since  a 
masaive  gold  ring  fitting  the  human  finger  was 
brought  to  light,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Prytano,  and  is  engraved  in  intaglio  with  the 
figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  staff. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  this  quarter,  because  they 
show  that  one  of  the  towns  of  Ithaca  stood  on  the 
shore  of  Port  Polis,  and  that  it  flourished  during  a 
long  succession  of,  or  at  least  during  very  different 
ages ;  the  scattered  monuments  in  the  plain  being 
chiefly  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  some  of  the 
defensive  works  near  the  harbour  are  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  others  of  a  middle  Hellenic  date. 
The  name  Polis  is  alone  a  strong  argument  that 
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the  town  which  stood  here  was  that  which  Scylax, 
and  more  expressly  Ptolemy,  mention  as  having 
borne  the  same  name  as  the  island  ^     That  Ho- 
mer also,  in  the  earliest  times  of  history,  had  in 
view  the  position  of  Polis  as  that  of  the  capital  of 
Ithaca  might  be  presumed  from  that  passage  of 
the  Odyssey  where  the  poet  represents  the  suitors 
as  lying  in  wait  for  Telemachus,  on  his  return  from 
the  Peloponnesus  at  Asteris ;  for  .he  describes  As- 
teris  as  a  small  island  in  the  channel  between 
Ithaca   and    Samus^    where   the  only  isl^ufid   is 
Dhaskalio,  situated  exactly  opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  port  Polis,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  there- 
fore perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  suitors 
if  the  capital  and  royal  residence  were  at  Polis* 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  harbour,  nor  any  other 
small  island,  with  which  the  poet's  narrative  can 
be  made  to  accord.     It  is  true  that  his  description 
of  the  double  port  of  Asteris  does  not  so  well  agree 
with  the  rock  of  Dhaskalio,  which  has  no  port,  and 
could  only  have  furnished  a  temporary  shelter  on 
the  lee  side ;  this,  however,  may  be  consijdered  as 
merely  a  poetical  amplification,  and  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  misrepresentation  of  the  relative  situa- 

'  vtjffoc  *ld&Kri  icdi  iroXic  Kol      *ldaKri  ey  ^  ir6\tc  hfiityvfjutc,-'^ 
Xifitiy, — Scylax  in  'Aicapyavia.      Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

*  'Ecrrt  ii  rig  vriirog  fiiffvri  6X1  irerpiiefftra^ 
Meaffriyvg  ^IddmfQ  re  ISa/xoco  re  iraiiraXoea'^c 
'AcrrepJc  otf  fiey&Xrf  Xc/ie vec  f  eve  ravXoxoi  alfrfj 
'Afiflhvfioi*  rj  r6v  ye  fiiroy  Xoj(6«^yr€£  ^AxawL 

Od.  A.  Y.  844. 
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tions  of  places,  a  kind  of  error  which  can  seldom 
or  never  be  imputed  to  Homer. 

If  the  Laertian  capital  of  Ithaca  was  at  Pol  is, 
it  will  follow  that  the  Mount  Neiumj  below  which 
it  stood  S  was  the  mountain  of  Oxol,  and  its 
southern  summit  the  hill  of  HermeSj  from  which 
EtmuBus  saw  the  ship  of  Telemachus  entering 
the  harbour* ;  it  becomes  probable,  also,  that  the 
harbour  Rheithrum,  which  was  under  Neiumj  but 
not  near  the  city',  was  in  the  bay  of  Afales, 
towards  Perivolio :  having  derived  its  name  per** 
haps  from  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  fountain 
of  Koraka.  Such  a  position  for  Rheithrum  accords 
perfectly  with  the  fiction  which  the  poet  represents 
Minerva  to  have  employed  when  having  assumed 
the  form  of  Mentes,  king  of  the  Taphii,  she  pre- 
tended to  Telemachus  that  Mentes  was  on  his 
passage  from  Taphus  (now  Meganisl)  with  a  cargo 
of  iron,  to  be  exchanged  for  copper  at  Temese  in 
Calabria,  and  that  he  had  left  his  ship  at  Rheithrum 
while  he  came  to  the  city.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
bay  of  Afales  was  more  in  the  route  from  Taphtis 
to  Temese  than  any  other  harbour  in  Ithaca. 

By  Plutarch,  Stephanus,  and  Istrus  of  Alexan- 

'  'H/itlc  U  'lOojfijc  viro  Ni|fov  elXtiXovBfxey. 

Od.  r.  V.81. 

■  "HSiy  vwep  ir6\iot,  oOev 'Ep/ioioc  Xo^c  l(niy. 

Od.  n.  V.  471. 

•  Vffis  li  fioi  fl^*  tarriKty  iir'  kypov  y69fi  iriSXiyoCt 

Od.  A.  V.  185. 

Lycopbr.  v.  768,  represents     rum,  but  in  this  he  differs  from 
Ulysses  as  landing  at  Rheith-      Homer. 
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dria^  an  author  cited  by  Plutarch,  we  are  informed 
that  the  proper  name  of  the  capital  of  Ithaca  was 
Alcomenae,  or  AlalcomensB ;  that  Ulysses  bestowed 
this  name  upon  it  from  his  having  been  bom  on 
the  road  near  Alalcomense  in  Boeotia,  and  that 
hence  he  was  sometimes  described  as  Ulysses  the 
Alcomenian\  But  this  name  is  not  found  in 
Homer,  and  if  it  ever  existed,  was  probably  not  so 
early  as  the  Trojan  war,  nor  lasted  so  long  as  the 
time  when  Scylax  or  Ptolemy  wrote,  but  was 
employed  in  an  intermediate  period,  beginning 
from  the  time,  perhaps,  when  Ulysses  was  re« 
established  in  his  kingdom.  A  passage  in  Strabo 
tends  to  the  belief,  that  AlcameruB  was  the  town 
at  Aeto',  a  place  where  Ulysses  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  fixed  his  residence,  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantages  of  position  already  noticed. 
At  Polis  I  conceive  to  have  stood  the  city  of  Ithaca, 
referred  to  by  Homer,  as  well  as  by  Scylax,  and 
Ptolemy.     We  may  readily  believe  that  in  every 


^  Pltttarch.  Qii»8t.  Gnec. 
Istrus  apud  Plut.  ibid.  'AX- 
KOfieyalj  irdXis  kv  *I6arp  rp 
f'4^^,  &^*  j(c  'AXito^vcvc  6 
*0^vwcvc« — Stephan.  in  voce. 

Til£  Ke^dXXrivlat  ^  *Atrrepla 
vfialoy,  'AffTtplc  S*hir6  rov  Hoiti" 
rov  XlyeraC  f^y  6  fiiy  Sr^i/^coc 
/x^  fUvtiy  roiavTtfyf  oiay  ^ifoly 
6  nocf;n)c»  "  Xi/iivec  ^  lyi  raw- 
XxTXP'-  <i^rpf  afii^iivfJLoi*"  6  ie 
'AToXXo^oipoc  fuyety  xal  yyy  koX 


iro\i\yioy  Xcyci  iy  olrr^  *AXaX- 
KOfiiyaCf  to  It*  ahrf  rf  ioBfif 
Ktlfisyoy. — Strabo,  p.  456. 

As  Alcomense  was  certainly 
not  in  Asteris,  which  is  too 
small  to  contain  a  town,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Strabo  mistook  the  meaning  of 
Apollodoras,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter referred  to  the  situation  of 
Alcomense  on  the  isthmus  of 
Ithaca,  which  is  the  precise  de- 
scription of  Aeto. 
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age,  ii  iroXiCy  or  the  city,  was  among  the  Ithacans 
tlie  most  common  designation  of  their  chief 
town. 

As  natural  causes  are  likely  to  produce  in  all 
ages  similar  effects,  it  is  probable  that  the  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  Ithaca  has  always  caused 
it  to  be  divided,  as  it  now  is,  into  four  districts ; 
and  that  those  which  are  now  called  Vathjr,  Aeto, 
Anoi,  and  Oxof,  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
four  divisions  of  the  island  noticed  by  Heracleon, 
an  author  cited  by  Stephanus^  Three  of  these 
were  named  Neium,  Crocyleium,  and  MgiTenSy 
the  fourth  is  lost  by  a  defect  in  the  text,  ^gireus 
was  probably  the  same  as  the  iBgilips  of  Homer : 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Crocyleia  and  ^gilips  in 
Leucas ' ;  but  if  Neritum  was  in  Ithaca,  of  which 
Homer  in  several  passages  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt,  there  is  nothing  in  the  poet  which  connects 
Crocyleia  and  ^gilips  with  Leucas ',  and  the  tes- 
timony of  Heracleon  is  opposed  to  Strabo.  In 
another  place  Stephanus  favours  the  suppo3ition 
that  Crocyleia  was  the  name  of  the  capital  of 

*  KporvXcior,   yfjaoc  'I0Aici|c'  KpoKvXetoyf  to  riraproy  Aiyi-- 

OavKviiific  Tpiriff    t6    idrucoy  pfja — Stephan.   in  KporvXccoy. 

KpoKvXev^'    'UpoKXikfy    Si     6  Stephanas   here  con^ses   this 

VXavKoVf   Ttrpafupri   ^iiai  Tt^y  Crocylium    with    another     in 

'IBoKfiy^  fc  TO  fuy  Tp&Toy  ivl  ^tolia  mentioned  by  Thucy- 

fiimififipiay  koI  OoXarrav,  Kal  dides. 

TO  hvTipoy  "Siiioy,  Kal  to  TpiToy  *  Strabo,  p*  376,  453. 

'  Oi  p*  'IdaKijy  €lj(py  Koi  N^ptrov  eiyoolfvXXoy^ 
Kal  KporvXci*  iyifioyTOy  Kal  AlycXcira  Tpjif^iiay. 

IL  B.  V.  632. 
VOL.  III.  £ 
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Laertes  ^ ;  but  this  is  obviously  inconsistent  with 
the  latter  having  been  in  the  quarter  of  Neium. 
On  the  other  hand,  Heracleon  is  adverse  to  the 
placing  of  Crocyleia  at  Vath5r,  because  he  states 
the  unnamed  town  to  have  been  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  But  where  a  hearing  is  con- 
cerned, little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  ancient 
authority,  and  if  Crocyleia  was  the  second  town  in 
,  importance,  as  the  ancient  notices  of  it  seem  to 
show,  we  cannot  but  believe  Vathjr  to  have  been 
its  site.  The  rugged  jSlgilips  can  be  nowhere  so 
well  placed  as  at  Anoi. 

But  of  all  the  topographical  questions  arising 
firom  the  Odyssey,  that  of  the  site  of  Dnlichiura 
IS  the  most  puzzling,  and  the  same  diflSculty 
was  felt  by  the  ancient  critics.  Hellanicus  sup- 
posed Dulichium  to  have  been  die  ancient  name 
of  the  island  of  Cephallenia  :  Andron  that  of 
one  of  its  cities,  which  Pherecydes  conceived  to 
have  been  Pale, — an  opinion  supported  by  Pausa- 
nias '.  But  Strabo  insists  (hat  Dulichium  was  one 
of  the  Echinades,  which  were  occupied  (together 
with  Dulichium)  before  the  Trojan  war  by  some 
of  the  Epeii  of  Elis,  under  Meges,  grandson  of 
Augeas,  who  led  300  ships  from  the  Echinades  to 


^  r&iroy    kv  ^IdaKif    or    ica,\  fjLoc>     This  refers  to  the  line  ill 

KporvXciov. — Stephan.  in  A^  the  Odyssey,  A.  ▼•  IDS* 

On  which  Eostathius  observes         '  Strabo,  p.  456.     Pausan. 

that  Demus  was  the  name  of  Eliac.  post.  c.  15. 
a  town  in  Ithaca. 
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Troy  *.  The  opinion  of  Strabo,  therefore,  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  poet,  and  there  seemg  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  that  Dulichium  was  the  head  of 
an  insular  state,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  the  Telebose  and  Taphii,  and  like 
some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  in  modem  times, 
may  have  attained  by  maritime  commerce,  not  un- 
mixed  perhaps  with  piracy,  a  degree  of  popnlous- 
ness  and  opulence,  beyond  the .  proportion  of  its 
dimensions  and  natural  resources. 

Petali  being  the  largest  of  the  Echinades^  and 
possessing  the  advantage  of  two  well  sheltered  har*^ 
hours,  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
the  ancient  Dulichium.  It  is  indeed  a  mere  rock, 
but  beiii^  sepamted  only  by  a  strait  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  tiie  fertile  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the 
AcJieUms  and  river  of  CEnia^  its  natural  deficiencies 
may  have  been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of 
gia^y  and  abounding  in  wheat,  which  Homer  ap- 
plies  to  Dulichium  ^,  may  be  referred  to  that  part 
of  its  territory.  But  in  fact,  there  is  no  proof  in 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dtdichxaniy  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
island ;  it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a  city  on  the  coast  oi  Aeamaniaj  c^posite  to  the 
Eehinades,  perhaps  at  Tragam^sti,  or  more  pro- 
bably at  the  harbour  named  Pandeleimona,  or 
Plaiya,  which  is  separated  only  by  a  channel  of  a 

^  Strabo,  pp.  351,  458,  459. 

Tmv  alB'  fiyefx6ytv€  Mey9C,  &c  — II.  B.  v.  625. 

' AovXex^'oif  rroXvirypov  iroi^eiroc. — ^d.  IT.  v.  396. 
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mile  or  two  from  the  Schinades.  The  Oxeias  seem 
not  to  have  been  included  in  this  little  state,  for 
Homer  in  another  place  alludes  to  them  under  the 
name  of  Those,  a  synonym  of  Oxeise  ^ 

Sept*  2L — In  proceeding  to  the  port  of  Frikes 
I  observe,  near  a  ruined  church  of  the  Panaghia, 
several  ancient  blocks  of  stone  carved  in  furrows, 
as  if  for  a  rustic  basement.  Here  are  also  two  in- 
scriptions, one  of  which  is  in  Latin.  Like  all  those 
found  in  the  district  of  Oxol,  they  are  sepulchralj 
and  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire'.  At  Frikes 
are  several  magazines,  and  here  the  Oxoites  prin- 
cipdly  e«,y  rd,e,r'ni.ritia«  trade,  4o«gh  U« 
harbour  is  exposed  to  a  swell  when  the  wind  is 
strong  at  east,  as  well  as  to  dangerous  gusts  from 
the  narrow  gorge  which  communicates  with  the 
valley  of  Oxoi.  It  is  much  safer,  however,  than 
the  open  bays  of  Polls  and  Afales.  Ships  generally 
anchor  at  Mavrond,  on  the  southern  side,  or  at 
Limeni,  to  the  north,  in  preference  to  Frikes  itself. 
At  Mavrona  there  is  a  convent  of  St.  Nicolas,  and 
behind  it  vineyards,  on  the  ascent  as  far  up  as 
Anoi.  Having  embarked  in  the  Manzera,  we  beat 
out  of  the  harbour  at  noon,  soon  meet  the  Mae- 
strale,  and  quickly  pass  the  port  of  Ki6ni,  which 
is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  descent  from  Anoi.  Here 
are  several  houses  and  magazines  on  its  shore,  but 
the  harbour,  like  Frikes,  is  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  eastward.     Having  crossed  the  entrance  of  the 

^  'H^e  Trap*  "HXiSa  ^av,  6dt  xpariovaiy  'Eireioi, 

"EyBiy  S*  aZ  vifffoiffiv  cirtTrpoci^JCc  Qojaiy. — Od.  O.  v.  298. 
Strabo,  p.  351,  458. 
*  V.  Inscription,  Nos.  108,  109, 110,  111,  112,  118, 
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Gulf  of  Molo,  we  pass  a  small  port  to  the  north-east 
of  Skhino,  named  Ghidhaki,  having  an  islet  of  that 
name  before  it,  then  a  bare  coast,  then  Filiatro  and 
Sarakiniko,  two  little  bays  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
which  separates  this  coast  from  the  plain  of  Vathj^, 
and  reach  Port  Lia  in  time  for  me  to  land  and  visit 
the  fountain,  which  by  the  learned  of  Vathj^  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Arethusa  of  the  poet.  The 
spring  is  in  a  ravine  midway  between  the  shore 
and  a  long  perpendicular  cliff  which  closes  the 
ravine,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  This 
precipice  forms  the  point  of  junction  between 
Mount  Merovugli  and  a  range  of  hills  which  follow 
the  eastern  and  southern  shore  of  the  island.  In 
seasons  of  rain  a  torrent  falls  in  a  cascade  over 
the  precipice,  and  from  its  foot  descends  rapidly 
between  slopes  covered  with  vines,  com,  and 
fig  trees,  and  leaving  the  pigadhi  or  fountain 
on  its  left,  joins  the  sea  at  port  Lia.  The  fountain 
is  a  natural  and  never-failing  reservoir  in  a  cavern, 
before  which  a  wall  has  been  built  with  a  trough 
for  the  convenience  of  watering  cattle.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  really  the  foun- 
tain Arethusa  intended  by  Homer,  and  that  the 
precipice  above  it  is  the  rock  Corax,  which  the 
poet  had  in  view  in  describing  the  station  of  the 
swineherd  Eumseus.  Such  a  source  of  water  must 
always  have  been  valuable  and  celebrated  in  this 
thirsty  land ;  the  cliff  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
have  deserved  the  poet's  notice,  and  the  station  of 
EumsBUS,  as  I  before  remarked,  was  evidently  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  would  even 
seem  that  the  poet  alluded  to  this  precipice  when 
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he  represented  Ulysses  as  confirming  the  assur^ 
ances  which  he  gives  to  the  incredulous  Eumieus 
of  the  approaching  return  of  his  master,  by  per* 
mitting  the  swineherd  to  throw  him  over  the  ^^  great 
rock"  if  his  words  should  prove  false  ^  Near  the 
pigadhi  is  another  smaller  cavern,  which  also 
contains  water. 

Below  them  the  torrent  continues  its  rapid  course 
to  the  sea  along  a  narrow  glen,  where  a  deep 
channel  in  the  lime-stone  rock  is  overhung  with 
the  trees  which  cover  all  the  heights  around,  and 
which  consist  chiefly  of  lentisk,  agnus-castus,  myrtle, 
and  holly-oak.  The  scenery  of  the  Arethusa  and 
Corax  is  very  beautiful,  not  only  in  its  nearer  fea- 
tures, but  as  commanding  a  noble  prospect  of  the 
sea,  of  the  Echinades,  and  of  the  coasts  of  Acamania 
and  ^tolia,  seen  through  the  openings  of  the 
woody  precipices.  The  port  of  Lia  is  well  shel- 
tered from  the  north  by  an  island,  on  either  side 
pf  which  there  is  a  convenient  access,  to  the  harr 
hour,  and  a  considerable  depth  of  water  near  the 
shore,  as  in  every  part  of  the  coast  of  Ithaca. 
The  island  is  covered  with  brushwood,  and  is  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  circumference;  it  is  called 
Parapigadhi,  from  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
fountain,  of  which  the  pure  and  never-failing  sup- 
ply is  as  useful  to  ships  as  to  shepherds.  After 
having  doubled  the  cape  of  St.  John,  which  is  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  we  sail  close 

^  £(  Be  K€  fill  tXdf^triy  Aval  rcoc  &g  ayopeiutf 
A/iwac  iinoaevaatf  /JoXceiv  fiiyaXriQ  Kara  irirpriCf 
"O^pa  icai  &XXoc  ittw^oq  AXrverac  iirepojreveiy, 

Od.  X.  Y.  398. 
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under  the  coast  with  a  pleasant  maeBtrale,  and 
having  passed  the  little  harbour  of  St.  Andrew 
under  the  southern  termination  of  Mount  Mero* 
vugli,  stand  over  for  Cape  Kh^lia,  in  Kefalonia. 
The  wind  coming  afterwards  from  that  shore^  we 
are  obliged  to  beat  into  the  anchorage  of  Agiili,  in 
the  sonth^eastem  angle  of  the  great  bay  of  Samo. 

Sept  22. — Samos,  which  has  preserved  its  name 
ever  since  the  first  establishment  of  a  Greek  city 
on  this  spot,  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  street  of 
magazines,  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  a  wide  valley  which  borders  the  bay,  and  which 
is  overlooked  to  the  southward  by  the  great  sum- 
mit called  "ElatOy  and  by  the  Italians  Montenero. 
SamSj  or  the  ciiy  of  the  Sa^cbc, .  as  we  find  it 
written  on  the  coins  of  this  place,  stood  on  the 
north-western  face  of  a  bicipitous  height,  which 
rises  from  the  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
street  of  magaziiies.  The  ruins  and  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  show  that  the  city  occupied  the 
two  summits,  an  intermediate  hollow,  and  their 
slope  as  &r  as  the  sea.  With  the  exception  of 
some  terraces  of  olive  trees  and  com  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  two  hills,  they  are  entirely  covered  with 
wild  shrubs,  and  are  connected  behind  with  higher 
ridges  in  a  similar  state,  which  follow  the  coast  to  the 
southward,  as  far  as  the  vale  of  Pronos.  On  the  north* 
em  of  the  two  summits  are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis, 
consisting  of  the  entire  circuit  of  the  foundations, 
and  in  some  places  of  several  courses  of  masonry 
of  the  most  regular  kind;  the  stones  are  fitted 
together  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  some  which 
I  measured  are  equal  to  cubes  of  6  or  8  feet.     All 

12 
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the  ground  within  the  citadel,  with  the  exception 
of  a  rocky  height  in  the  centre,  is  cultivated  with 
com,  and  strewn  with  fragments  of  ancient  pottery. 
In  the  midst  of  the  ploughed  ground  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  cistern  built  of  Roman  bricks. 
On  the  summit  of  the  southern  height  stands  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  the  ayioi  ^av^vrcc,  on  one 
side  of  which  are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  wall, 
which  appears  to  have  encircled  this  summit,  thus 
forming  a  second  but  smaller  castle.  This  agrees 
with  l!vy.  who  mentions  both  the  arx  majof,  or 
greater  citadel  of  Same,  and  another  named  Cy* 
atis. 

Same  was  considerably  smaller  than  Leucas,  its 
circuit  being  barely  two  miles.  The  south-eastern 
or  upper  wall  of  the  city,  which  united  the  two 
citadels,  is  still  in  part  preserved  on  the  side  of 
either  hill ;  the  eastern  and  western  faces  of  the 
town  walls  may  also  be  traced  in  places,  as  well 
as  some  parts  of  that  side  which  was  parallel  to 
the  sea  beach ;  one  piece  in  particular  towards 
the  western  angle,  is  of  the  most  regular  kind  and 
finest  workmanship,  being  formed  of  stones  exactly 
equal,  vnth  projections  in  the  middle  of  the  face 
of  each  stone,  and  as  usual  in  this  kind  of  masonry, 
with  one  narrow  course  near  the  ground.  In  the 
hollow  between  the  two  hills  towards  the  center  of 
the  site  are  many  foundations  of  ancient  masonry, 
and  near  the  western  angle  of  the  city  some  re-- 
mains  of  moles,  which  were  probably  connected 
with  the  maritime  wall  of  the  city,  project  from 
the  beach  into  the  sea ;  they  formed  an  artificial 
shelter  for  vessels,  which  was  very  necessary  here, 
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as  the  bay,  although  well  adapted  to  a  large 
modem  fleet,  was  too  mach  exposed  for  ancient 
ships.  Near  the  jetties  are  some  shapeless  ruins 
of  Roman  brick.  Some  other  remains  of  the  same 
construction,  vulgarly  called  the  zecca,  or  mint, 
are  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  ancient  site,  near  a  metokhi  of 
the  monastery ;  and  there  is  a  third  ruin  of  brick- 
work on  the  western  side  of  the  walls,  behind  the 
modem  street,  which  by  the  apertures  in  its  walls 
seems  to  have  been  a  bath.  These  ruins  of  Roman 
construction  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  Strabo, 
who  correctly  describes  the  situation  of  Same, 
asserts  that  in  his  time  there  remained  only  a 
few  vestiges  of  the  city  ^  It  would  seem  that 
Same,  like  many  other  Greek  cities,  revived  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  existing  re- 
mains belonged  to  buildings  of  a  subsequent  date. 
Many  sepulchres  have  been  discovered  in  the  cul- 
tivated fields  adjacent  to  the  ancient  site,  as  well 
as  near  the  Mint^  where  in  particular  an  old  monk 
of  the  metokhi  remembers  two  gold  coins  to  have 
been  found. 

The  solidity  and  finished  construction  of  the 
existing  specimens  of  the  Hellenic  walls  of  Same 
seem  worthy  of  a  city  which  stood  a  siege  of  four 
months  against  the  Romans  under  the  consul  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  in  the  year  189  b.  c. '.  I  have 
already  hinted  that  the  northern  height  seems  to 
be  the  major  arx,  or  chief  citadel,  noticed  by  Livy 

*  4  •'vv  fiiyovKir'  coriv,  "ixyfl      our*  ahriiQ  ^fiaioi  KaXovvrai* — 
S'  airr^c  ^iicwrai  icard  fiitrop      Strabo,  p.  455. 
Toy  rpoc  'IBaKfi  xopdfiov'  ol  S'  '  Liv.  1.  38,  c.  29. 
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on  that  occasion,  and  the  height  of  the  Fanendes 
that  named  Cyatis.  Fulvius,  after  having  reduced 
Ambracia  and  ^tolia,  had  passed  over  into  Ce-* 
phallenia,  and  received  hostages  from  iia  four 
cities,  when  the  Samasi,  suddenly  changing  their 
conduct,  shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans. 
The  siege  was  remarkable  for  the  diligence  with 
which  the  besieged  retrenched  their  walls  as 
quickly  aB  they  were  demolished,  and  for  the 
vigorous  and  frequent  sallies  by  which  they  in* 
terrupted  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  In  these 
sorties,  theix  most  effective  opponents  were  100 
slingers  of  Achaia,  who  having  been  habituated 
from  their  youth  to  exercise,  with  pebbles  found 
on  the  beach  of  ^gium,  Patree,  and  Dyme,  had 
acquired  a  greater  skill  in  their  art,  even  than  the 
slingers  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  When  at  length 
the  besieged  had  become  weakened  by  fatigue  and 
loss  of  men,  the  Romans  scaled  the  Cyatis  during 
the  night,  and  from  thence  penetrated  into  liie 
agora,  upon  which  the  Samaei  retired  into  the 
larger  citadel,  and  the  next  day  surrendered  and 
were  enslaved. 

The  ruins  of  Same  command  a  good  view  of  the 
western  side  of  Ithaca,  and  the  outline  of  the  four 
natural  divisions  of  the  island,  Oxoi,  Anoi,  Aet6, 
and  Vathjr,  is  particularly  well  marked  from  hence. 
The  valley  of  Same  is  about  3  miles  in  width  at 
the  sea,  and  5  or  6  in  length  from  north  to  south. 
Above  the  latter  extremity,  in  a  lofty  situation, 
stands  the  village  of  Kulurata,  under  Mount  'Elato  \ 

'  Pliny  (1.  4,  c.  12.)  gives  mountain,  not  of  Cephall^iia, 
the  name  of   Elatus    to  the     but  ofZaeynthu9,iidiich  accords 
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and  there  are  several  other  small  Tillages  on  the 
heights  around  the  plain.  The  whole  forms  the 
district  of  Samos ;  it  produces  chiefly  com  and 
olives.  A  brook,  now  dry,  which  rises  in  Mount 
'£lato  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  plain  into 
the  bay.  According  to  Strabo,  the  ancient  appel- 
lation of  this  great  mountain,  which  is  so  lofty  as 
to  be  visible  at  sea,  together  with  ^tna  in  Sicily, 
was  ^nus;  and  he  adds,  that  upon  it  stood  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  ^nesius  ^  A  few  years  ago, 
an  accidental  fire,  like  that  which  happened  in 
Mount  PameSj  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
woods  of  fir,  from  which  Mount  'Elato  derives  its 
modem  name.  The  bare  stems  are  now  conspicu- 
ous monuments  of  the  misfortune. 

Having  with  dijfficulty  procured  a  mule  and  two 
asses,  I  depart  from  Samo  for  Argostoli  at  3.30, 
P.M.;  we  cross  the  plain  in  its  widest  part,  and 
arrive  in  an  hour  at  the  village  of  Puldta,  situated 
cm  the  slope  of  the  range,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  Mount  'Elato,  and  occupies  the  whole  length  of 
the  island,  beginning  southward  at  Cape  Skala, 
and  approaching  the  northern  coast  near  Asso ; 
fix>m  whence  it  is  prolonged  northward  in  the 
form  of  a  long  promontory,  which  lies  parallel  to 
Ithaca^  and  teraiinates  at  Cape  Viskardho,  oppo- 
site to  Cape  Dukato  in  Lefk&dha. 

in  lome  measure  with  the  vXii-         *  fuyunvy  f  opoq  Iv  uvrf 
€oaa  ZdicvvdoQ  of  Homer,  by      Alvo(,  iy  f  to  tov  Aide  A2vif- 
rendering  it  probable  that  the      aiov  cepc^F.—^Strabo,  p.  456. 
mountains  of  Zante,  though  now 
bare,    were    formerly  covered 
with  firs. 
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After  passing  Pulata,  we  ascend  the  ridge  slowly 
through  bushes  and  rocks  by  a  very  rugged  path, 
and  arrive  a  little  after  sunset  at  the  summit,  from 
whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
island.  To  the  west  appears  the  great  bay  and 
the  town  of  Lixuri.  Argostoli  and  its  harbour  are 
hid  by  a  round  mountain  in  face  of  us,  which 
forms  a  ridge  parallel  to  that  of  Mount  'Elato ; 
between  them  is  a  rugged  valley  poorly  cultivated, 
with  a  torrent  at  the  bottom.  To  the  left  of  the 
round  mountain,  near  the  head  of  Argostoli  Bay, 
is  seen  Livadho,  the  third  town  in  the  island,  and 
having  in  its  dependency  22  villages,  with  all  the 
ancient  plain  of  the  Cranii^  whose  city  occupied 
a  site  still  called  Krania,  above  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  bay  of  Argostoli.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plain  of  Livadho  rises  the  insulated  height  of 
St.  George,  crowned  with  a  Venetian  castle,  now 
abandoned.  Strabo  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
incorrect  idea  of  Cephallenia,  for  he  states  that 
its  circumference  was  only  300  stades,  instead  of 
which  it  is  near  800,  and  that  at  the  gulf  contain- 
ing the  cities  of  the  Cranii  and  Palenses  the  island 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  isthmus,  so  low 
that  it  was  sometimes  covered  by  the  sea  ^ 

We  descend  on  foot  into  the  head  of  the  valley 
just  mentioned,  and  then  passing  over  the  second 
ridge,  descend  again  until  we  arrive  at  the  village 
of  Faraklata,  through  which  passes  the  road  from 
Argostoli  to  Asso.  Farther  to  the  north,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  Lixuri,  is  Deliklata,  a  vil- 

*  Strabo,  p.  456. 
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lage  of  500  tafeks,  and  said  to  be  the  most  rebel- 
lious and  disorderly  in  the  island.  From  Farak- 
lata  we  continue  to  descend  a  road  something  better 
than  before,  but  which  required  a  sure-footed  mule 
and  a  fine  moonlight  night  to  make  it  tolerably 
safe.  On  every  side  are  bare  rocks,  with  very  little 
cultivation  in  the  intervals.  At  length  we  enter  a 
narrow  rocky  torrent  bed,  which  emerges  at  an  hour 
below  Faraklata,  on  a  small  level  on  the  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Argost61i,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the 
town ;  thence  proceed  along  the  sea  side  to  a  ferry 
opposite  the  southern  end,  which  we  cross  at  9. 

The  only  place  of  amusement  either  at  Argos- 
toli  or  Lixuri  is  a  Casino  at  each  of  those  places, 
where  the  people  meet,  drink  coffee,  and  play. 
There  is  little  society  on  account  of  the  family 
enmities.  The  houses  of  Argostoli  have  in  general 
only  one  story,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  to 
which  this  island  has  the  reputation  of  being  more 
subject  than  any  of  the  surrounding  countries; 
the  lowest  part  of  the  wall  is  of  stone,  and  the  upper 
of  wood,  and  the  stone-work  contains  a  framing 
of  wood,  in  order  that  the  house  may  stand  even 
if  the  earthquake  should  throw  down  the  stones. 
The  town  is  very  irregular,  and  in  the  outskirts  are 
a  great  number  of  miserable  cottages.  The  fences 
of  the  surrounding  gardens  and  fields  are  chiefly 
composed  of  American  aloes. 

Sept.  24. — The  walls  of  the  Cranii  are  among  the 
best  extant  specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  Greeks,  and  a  curious  example  of  their 
attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference  to 
other  conveniences,  for  nothing  can  be  more  rug- 
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ged  and  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  inclosure,  which  was  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  followed  the  crests  of  several  rocky- 
summits,  surrounding  an  elevated  hollow  which 
falls  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Argostoli.  This  extremity  served  for  an  harbour 
to  the  city,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  so  nar- 
rowed by  moles  from  either  shore  as  to  have  formed 
a  closed  port.  The  highest  of  the  mountains  just 
mentioned  is  that  which  rises  in  face  of  Argostoli 
to  the  east.  There  are  few  or  no  remains  of  the 
town  wall  along  the  crest  of  this  mountain,  which 
formed  the  north-western  face  of  the  city;  but 
from  its  inland  extremity  commences  the  north- 
eastern face,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  lower 
parts  of  the  walls  and  towers  are  extant,  and  in  the 
middle  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  in  a  similar 
state  of  preservation,  retired  within  the  line  of  the 
walls,  and  having  a  quadrangular  dromus  before 
it  like  that  of  PlaUBa^  about  fifteen  yards  square. 
The  south-eastern  and  south-western  fronts  of  the 
city  are  in  some  parts,  particularly  towards  the 
south,  equally  well  preserved;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  latter  the  wall  descends  the  heights  abruptly, 
and  terminates  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Argostoli, 
near  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  and  some  copious 
springs  there  issuing  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
This  south-western  height  had  a  double  inclosure 
at  the  summit,  but  which  can  hardly  be  called 
an  acropolis,  as  this  is  the  lowest  of  the  hills.  At 
the  eastern  angle  there  seems  also  to  have  been  an 
inclosure  or  citadel.     The  gate  in  the  middle  of 
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the  north-eastern  side  led  immediately  into  the  ele- 
vated hollow  already  mentioned,  which  is  grown 
with  olives,  and  is  watered  by  a  torrent  from  the 
eastern  summit,  which,  meeting  another  from  the 
northern,  flows  to  the  harbour.  The  walls  of  the 
north-eastern  front  are  a  complete  specimen  of  the 
second  or  polygonal  species  of  masonry.  A  founda* 
tion  stone  in  one  of  the  towers  is  twelve  feet  long, 
eight  feet  h%h,  and  thick  in  proportion.  On  the 
south-eastern  and  south-western  faces  some  of  the 
masonry  is  more  regular.  On  the  outside  of  the 
north-eastern  face,  near  the  eastern  angle,  are  the 
remains  of  a  wall  built  at  a  right  angle  to  the  in- 
closure  of  the  city,  and  stretching  frt)m  that  wall  to  a 
brook  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  thus  effectually  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  an  enemy  along  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  and  obliging  him  to  make  a  great 
circuit.  At  Crania,  as  in  other  Hellenic  fortifica- 
tions, the  beautiful  masonry  of  the  walls  was  only 
a  fouling,  all  the  middle  of  the  work,  amounting  to 
a  third  of  the  thickness,  having  been  formed  of 
rough  stones  and  mortar.  Not  a  vestige  of  any 
foundations,  either  constructed  or  excavated,  is  to 
be  seen  among  the  ru^ed  rocks  within  the  indosure, 
a  remark  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  apply  to  se- 
veral other  ancient  sites  of  great  extent,  and  of  the 
same  rocky  kind,  and  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
chief  intent  of  these  extensive  inclosures  was  to  se- 
cure the  inhabitants,  cattle,  and  property,  of  the 
whole  district  in  moments  of  danger,  and  that  they 
were  very  partially  occupied  in  times  of  tranquillity . 
The  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tenor 
of  their  history,  support  this  opinion. 
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Sept»  25. — Sail  to  Lixuri  in  company  with  the 
commandant  of  the  Russian  garrison  and  our  vice* 
consul,  Mr.  Victor  Karj^dhi.  Dine  with  the 
prj^tano,  and  visit  the  Paleo-kastro,  which  is  now 
nothing  but  a  small  height  rising  immediately 
from  the  side  of  the  bay,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  is  formed  of  the  same 
kind  of  white  soil  as  the  Castle-hill  of  Zakytho, 
and  is  cut  into  gullies  by  the  rain  in  the  same 
manner.  In  such  a  soil  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  find  many  remains  of  antiquity ;  ac- 
cordingly there  is  nothing  left  but  a  receptacle  for 
a  single  body,  excavated  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
great  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  a  well  or 
cistern,  which  is  also  cut  out  of  a  vein  of  rock.  In 
the  fields,  however,  at  the  foot  of  this  height,  near 
the  sea,  many  ancient  squared  blocks  are  scattered 
about,  and  there  is  a  wall  which,  although  built  of 
loose  stones  and  mortar,  appears  once  to  have  had 
a  Hellenic  facing.  An  old  man  whom  I  meet,  re- 
members to  have  seen  an  inscription  found  here, 
with  the  word  IlaXci^v  on  it,  which  was  carried  to 
Venice'.  At  a  casino  several  large  wrought  quad- 
rangular masses  have  lately  been  dug  out  and  car* 
ried  away  for  use :  and  half-way  between  this 
place  and  the  town  are  some  fragments  of  small 
Doric  columns  and  an  inscribed  cornice,  which 
were  found  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  a 
chapel.  A  little  nearer  the  town  there  is  a  cata- 
comb, and  close  by  it  three  receptacles,  like  the 

'  In  the  year  1758.     It  is  published  in  the  Monumenta  Pelo- 
ponnesiaca  of  Paciaudi,  p.  94. 
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one  before-mentioned,  excavated  in  the  summit  of 
a  great  rock.  These  are  now  the  only  remains  of 
PcUe  aboveground,  but  the  name  in  the  slightly- 
corrupted  form  of  Palio  still  remains  attached  to 
the  plain,  which  extends  about  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference around  Pale6kastro,  and  the  whole 
Peninsula,  as  far  as  the  western  coast  and  Grulf  of 
Asso,  is  called  Paliki  \  which,  being  purely  Hellenic, 
is  sufficient  with  the  name  of  Palio,  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  on  and  around  the  hill  of  Paleo- 
kastro,  to  fix  the  latter  for  the  site .  of  the  ancient 
Pale,  or  city  of  the  XlaXeic,  or  Palenses,  for  such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  local  form  of  the  name,  which 
varies  greatly  in  the  printed  authorities.  Paliki  is 
now  divided  into  two  districts  Anoi  and  Katoi'.  The 
plain  of  P&lio  has  a  white  argillaceous  soil,  similar 
to  that  of  Zakytho,  and  consists  chiefly  of  currant 
plantations  fenced  with  aloes;  there  are  several 
wind-mills  in  it.  The  town  of  Lixiiri  is  more  irre- 
gular than  that  of  Argostoli,  the  streets  dirtier,  the 
houses  of  the  rich  more  mean,  and  the  poorer 
cottages  more  numerous.  A  muddy  rivulet  crossed 
by  two  small  bridges,  traverses  the  middle  of  the 
town.  It  is  reckoned  more  populous  than  Argos- 
toli, and  the  situation  more  healthy,  which  may 
easily  be  imagined  as  it  is  well  ventilated,  and  has 
none  of  that  shallow  water  and  marshy  ground 
which  are  at  the  head  pf  the  Bay  of  Argostoli  : 
the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  seamen. 

The  island  of  Kefklonia  is  divided  into  eighteen 
districts.     The  population  is  about  60,000.     The 

*  naXiJci.  •  'Ai'wi),  Karw/|. 
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exports  in  the  (xtder  of  qaantity  are  currants,  wine, 
oil,  cheese,  barley,  caroubs,  oats,  oranges  and  le- 
mons, honey,  melons,  cibibo«  madder,  liquorice, 
squills,  and  aloes.  Among  the  productions  are  also 
maize  and  wheat,  but  not  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  two  or  three  months ;  with  some 
cotton  and  flax,  nsed  in  the  manufocture  of  coarse 
stufis,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  blankets  and 
capots  made  from  the  wool  of  the  island.  The 
seafaring  population,  including  fishermen,  amounts 
to  near  3,000.  The  soil  is  rocky  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  stony  CTen  in  the  plains; 
but  the  productions  are  generally  good  in  their 
kinds,  particularly  the  wine,  of  which  the  island 
would  be  capable  of  producing  a  great  variety  and 
quantity,  if  there  were  more  care  and  intelligence 
in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  it.  Want 
of  water  is  the  great  defect  of  the  islaioud.  There  is 
not  a  single  constantly  flowing  stream :  the  sources 
are  neither  numerous  nor  plentiful,  and  many  of 
them  fail  entirely  in  dry  summers,  creating  some- 
times a  great  distress. 

The  ancient  writers  notice  only  four  cities  in 
Cephallenia^  of  three  of  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  sites:  the  fourth,  Proni  or  Pronesus, 
is  shown  by  Polybius  to  have  been  opposite  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Peloponnesus,  and  small, 
but  strongly  situated'.  Its  remains  are  found  not 
far  above  the  shore  of  Lim^nia,  a  harbour  about 
three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Kapri.    But 

*  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  30;  Liv.  '  TroXifffidrioy    iv9iro\i6pKfi' 

1.  36,  c.  28  ;  Strabo,  p.  455.         rov, — Polyb.  1.  5,  c.  3. 
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besides  these  four  cities,  all  which  were  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  coin  their  own  money,  it  ap- 
pears, from  several  Hellenic  names  still  existing, 
that  there  were  some  other  fortresses  or  subordinate 
towns  in  Cephallenia.  The  position  of  Asso,  on 
a  peninsula  commanding  two  harbours,  concurs 
with  the  evidence  of  a  piece  of  Hellenic  wall 
in  the  modem  castle,  to  show  that  here  stood 
a  fortress  named  Aseus.  On  the  same  coast,  to 
the  southward,  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Palikl,  the  harbour  of  Aterra 
indicates  an  ancient  site  by  its  name,  which 
differs  only  by  a  slight  dialectic  variation  from 
Atella,  a  known  name.  Farther  south,  on  the 
coast  of  the  same  peninsula,  Tafio,  where  many 
ancient  sepulchres  are  found,  is  the  site  apparently 
of  Tapfaus,  a  Cephallenian  town^  noticed  by  Ste- 
pbanus.  Towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  island 
Rakli  and  Orisso,  or  Erisso,  have  every  appearance 
of  being  ancient  names.  Rakli,  which  lies  between 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Mount  'Elato  and  the 
maritime  ridge,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was 
anciently  a  HercLclia  in  that  valley,  and  Erisso, 
that  the  long  narrow  peninsula  so  named  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  contained  an- 
ciently a  town  of  Erissus.  The  port  of  Viskardho 
is  evidently  the  PanormuSj  which  an  epigram  of 
Antipater  of  Thessalonica  describes  as  being  oppo- 
site to  Ithaca ',  and  which  Artemidorus,  by  attri- 

*  ^Of/3c  Kc^XX^vaiv  Xc/i€y6<ricoire,  9iya  Wavo^fiov 
Na/MK  rpfi\i(ri^  dmiripriv  *10dici}c* 

Anthol.  Jacobs,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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bating  to  it  a  distance  of  twelve  stades  from  that 
island  ^  shows  to  have  been  in  this  the  narrowest 
strait.  The  convenience  of  this  harbour,  at  the 
part  of  the  entrance  of  the  channels  of  Ithaca  and 
Leucate^  has  in  all  ages  rendered  it  valuable.  On 
a  former  journey  I  observed  there  some  remains 
of  Roman  ruins  near  the  shore,  and  there  would 
seem,  from  the  ancient  authorities  which  I  have 
cited,  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
point  which  shelters  the  northern  side  of  the  port, 
corresponding  to  a  similar  temple  on  the  summit 
of  Leucate.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Cephallenia 
was  inhabited  by  the  ex-consul  Caius  Antonius 
Nepos,  uncle  of  Marcus  Antonius,  when  he  was 
exiled  from  Italy.  The  whole  island  obeyed  him 
as  if  it  had  been  his  private  property,  and  he  pro* 
jected  the  building  of  a  new  city,  but  being  recalled 
from  banishment,  and  dying  soon  afterwards,  his 
intention  was  never  executed.  Pale,  Pronus,  and 
Crania  were  then  small,  and  Same  a  mere  ruin*. 

*  Artemidorus  ap.  Porphyr.  '  Strabo,  p.  455. 

Ant.  Nymph. 
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CYTHERA,  ^OM/LS  ISLANDS. 

Arrival  at  Tzerigo — Kapsali — Cythera,  PhcenicuSf  Scandda — 
Milo—Khora—Kastro— Ruins  o{  Melus — Paro,  ancient  city 
— Description  of  the  Island — Andiparo— Ancient  Quarries  of 
Panu — Kosto — Marmara — Naxia,  Naxus —  Island  of  Paldti-^ 
Villages,  Population,  Produce — ^Dhiles^  Z)e/ttf ,  Hierum  of 
ApoUOf  Mount  CynthuSf  Olympiehtm — Rheneia — M^kono, 
Myconus — Skyro,  Scyrus — Port  AchiUeium — Skdnghero — 
ScopehUf  Sciaihust  Halonesusy  Icus — ^Aistrati. 

Sept.  30. — ^We  anchor  this  evening  at  Kapsali,  in 
Cerigo,  after  having  encountered  off  the  Tcenarian 
promontory  some  stormy  weather,  which  threatened 
to  send  us  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  an  adverse  gale  in  the  same  place  and 
at  the  same  season  that  I  had  the  misfortune,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  late  Lieut. 
Col.  Squire,  to  be  shipwrecked  at  Avlemona,  in 
this  island. 

Oct.  1. — Remain  at  the  port  in  my  tent,  and 
receive  our  vice-consul  Calucci,  to  whose  kindness 
on  that  occasion  we  were  extremely  indebted.  In 
the  evening  we  walk  up  to  the  town  together,  and 
attend  a  baptism  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mormori,  the 
Russian  vice-consul,  the  Prj^tano George  Arvanitaki, 
of  Zante,  standing  godfather.  This  Pr5^tano  is  well 
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spoken  of  by  the  Cerigotes  as  disinterested,  liberal 
,  and  impartial.  The  pay  of  Prj^tano  is  90  dollars  a 
month,  that  of  Legislator  80  dollars,  of  a  Senator 
60.  The  Prj^tano  keeps  a  table  for  aides-de-camp 
and  secretaries,  for  which  he  has  no  allowance. 
The  garrison  of  Cerigo  now  consists  only  of  two 
Russian  officers  with  one  company,  and  a  few 
Albanians,  chiefly  Suliotes. 

The  obscurity  of  the  history  of  Greece  during 
the  middle  ages,  renders  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  modem  appellation  of  this  island  to  its  origin. 
It  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Sclavonic  name 
in  the  Greek  islands.  Tzerigo  was  perhaps  a  Ser- 
vian chieftain,  who  obtained  possession  of  Cythera 
when  the  2/cv0ai  S^XajSoi,  or  barbarians  of  Scla- 
vonic race  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  such 
numbers  that  a  name  of  Sclavonic  origin  has  ever 
since  remained  attached  to  the  peninsula  ^  T2>p{- 
yoc,  in  Italian  Cerigo,  contains  about  50  villages 
and  7000  inhabitants :  in  the  town  there  are 
scarcely  1000.  The  most  fruitful  parts  are  the 
plains  of  Mylopotamo  and  Livadhi ;  the  latter, 
which  I  formerly  crossed  on  my  way  from  Avle- 
mona  to  the  town,  consists  of  vineyards  and  com 
fields,  interspersed  with  olive  and  other  fruit 
trees,  as  well  as  with  villages,  single  houses,  and 
labourers'  huts.  The  town  of  Cerigo  stands  on 
a  narrow  ridge  500  yards  in  length,  terminating 
at  the  south-eastern  end  in  a  precipitous  rock, 
crowned  with  a  castle  which  is  accessible  only  on 

'  Mor^a,  from  More,  (sea,)  as  being  the  maritime  province 
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the  side  towards  the  town,  by  a  steep  and  winding 
path,  but  is  commanded  by  a  conical  height  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  fidge.  The  town  is  enfiladed 
by  a  battery  of  three  guns  in  the  castle,  which  was 
erected  or  repaired  by  the  French  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  Venetian  Islands. 

In  the  north-western  height,  which  is  composed 
of  a  bluidi  calcareous  stone,  the  most  common 
rock  in  the  island,  are  some  hard  argillaceous 
veins,  noted  for  containing  numerous  bones  per- 
fectly resembling  the  natural  bone,  except  that 
the  place  of  the  marrow  is  filled  with  pellucid 
crystals.  The  people  of  Ceiigo  long  believed, 
and  most  of  them  probably  still  believe,  that 
these  bones  are  human ;  but  anatomists  have 
pronounced  some  jaw  bones  and  teeth  which  have 
been  found  among  them,  to  have  belonged  to  a 
species  of  deer.  Another  kind  of  limestone  which 
is  brought  to  Cerigo  from  Candia,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  pounded  and  mixed  with  the  new  wine, 
contains  petrified  fish,  very  much  resembling  those 
of  Mount  Libanus. 

Heraclides  Ponticus  describes  the  people  of  Cy- 
thera  as  laborious,  and  lovers  of  money,  and  the 
island  as  productive,  particularly  in  honey  and 
wine  \  The  character  of  the  people  is  the  neces* 
sary  consequeuce  of  the  rocky  soil  on  which  they 
dwell.  Although  the  productions,  like  those  of 
some  others  of  the  dry  est  islands,  as  Kefalonia  and 
Zia  are  good  in  their  kinds,  their  quantity,  with 
the  exception  of  honey  and  wine,  is  seldom  more 

'  ^pc<  yap  4  f9^oc  iro\Xo{|      yvpoc  li.  tlin  koX  ^iXoirSvok* — 
ecu  ficAc  iccU  olvoy  .  .  .  ^iXo(p-      Ueradid.  Pont,  in  KvOiip/iaF. 
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than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  attract 
commerce  to  Cerigo,  and  the  people  have  very 
little  of  that  carrying  trade  which  has  enriched 
some  much  more  barren  rocks.  As  in  Zakytho 
and  Kefalonia,  many  of  the  men  obtain  subsistence 
abroad  as  agricultural  labourers,  not  however  in 
general  like  the  natives  of  those  islands,  on  the 
neighbouring  continent,  but  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  cultivate  the  Turkish  lands,  and  gather 
madder  in  the  mountains.  By  these  means  they 
often  bring  back  a  few  purses  to  their  native 
island,  and  are  enabled  to  buy  some  land  here. 
Beef  is  scareely  ever  eaten,  as  there  are  no  more 
oxen  in  the  island  than  are  required  for  the  plough. 
Pork  and  mutton,  hares  and  quails,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  quantity  in  the  autumn,  are  the  prin- 
cipal meats ;  the  consumption  of  which  is  much 
economized  by  the  150  fast  days  of  the  Greek 
calendar.  The  island  is  very  subject  to  earth- 
quakes ;  several  occurred  last  July. 

The  situation  of  the  modern  town  of  Cerigo  so 
much  resembles  that  of  the  generality  of  ancient 
sites  in  the  islands  of  the  j^g^Min^  and  the  harbour 
although  not  good  with  reference  to  ancient  navi- 
gation, was  so  important  by  its  position  on  the  line 
of  maritime  communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Greece,  that  one  cannot  but 
presume  that  the  modem  site  was  occupied  by 
some  ancient  town  or  fortress  ;  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  name.  We  learn  from  Thucy- 
dides  that  the  island  contained  three  cities:  namely, 
the  maritime  city  of  the  Cytherii,  the  upper  Cy- 
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thera  which  was  near  it,  and  thirdly  Scandeia, 
which  had  a  harbour  ^,  and  was  in  a  part  of  the 
island  distant  from  the  two  former  places. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  undertook  an  expedition  against  this 
island  with  60  triremes,  2000  hoplitse,  some  cavalry, 
a  body  of  Milesii,  and  a  few  others  of  the  Athenian 
allies,  the  whole  commanded  by  Nicias  and  two 
other  generals.  While  a  detachment  of  2000  Mi* 
lesii  and  10  ships  captured  Scandeia,  the  remainder 
proceeded  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Cape  Malea  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  having  debarked,  marched  to 
the  maritime  city  of  the  Cytherii*,  who  met 
the  invaders,  but  having  been  defeated,  retired 
to  their  upper  city',  where  they  capitulated  to 
Nicias  on  the  sole  condition  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared.  The  Athenians  then  *^k  possession 
of  Scandeia,  left  a  garrison  in  the  city  Cythera, 
and  proceeded  against  Asine,  Helos  and  other  ma- 
ritime places  in  Laconia. 

At  Paleopoli,  about  three  miles  inland  from  the 
portof  Avlemona,  are  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  as  the  situation  is  not  far  from  the  Cape 
of  Cythera  opposite  to  the  promontory  of  Lacama^ 
which  is  still  named  Malea,  it  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  the  upper  Cythera  intended  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  which  case  it  cannot  but  follow  that 

*    ri)y    iwl    BaXdffOvi   v6Xir  iiirofidrrec  r^c  i^«w;  €C  rd  wpOQ 

Srar^eiar  KoKovfUyiiv  ......  MaXiatt   rerpafifAiyaf    ix^povy 

TO  liri  Xifiiyi  irAi^/ia.— Thu-  '  cirt  rijv  iwl  OaXdtttni  xoXcv  tUp 

cyd.  1.  4,  c.  53.  Kv6iyf)ewi'.— c.  54. 
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Ayl&Dona  was  the  site  of  the  maritime  Oythera. 
From  Xenophon  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
lower  town  was  also  called  Phcenicos,  for  in  de- 
scribing an  expedition  similar  to  that  of  Nicias, 
which  was  undertaken  by  Conon  and  Phamabazus 
in  the  Corinthiac  war,  the  historian  relates  that 
when  the  fleet  anchored  at  Phoenicus,  the  Cytherii 
abandoned  their  city,  and  that  Conon,  having  sent 
them  over  to  Laconia,  strengthened  the  walls  of 
Cythera  and  left  an  Athenian  garrison  in  it  ^  This 
happened  in  the  year  b.  c.  393,  in  the  spring  suc- 
ceeding the  naval  victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidus,  and 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens 
were  rebuilt. 

The  name  Phoenicus  was  obviously  derived  from 
that  Phoenician  colony  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, imported  into  Cythera  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  by  the  Greeks  sumamed  Urania, 
and  whose  temple  (described  by  Pausanias  as  the 
most  ancient  and  holy  of  all  those,  dedicated  in 
Greece  to  Aphrodite)  stood  in  the  city  of  the  Cy- 
therii \  The  whole  circuit  of  Cerigo  being  very 
deficient  in  harbours,  there  is  no  point  on  the  coast 
at  which  it  is  so  probable  that  the  Phoenicians 
should  have  landed,  as  in  the  sheltered  creek  of 
Avlemona'.      And   the  appearance  of  the  ruins 

^  Xenopb.  Hellen*  1.  4,  c.  8.  '  Avl^mona  itself  may  be  an 

'  Herodot  1. 1,  c.  105.  Pau-  ancient  name:  a{>X^/M»y  derived 

san.  Lacon.  c.2d.     Tbe  statue  from  ai>\oc,  in  allusion  to  its 

still  remained  in  tbe  time  of  Pau-  long  narrow  form,  bordered  by 

sanias,  made  of  wood»  and  repre-  steep  rocks. 

senting  tbe  goddess  as  armed. 
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at  Paleopoli,  which  I  examined  on  my  former 
journey,  is  equally  in  agreement  ^ith  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  town,  which  may  be  inferred  from 
that  of  the  temple. 

Every  circumstance,  therefore,  in  the  transact 
tions  related  by  the  historians  favours  the  supposi- 
tion tliat  Paleopoli  was  the  site  of  upper  Cythera, 
and  Avlemona  that  of  Phoenicus  or  the  lower 
town ;  and  that  Scandeia  stood  at  the  modem  town 
of  Cerigo.  Pausanias,  however,  is  directly  op- 
posed to  this  conclusion ;  for  he  describes  Scandeia 
as  the  ctrivetov,  or  harbour  of  the  city  which 
contained  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  as  situated 
only  ten  stades  below  it,  which  leads  directly  to 
the  conclusion  that  Cythera  was  at  the  modern 
tovni;  that  Scandeia  was  at  Kapsali,  and  that  it 
was  the  same  place  as  the  lower  Cythera — ^which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  historians. 

The  island  to  the  south-east  of  Cerigo,  called 
Cerigotto  by  the  Italians,  is  named  Lius  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cerigo  and  the  Mor^a,  and  by  the  Sfak- 
hiotes  of  Crete  Seghilio,  a  corruption  or  dialectic 
variation  of  AiycXia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny 
and  StephanusS  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
island  ;  the  former  places  ^gilia  at  15  M. P.  from 
Cythera,  and  at  25  from  Phalasama  in  Crete :  Ly- 
cophron  alludes  to  it  under  the  name  of  iBgilus '. 
There  are  about  40  families  in  Seghilio,  of  whom 


'  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  12.      AlyfKov   r    aKpor. — ^Lycophr* 
Stephan.  in  AtyiXla.  ▼.  lOS. 
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four  are  from  Cerigo.  The  islieind  is  a  nominal 
dependence  of  Cerigo,  and  consequently  belongs 
to  the  Septinsular  state ;  but  there  being  no  gar- 
rison, it  is  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  Sfakhiotes. 
It  produces  good  wheat,  of  which  a  portion,  in 
favourable  years,  is  sent  to  Crete :  the  port  is 
bad,  and  open  to  the  north.  The  small  island 
named  Porri  by  the  Italians,  lying  to  the  north  of 
Cerigotto,  is  called  Prasonlsi  by  the  Greeks. 

Oct.  3.— Sail  in  the  afternoon  from  Kapsali : 
anchor  at  night  at  Fumus,  and 

Oct.  4, — Visit  this  morning  the  cavern  of 
Mylopotamo,  two  miles  north  of  Fumus.  It  is 
winding  and  intricate,  with  many  branching 
passages,  columns  of  stalactites,  and  basins  of 
clear  water  formed  by  droppings  from  the  roof :  in 
most  parts  it  is  very  low,  and  there  is  no  large 
opening  or  chamber  in  any  part  The  village  of 
Mylopotamo  is  about  a  mile  above  it,  and  is  so 
called  from  a  rivulet  which  rises  there  and  turns 
twelve  mills :  in  the  present  season  the  water  is 
all  consumed  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  but  some- 
times it  forms  a  cascade  through  a  precipitous 
opening  in  the  rocks  near  the  cavern.  At  noon  we 
sail  from  Fumus,  and  pass  in  the  evening  through 
the  passage  between  Elafonlsi  and  Cape  Mudhari 
of  Cerigo.  A  little  within  the  latter  is  Platania, 
on  the  site  probably  of  the  Platanistus  of  Pausa- 
nias. 

Oct.  6. — After  having  past  Cape  Malea,  or 
Malia,  we  are  driven  back  by  a  N.E.  wind,  which 
is  the  usual  direction  here,  when  the  Maestrale 
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blows  on  the  western  coast,    and  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Vatika\  from  whence  we  sail. 

Oct.  7. — And  having  again  passed  Malea  and 
Cape  Kamili  : 

Oct.  8. — Find  ourselves  this  morning  a  little 
south  of  lerakunia,  called  Falconera  by  the  Ita- 
lians. Arrowsmith  has  correctly  marked  the  situa- 
tion of  these  rocks  as  well  as  those  Which  he  calls 
Ananes  and  Paximadhi,  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Milo.  Those  names,  however,  are  un- 
known to  my  sailors,  who  call  them  Ktinia  and 
Prasonisi. 

Oct.  10. — Light  adverse  winds  or  calms,  ac- 
companied with  rain  having  continued  to  prevail, 
it  is  not  until  this  morning  that  we  enter  the  port  of 
Milo,  and  anchor  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  Land, 
and  visit  the  hot  springs  :  the  hottest  is  on  the  sea- 
beach,  a  mile  from  the  old  town.  The  ground  around 
Ihem  is  impregnated  with  sulphur,  as  appears  by 
a  yellow  crust  on  many  of  the  stones.  In  the 
side  of  a  little  rocky  height  above  is  another  hot 
source  in  a  cavern,  and  a  vapour  issuing  from  the 
fissures  so  hot  that  the  water  appears  less  so  than 
it  really  is.  A  thick  crust  of  salt  is  formed  on  the 
rocks  around,  and  flakes  of  salt  float  on  the  sur- 
face. Turks  from  the  neighbouring  continent 
sometimes  come  here  to  take  a  course  of  bathing. 
To  the  south-east  of  this  height  are  some  salt- 
pans, and  a  marshy  level,  in  which,  towards  the 
hillsy  stands  the  khora,  or  town,  once  containing 
16,000  inhabitants,  but  now  not  more  than  200 

'  For  a  more  extended  see  Travels  in  the  Morea^ 
journal   of  Oct.  4,   5,   6,    ?»      vol.  i.  p.  507. 
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families.  There  are  36  Greek  and  2  Latin 
churches  still  remaining.  The  ruins  and  the 
naked  valley  surrounded  by  white  rocky  heights, 
and  with  scarcely  any  vegetation  except  a  few 
meagre  date-trees,  give  the  place  a  most  dismal 
appearance.  The  air  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy. 
In  the  afternoon  I  proceed  to  the  village  called 
Kastro,  which  is  sitnated  on  a  peaked  rocky  height 
above  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
and  lodge  in  the  house  of  the  English  vice-consul, 
Mr.  Peter  Mikhelis,  who  with  many  of  his  relations, 
and  all  the  richer  Miliotes,  gain  their  livelihood 
as  pilots  for  the  j^ffisan  sea.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  villi^e  they  have  a  look-out  room, 
where  some  of  them  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
ships  making  signals  for  pilots.  They  are  well 
supplied  with  English  telescopes,  and  have  good 
boats,  with  which  they  sometimes  meet  vessels  at 
a  distance  of  12  or  15  miles  from  the  island.  The 
rule  is,  that  whoever  first  discovers  a  ship  has  a 
prior  right  to  offer  himself  as  pilot. 

Milo  has  now  not  more  than  between  2  and 
3000  inhabitants,  who,  in  addition  to  the  produc- 
tions consumed  by  themselves,  raise  for  exporta- 
tion, in  tolerable  years,  2000  kila  politika  of 
wheat\  and  12  or  14000  of  barley,  2  or  300  kan- 
tari  of  cotton,  and  1500  barrels  of  wine.  The  island 
would  derive  also  a  considerable  profit  from  its 
mines  of  alum  and  sulphur,  if  the  fear  of  the  Porte 
did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  working  them. 
The  mines  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 

'  The   KoTXov  iroXircvoK,   or      sidered  to  contain  22  okes,  or 
kilo  of  Constantinople,  is  con-      60  English  pounds. 
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near  a  heiglit  which  emits  smoke,  and  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  a  volcano  \ 

The  oil  produced  in  the  island  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient, even  in  good  years,  for  its  consumption. 
They  depend  upon  their  neighbours  for  cheese, 
and  import  a  few  European  articles  of  household 
furniture.  The  men  are  all  dressed  in  the  white 
cotton  cloth  made  in  the  island,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  more  opulent,  who  wear  striped 
cottons  from  Turkey.  The  dress  of  the  women  is 
also  of  MiHote  cotton,  generally  with  a  red  edging 
or  fringe  of  flaxen  lace,  which  is  also  home-made. 
There  are  a  few  looms  in  the  island  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  coarse  woollen  cloth.  They  have  few 
sheep,  and  oxen  only  for  tillage.  The  soil  is  not 
in  general  good,  the  cotton  pods  are  small,  and 
the  wheat  and  barley,  though  sometimes  returning 
10  to  1,  supply  only  a  dingy  disagreeable  bread. 

The  island  is  capable  of  producing  excellent 
wine,  as  some  specimens  prove,  both  sweet  and 
dry,  but  little  care  is  observed  in  the  making,  and 
water  is  generally  mixed  with  the  wine  before  it  is 
offered  for  sale.  The  island  suffers  often  from 
drought,  potherbs  are  very  scarce,  and  there  is  no 
fruit  of  any  kind.  At  the  present  season  grapes 
are  brought  for  sale  from  Sifiio. 

Oct.  11. — Between  the  hill  of  Kastro  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Melus,  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended quite  to  the  water  side,  as  there  are  re- 
mains of  walls  and  of  a  round  tower  on  the  beach. 

'  See  the  description  of  it  in  Olivier. 
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On  the  highest  part,  which  is  immediately  over-* 
looked  hy  the  village,  are  some  remains  of  poly« 
gonal  walls,  and  others  of  regular  masonry  with 
round  towers.  The  western  wall  of  the  city  is 
traceable  all  the  way  down  the  hill  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  sea :  on  the  east  it  followed  the  ridge  of 
some  cliffs,  but  some  foundations  remain  only  in  a 
few  places. 

Within  the  inclosure,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
are  many  other  pieces  of  ancient  wall,  faced  with 
regular  masonry,  but  filled  within  with  rubble  and 
mortar.  There  is|  particularly,  a  fine  angle  of  the 
most  regular  kind,  and  preserving  twelve  or  four- 
teen courses,  a  little  eastward  of  a  pointed  hill, 
near  the  middle  of  the  site,  on  the  summit  of 
which  stands  a  church  of  St.  Elias,  and  a  small 
monastery,  with  a  lodging  for  a  single  monk.  This 
building  occupies  probably  the  site  of  a  small 
temple,  as  near  it  lies  a  stone  which  formed  one  of 
the  angles  of  a  pediment,  including  part  of  a  Co- 
rinthian cornice  below  it.  The  stone  is  3  ft.  10  in. 
in  length,  the  same  in  thickness,  and  3  ft.  high  in 
the  highest  part.  In  a  field  immediately  below  this 
spot  are  other  fragments  of  the  same  edifice,  among 
*which  is  a  capital  of  a  pilaster  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  2  ft.  9  in.  square  at  bottom.  Here  also  for- 
merly stood  an  altar,  with  ornaments  of  sculpture, 
which  has  since  been  transported  to  England. 
That  all  the  architectural  remains  belonged  to  one 
and  the  same  building  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
as  they  are  all  of  Parian  marble,  with  blue  veins, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  pediment  and  cornice 
correspond  exactly  to   those  of  the  pilaster  and 
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column.  The  bailding  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  a  temple  in  antUj  with  two  cohimns  in  the 
portico,  and  having  a  total  breadth  in  the  front 
of  from  15  to  18  feet.  On  the  upper  member  of 
the  cornice  is  the  beginning  of  an  inscription, 
showing  that  the  building  was  erected  by  one 
Sabinius,  son  of  Zopyru8^  The  form  of  the  cha* 
racters  concurs  with  the  Corinthian  order  in  indi* 
eating  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  At 
the  foot  of  the  same  height,  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward, is  a  quadrangular  foundation  of  regular 
masonry,  of  which,  in  one  part,  four  or  five  courses 
remain,  and  near  it  is  a  cistern  in  the  usual  form, 
lined  ii^ith  stucco.  On  several  parts  of  the  slopes 
are  remains  of  walls,  some  of  which  perhaps  were 
interior  inclosnres  of  defence ;  others  were  evi- 
dently terraces  to  support  buildings. 

On  the  height  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
the  ancient  city  is  a  village  named  Tpviriirn,  from 
tile  small  catacombs  with  which  the  hill  is  pierced 
in  every  part.  Some  of  these  are  of  very  irre- 
gular shapes,  with  narrow  passages  and  niches  on 
each  side.  They  were  generally  made  for  three, 
five,  or  seven  bodies.  Some  of  them  have  been 
converted  into  magazines  for  straw  and  com,  and 
a  few  into  dwellings.  Others  having  passages  de- 
scending from  the  entrance,  have  been  converted  by 
the  inhabitants  into  cisterns,  which  are  filled  by  the 
rain,  or  by  hand,  in  the  winter,  and  supply  water  all 
the  summer,  each  family  keeping  its  cistern  locked. 

^  Vide  Inscription,  No.  116. 
VOL.  III.  G 
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Kastro  depends  also  for  water  upon  its  cisterns, 
which  are  of  modem  construction.  The  only  spring 
in  the  vicinity  is  to  the  westward  of  the  ancient 
city,  on  the  sea-side,  where  is  a  chapel  of  St. 
Nicolas.  The  water  of  this  source  is  excellent, 
which  is  a  great  rarity  in  Milo.  Eastward  of  Try- 
piti,  a  narrow  valley,  which  is  planted  with  olives, 
and  gardens,  and  slopes  to  the  sea,  has  several 
sepulchral  excavations  on  its  western  side,  most  of 
which  are  composed  of  two  chambers,  having  a 
niche  on  each  side  in  the  outer  chamber,  and  five 
niches  in  the  inner,  two  on  each  side  and  one  at 
the  end.  Of  one,  which  I  measured,  the  outer 
chamber  was  11  ft.  square  ;  and  the  inner,  16  ft. 
10  in.  by  12  ft.  1  in. ;  7  ft.  3  in.  in  perpendicular 
height  in  the  centre,  and  6  ft.  3  in.  at  the  walls, 
the  roof  terminating  in  an  angle.  Another,  con- 
siderably larger,  is  open  in  front;  and  another, 
very  long  and  narrow,  has  only,  one  chamber,  in 
which  are  three  niches  on  each  side,  and  one  at 
the  end.  This  valley  of  the  dead  terminates  at 
the  sea,  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  city,  where  are 
the  remains  of  buildings  in  the  water,  and  the 
ancient  round  tower  already  mentioned.  Here 
also  is  an  ancient  mole  in  the  water,  and  ruina  of 
a  modem  round  tower,  now  serving  for  a  boat- 
house.  From  thence,  eastward,  a  cliff  borders  the 
coast,  in  the  face  of  which  are  some  catacombs 
near  the  water's  edge,  but  they  are  inaccessible, 
except  by  sea  in  a  calm,  and  as  it  blows  a  gale 
to-day,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  examine  them. 
The  labourers  in  the  valley  eastward  of  Trypiti 
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often  find  coins,  small  earthen  figures,  and  vases, 
sometimes  with  drawings  on  them  \ 

The  Voivoda  of  Milo  is  a  Sifniote,  named  Con- 
stantine  Bagho',  who  bought  the  place  of  the 
Kapitan  Pasha ;  he  collects  for  his  own  benefit  the 
customs,  kharatj  and  dhekatia.  The  latter  is  a 
sixth  of  all  agricultural  productions,  besides  which 
the  island  pays  the  kharatj  for  the  ancient  popu- 
lation of  16000  inhabitants;  but  as  this  is  too 
glaring  an  injustice,  it  is  customary  for  the  Voi- 
voda to  make  a  present  every  year  to  the  island 
of  six  purses.  His  annual  payment  to  the  Kapitan 
Pasha  is  about  25  purses,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
gain  6  or  7,  which  he  might  greatly  increase  if  he 
were  such  an  extortioner  as  many  of  the  Greek 
farmers  of  the  revenue  are,  or  if  he  followed  the 
common  practice  of  exciting  and  profiting  by  dis- 
putes among  the  inhabitants '. 

^  Since  my  visit  to  Milo,  a  had  not  observed  some  indi- 
theatre  has  been  discovered,  of  cations  of  them   from  Kastri. 
the  existence  of  which  the  Kas-  From  similar  causes  they  were 
tiftes  at  that  time  were  uncon-  unknown    to   Toumefort   and 
mnoas,  unless  for  some  inex-  Choiseul:  the   first  published 
plicable   reason  they  thought  accountofthem  was  by  Olivier, 
proper  to  conceal  their  know-  whose  work  I  had  not  seen, 
ledge.     But  the  indifference  of         '  Mirayo^. 
the  islanders  to  their  antiquities         '   The  following    measure- 
is  greater  even  than  that  of  the  ments    from    the    summit    of 
eontiBentalCxieeks;  and  I  should  Kastro  at  Milo  may  possibly 
perhaps  never  have  known  of  be  of  use  to  geographers : 
the  ruins  of  Melus  at  all,  if  I 

Mount  St.  Elias,  S.  40}  W. 
with  Cape  Yani,  southern  entrance  of  the  harbour. .     70^  47' 
The  same  with  southern  Cape  of  Eremomilo, 

or  Andfmilo 74     3 

G  2  [The 
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Oct.  12. — In  beating  out  of  the  harbour  against 
a  west-south-west  wind,  remains  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  walls  of  the  city  are  visible,  where 
they  terminate  on  the  water  side,  immediately  be^ 
yond  which  is  the  spring  of  good  water  before 
mentioned.  At  a  considerable  distance  farther 
westward  are  some  catacombs,  a  little  westward 
of  Turko-vuni,  which  forms  the  northern  cape  of 
the  harbour.  The  point  opposite  to  the  rocks 
named  Arkudhia  is  called  Kidhari,  not  Lakkidi, 
as  in  Arrowsmith's  chart.  A  light  S.  E.  breeze  in 
the  night  carries  us  round  the  north-western  end 
of  Sifno,  called  Sifanto  by  the  Italians,  and  in  the 
morning  we  are  between  that  island  and  Syra. 

Oct.  13. — The  town  of  Sifno  is  spread  over  a 
large  space,  or  rather  is  divided  into  several  vil- 
lages on  a  mountain,  above  which,  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  island,  appears  a  small  church,  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance.  The  town  of  Syra  stands 
on  a  peaked  height,  near  the  middle  of  the  island, 
and  has  a  harbour  below  it  on  the  eastern  coast. 
In  steering  for  Paro,  leaving  Dhespotiko  and  An- 
diparo  on  the  right,  Naxia  makes  its  appearance 
beyond  Paro,  which  differs  again  from  the  chart. 


The  same  with  northern  cape  of  the  same  island     87  55 
The  same  with  the  passage  between  the  Ar- 
kudhia rocks    123  55 

North  Cape  of  Andimilo  with  Cape  Kidhari,  which  is 

opposite  to  the  north-easternmost  of  the  Arkudhia .  •  44  5 

The  same  with  the  western  Cape  of  Sexfo  .  • . .  64  46 

The  same  with  the  eastern  Cape  of  Serfo   ....  80  0 

The  same  with  the  N.£.  of  Si&o 97  44 

The  same  with  the  western  end  of  Kimolo ....  112  S8 
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The  approach  to  Parikia  \  the  chief  town  of  Paro, 
is  dangerous,  there  being  several  small  rocks  far 
out  at  sea,  and  one  in  particular  j  ust  above  water. 
A  squall  of  wind  with  rain  drives  us  before  it  into 
the  harbour,  which  is  capable  only  of  receiving 
small  vessels ;  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  on  the 
outside  of  a  chain  of  rocks  which  border  the  coast 
from  Andiparo  to  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  of 
Parikia. 

Kyr  Mavrogheni,  in  whose  house  I  am  lodged 
at  Parikia,  is  nephew  of  a  prince  of  Wallachia, 
who  was  beheaded  by  a  Grand  Vezir  without 
orders  from  the  Porte,  for  which  his  own  head 
followed  the  prince's.  When  interpreter  of  the 
Kapitan  Pasha,  Prince  Mavrogheni  constructed 
an  aqueduct  to  supply  his  native  city  with  water. 
The  town,  although  not  large,  nor  affording  any 
great  appearance  of  comparative  opulence,  has  an 
i^eeable  aspect,  as  it  consists  of  neat  small  houses 
with  terraced  roofs,  surrounded  by  gardens  of 
oranges  and  pomegranates,  mixed  with  vines  upon 
trellises.  Though  dry  and  well  ventilated,  without 
any  impediment  from  neighbouring  mountains,  it 
is  said  to  be  subject  to  intermittents  in  summer. 

On  a  rocky  height  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  constructed 
chiefly  of  marbles  which  belonged  to  some  ancient 
buildings  once  standing  upon  the  same  spot.  Re- 
mains of  one  of  these  are  still  in  situ  forming  a  part 
of  the  belfry  of  a  small  church.  Half  the  cell  of  a 
temple  remains,  built  of  small  quadrangular  blocks 

*  ITapou'ia,  or  more  vulgarly  UapiKid, 
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of  Parian  marble,  with  a  semicircular  niohe  at  die 
extremity,  10  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  having  aa 
elegant  Ionic  frize  surmounted  with  a  cornice  of 
^SS^  f  tlie  body  of  the  cell  has  a  cornice  of  very 
large  eggs  and  anchors.  In  the  wall  of  the  tower 
close  by  some  pieces  are  inserted  of  a  small  Doric 
cornice  having  a  plain  metope  8|-  inches  broad, 
as  well  as  other  fragments  of  a  Doric  edifice, 
particularly  many  rows  of  portions  of  shafts  placed 
in  the  wall  with  the  ends  outwards.  These  co- 
lumns were  2  feet  in  the  upper  diameter,  and 
unfluted  but  polygonal  at  the  lower  extremity. 
Here  also  are  many  portions  of  an  architrave,  one 
of  which  is  18  feet  8  inches  long,  and  3  feet  high, 
the  interval  between  the  guttae  1  foot  8  inches.  An* 
other  piece  of  it  has  an  imperfect  inscription,  con- 
taining, together  with  that  of  the  archon,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  dedicated  the  building  ^  Ancient 
fragments  and  sepulchral  monuments  are  numerous 
about  the  town.  On  several  of  the  latter  the  de-* 
ceased  is  represented,  stretched  on  a  couch  having 
very  high  legs ;  underneath  the  couch  the  children 
are  seen,  and  below  all  is  the  name.  In  the  wall  of 
a  private  house  a  very  ancient  bas-relief  represents 
a  procession  of  females,  each  having  her  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  preceding  one ;  on  another, 
in  a  still  more  archaic  style,  are  a  man  and  woman 
facing  .each  other,  and  each  holding  a  torch.  In 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Parikla,  which  is  a 
large  building  surrounded  by  a  quadrangle  of 
cells,  are  many  fragments  of  ancient  architecture, 
and  among  them  two  sepulchral  stones,  and  two 

'  V.  Inscription  No.  117. 
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Iodic  cornices*  One  of  these  has  a  double  row  of 
eggs  and  anchors.  Several  inscribed  marbles  are 
found  at  Parakia,  chiefly  in  the  castle  and  mo- 
nastery K 

The  island  of  Paro  consists  of  a  sin^e  round 
mountain  9  sloping  evenly  to  a  maritime  plain 
which  surrounds  the  mountain  on  every  side. 
The  plain  is  well  cultivated  with  com  and 
vines,  as  well  as  many  parts  of  the  mountain 
itself*  The  island  produces  no  oil,  and,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  dispersed  gardens,  there  are  no 
trees  of  any  kind;  the  largest  garden,  which 
belongs  to  Mavrogh6ni,  is  on  the  shore  oppo- 
site to  Andiparo.  In  good  years  there  is  an 
exportation  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  barrels 
of  wine,  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Constantino- 
politan  kila  of  barley/  and  five  to  seven  thou- 
sand of  wheat.  The  population  is  about  6000^ 
of  whom  Andiparo  contains!  150,  the  remainder 
reside  in  Parikia  and  six  villages  named  Aussa, 
L6fkes,  Kosto,  Marmara,  T2dlidho,  and  Dra* 
g6ta.  The  cattle  are  reckoned  to  be  14,000 
sheep  and  goats,  1500  oxen^  and  900  asses. 
The  annual  contribution  to  the  Voivoda  is  sixty 
purses,  of  which  1650  piastres  are  from  Andi- 
paro. The  island  possesses  two  excellent  ports, 
Aussa',  at  the  north  end^-  and  Dryo^  to  the 
south-east. 

Oct.  14. — A  four-oared  boat  lands  me  at  the 
northern  end  of  Andiparo,  near  the  kastro,  or 
castle,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  quadrangle 

'  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  118,  *  ^Ayovtrtra, 

1 19,  1 20,  1 2 1>  •  Tpvyoc,  or  Tpcoc,  or  Apvi^c 
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of  houses  with  a  gate.  It  affords,  however,  some 
degree  of  security  against  a  surprise  by  pirates  or 
lawless  seamen,  who  have  ever  been  the  scourge 
of  the  Levant :  times  are  rather  improved  since 
Malta  has  been  English,  and  the  Maniates  have 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Kapitan  Pasha ;  but 
the  seamen  of  the  Ottoman  navy  are  still  very 
dangerous  visitors.  Andlparo  was  formerly  much 
frequented  by  the  Maltese  and  by  piratical  vessels, 
because  they  could  always  find  shelter  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  to  that  on  which  the 
enemy  appeared. 

From  the  kastro  to  the  grotto  is  an  hour  and  half 
on  ass-back.  The  route  crosses  a  small  valley 
which  separates  the  ridge  of  kastro  from  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  of  the  island,  and  which  is  grown 
with  vines.  This  is  the  only  produce  of  the  island ; 
the  rest  of  its  cultivable  land  being  neglected, 
as  all  the  working  hands  except  thirty  are  em- 
ployed at  sea.  The  celebrated  cavern  is  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  just  above  a  cliff 
which  borders  the  coast,  facing  Nio  and  Santorin* 
The  entrance  is  extremely  picturesque,  but  the 
descent  into  the  cavern  not  at  all  agreeable ;  for 
the  constant  humidity  renders  the  sloping  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  cord  by  which  the  patient  holds 
with  both  his  hands,  so  slippery,  that  with  all  the 
caution  possible,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  trust  in 
great  measure  to  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
conductors,  who  precede  and  are  ready  to  catch 
him  if  he  falls.  The  gi*ot  below  presents  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  stalactitic  formation  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, but  is  not  admirable  either  for  its  form  or 
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dimensions,  the  length  of  all  that  the  eye  can  take 
in  at  once,  being  about  150  feet,  the  breadth  100, 
the  height  50.  A  board  preserves  the  names  of 
some  of  the  visitors,  among  which  Lady  Craven's 
is  conspicuoas,  with  those  of  a  multitude  of  French- 
men.  The  memorial  which  De  Nointel  left  of  his 
celebration  of  mass  on  Christmas-day  1673,  is  not 
much  less  defaced  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
stalagmatic  surface  than  the  Hellenic  inscription, 
which  has  been  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the 
cave  for  two  thousand  years  longer  to  an  obli- 
terating action  of  a  diflferent  kind.  The  latter  me* 
morial  could  be  decyphered  without  the  assistance 
of  Tournefort's  copy,  which  he  made  more  than 
a  century  ago,  with  the  assistance  of  a  transcript 
in  the  possession  of  a  native  ^  Having  returned 
to  the  village  and  dined  with  the  Proestos,  we 
row  back  to  Parikla. 

Oct.  15. — Departing  on  horseback  from  the 
north-eastern  end  of  Parikla  at  7.15,  I  gra- 
dually ascend  the  northern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, through  small  corn-fields  fenced  with  walls 
of  stone  and  surrounded  by  fig-trees,  at  8  leave 
some  ancient  quarries  half  a  mile  on  the  right  in  a 
ravine  of  the  mountain,  where  great  heaps  of  irfXe* 
KWftaraf  or  chippings  of  stone,  are  lying  before  them, 


'  The  inscriptioii  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  record  of  the 
names  of  persons  who  had 
yisited  the  grotto : — 'Eirl  Kp/- 

2M)^pliOQf  Mev€A;pari}f,  'Akt/* 
▼arpocy  'liTKoiuhavy  *ApcoTcaC) 


4i\eac>  r^pyocy  Aioycvi|Ci  4i- 
Xoi:pdr]}c»  'Ov^o'c/ioc.  Crito 
was  midoubtedly  Archon,  for 
that  such  was  the  title  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  appears  from 
the  fragment  (No.  117)  in  the 
castle  of  Parikla. 
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and  continuing  to  ascend  from  thence  by  a  rugged 
path  over  rocks  of  white  marble,  arrive  at  8.26  at 
the  great  quarries  of  Mount  Marpessa^,  which  are 
situated  a  little  below  a  convent  of  St.  Mina. 
There  are  several  excavations,  from  which  an 
immense  quantity  of  marble  seems  to  have  been 
extracted  at  different  times ;  the  largest,  which  is 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  below  the  convent,  is  about 
100  yards  long  and  25  feet  broad,  having  a  branch 
from  the  middle  to  the  right,  and  another  from  the 
end  to  the  left,  each  leading  into  a  chamber,  from 
which  almost  as  much  stone  has  been  taken  as 
from  the  great  gallery  itself.  Of  the  latter,  one 
side  has  been  excavated  so 
as  to  form  a  regular  curve, 
and  the  other  has  been  left 
rugged.  The  marks  of  the 
wedges  with  which  the  an- 
cients wrought  are  conspi- 
cuous everywhere. 

On  the  rise  of  the  opposite  hill,  but  very 
near  the  bottom,  is  another  much  smaller  quarry, 
where  on  one  side  is  the  sculptured  tablet 
on  the  face  of  the  rock  which  Toumefort  has 
described;  it  is  very  rudely  wrought,  though  of 
good  design,  and  has  suffered  much  from  time. 
The  tablet  is  semi-circular,  and  has  two  com- 
partments, of  which  the  upper,  or  curved,  is  only 
half  the  height  of  the  lower.  In  the  middle 
of  the  upper  is  a  large  human  head,  homed  and 

'  MapTTfi^ira  opoc  Udpov,  c{  ov  oi  \tdoi  ^{a/povrai.— Stephan. 
in  voce. 
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bearded,  and  supported  upon  two  short  legs ;  on 
one  side  of  it  is  a  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  Pan 
and  the  belly  of  a  Silenus,  sitting  cross-legged ;  on 
the  other  are  some  small  full-length  figures.  In 
the  lower  compartment  a  female  is  seated,  having 
her  hair  arranged  in  the  Egyptian  or  archaic 
Greek  style,  and  bearing  in  her  lap  a  smaller 
figure  Tery  indistinct^;  a  young  man  stands  before 
the  chair  turning  his  face  towards  the  goddess,  and 
holding  up  one  arm ;  behind  him  are  three  females 
in  procession,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
draped  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  Behind  the 
seated  deity  the  upper  parts  of  several  figures  are 
introduced,  particularly  an  old  bearded  head ; 
some  children  also  appear,  but  this  part  is  much 
injured  ^.  On  the  rock  to  the  right  of  the  tablet, 
immediately  below  the  three  females,  and  facing 
them,  are  several  figures  on  half  the  scale,  appar- 
ently worshippers.  Below  the  tablet  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  characters  of  the  best  times,  shows  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  Nymphs  by  Adamas,  a  man 
of  the  Odrysffi  of  Thrace  •. 

The  worship  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  was  so 
general  in  the  caverns  of  Greece,  that  we  can  have 


'  In  Stuart,  vol.  iv.  pi.  5,  it 
is  represented  as  a  lion. 

•  Two  sculptures  in  relief, 
in  which  the  same  subject  is 
somewhat  differently  treated, 
but  both  evidently  belonging 
to  Nymphsea,  and  represent- 
ing the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
the  Earth,  and  Hours,  have 
been  engraved  in  the  Museum 


Worsleyanum,  and  in  Pa- 
ciaudi  Monum.  Peloponn.,  p. 
207.  They  were  both  found 
at  Athens.  Subjoined  to  the 
latter  is  the  inscription  oi  irXv- 
yiic  yvfjL^at^  €v(a/xen>c  kvidtaay 
KoX  6coic  xdffiK,  followed  by 
the  names  of  the  bathers. 
»  V.  Inscription  No.  122. 
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no  hesitation  in  recognizing  Pan  in  the  cross-legged 
figure  of  the  upper  compartment :  the  great  human 
head  with  horns  I  take  to  be  Bacchus  Cornigerus, 
and  the  figures  near  him  to  be  Silenus  and  his 
other  attendants.  The  seated  female  in  the  lower 
compartment  is  probably  Cybele,  or  the  Earth, 
with  her  various  attendants  behind  her,  and  those 
in  front  Atys  and  the  three  Horse.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  sculpture  may  have  originated 
in  an  accident  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  who  says,  ^'  In 
Pariorum  (lapidicinis)  mirabile  proditur,  gleba 
lapidis  unius  cuneis  dividentium  soluta,  imaginem 
Sileni  extitisse."  The  outline  of  a  Silenus  having 
accidentally  appeared  in  the  progress  of  quarrying, 
Adamas  may  have  completed  the  work  as  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Nymphs.  There  is  another  quarry 
near  this,  and  a  fourth  near  the  great  one.  Every- 
where the  round  grains  by  which  the  Parian  marble 
is  generally  known  is  observable,  and  in  some  places 
they  are  larger  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  an- 
cient  monuments. 

From  the  quarries  we  begin,  at  9.40,  to  cross 
over  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  leaving  the 
harbour  of  Aussa  in  sight  on  the  left,  descend  to 
Kosto,  and  at  10.20  pass  through  that  village.  The 
files  are  in  these  islands  a  greater  torment  than  I 
have  ever  witnessed  on  the  continent  of  Greece. 
They  are  particularly  so  to  the  cattle  in  the  meri- 
dian hours,  and  annoy  them  so  much,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ride  without  a  covering  over  the  nose 
of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule.  Our  guide  having  forgot 
this  necessary  article,  I  am  obliged  to  complete  on 
foot  the  journey  to  Marmara,  where  we  arrive  at 
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1 1 .30.  There  is  a  considerable  plain  round  this 
place,  ift^hich  is  reckoned  unhealthy,  particularly  in 
the  present  season  :  the  disorder  is  a  severe  inter- 
mittent, which  is  probably,  as  well  here  as  at  Pa- 
rikia,  the  consequence  in  great  measure  of  un- 
wholesome diet  during  the  long  fast  of  August, 
and  the  total  want  of  vegetable  food,  until  the  vin- 
tage and  season  of  figs.  Nothing  is  to  be  procured 
but  mutton,  or  goat,  lean  and  ill-tasted  for  want  of 
pasture. 

Having  crossed  from  M4rmara  to  Naxia  in  three 
hours  in  a  small  boat,  I  procure  a  lodging  in  the 
house  of  his  holiness  o  Ilopova^cac,  as  the  metropo- 
litan bishop  of  Paro  and  Naxla  is  designated,  and 
to  which  is  added  the  title,  though  not  the  autho- 
rity, of  head  of  all  the  MgSBsxk  sea.     The  metro- 
politan church  has  been  lately  rebuilt ;  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  a  small  house  adjoining  to  it, 
many    niarbles    were    found,    and    fragments    of 
statues.     At  a  point  of  land  below  the  metropolis 
are  the  remains  of  a  massive  ancient  wall,  or  mole, 
corresponding  to  another  similar  projecting  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  little  island  of  Palati, 
which  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  strait  of 
fifty  or  sixty  yards.     This  mole  may  have  served 
the  double  purpose  of  a  bridge  to  the  island,  and  to 
protect  the  strait  on  the  northern  side  of  it  against 
the  sea,   by   which  means  that  strait  may  have 
served  as  a  harbour  to  the  town,  although  now  shal- 
low, and  useless  for  such  a  purpose.  Palati  received 
this  modem  name  from  a  ruined  temple  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  it     The  western  portal,  or  door- 
case, still  stands  as  Tournefort  and  Choi»eul  Gouf- 
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fier  have  drawn  it,  and  stands  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
which  was  made  (so  say  die  Naxiotes)  by  the  Scy- 
thian Alexis  Orloff  to  beat  it  down  with  cannon- 
shot.  The  foundations  of  the  temple  have  all  been 
removed  to  serve  for  building  materials,  and  it 
would  seem  from  the  excavation  which  remains, 
that  the  cella  was  about  eighty  feet  in  length.  The 
door-case,  and  a  small  part  of  the  pavement  on 
which  it  stands,  alone  remain.  The  mouldings  of 
the  door  seem  to  be  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  massy 
proportions  have  an  appearance  of  remote  antiquity. 
It  consists  only  of  three  stones ;  the  uprights  are 
21  feet  6  inches  high,  and  in  thickness  4  feet  5 
inches  by  3  feet  5  inches ;  the  width  of  the  open* 
ing  is  12  feet  1  inch.  The  rock  of  the  island  Palati 
is  grey  granite,  and  so  are  the  hills  around  the  town 
of  Naxia,  as  well  as  the  highest  summits  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  island,  but  there  were  likewise 
quarries  in  the  island  of  white  marble  with  a  very 
large  grain,  of  which  the  portal  in  Palati  is  a 
specimen. 

Naxia,  or  Axia,  as  it  is  more  vulgarly  called, 
contains  42  villages  besides  the  city ;  16000  of  the 
natives  are  of  the  Greek  and  350  of  the  Latin 
church.  The  latter  live  in  the  castle,  and  are  almost 
all  under  French  protection.  They  have  a  convent 
of  Capuchins,  another  of  Lazarists,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  jesnits,  and  a  Latin  archbishop, 
who  is  metropolitan  of  all  the  ^gsean  Sea.  The 
town  and  neighbouring  gardens  are  supplied  with 
water  from  wells. 

The  island  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  besides 
the  plain  near  the  town ;  the  latter  yields  corn : 

12 
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anotber  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of 
rocky  heights,  and  lies  between  them  and  the  great 
central  range  of  hills,  is  covered  with  olives.  Thir^ 
thousand  Constantinopolitan  kila  of  barley  are  ex- 
ported, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine,  oil, 
honey,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  emery,  of 
which  last  there  is  a  mine  in  Mount  Zia,  towards 
the  southern  end  of  the  island. 

At  the  northern  end,  near  a  cape  called  Apol- 
loBa  \  in  an  ancient  quarry  near  the  sea,  is 
an  unfinished  colossal  bearded  statue,  which, 
though  the  modem  name  of  the  cape  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  intended  for 
an  Apollo,  was  more  probably  a  bearded  Bac'- 
chus,  such  as  he  is  represented  on  some  beautiful 
small  brass  coins,  of  which  great  numbers  have 
lately  been  found  at  the  town  near  the  sea  side. 
The  principal  mountain  is  called  Zia,  and  has  pro- 
bably borne  that  name  ever  since  the  island  was 
named  Dia.  Korono,  another  mountain,  recalls 
to  recollection  the  nymph  Coronis,  who  had  care 
of  the  education  of  Bacchus.  On  one  of  the 
heights  beyond  the  plain  are  some  ruins,  which 
some  of  the  Naxiotes  believe  to  be  the  ancient 
city ;  but  the  mole,  the  temple,  and  other  re* 
mains,  afford  ample  proof  that  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  island  stood  on  the  same  spot  as  the  modem 
town. 

Oct.  17. — Sail  at  10  a.m.  for  the  Dhiles  *,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-west,  which  carries 
us  over  in  three  hours.  On  entering  the  strait 
between  the  two  islands,  the  first  object  which 
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presents  itself  is  a  heap  of  squared  stones  on  the 
height  in  Great  Dhili,  or  Bheneiaj  which  forms 
the  south-eastern  cape  of  that  island.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  sculpture.  We  pass  between 
the  great  Rematia,  or  Rematiari,  anciently  the 
island  of  Hecate,  and  proceed  to  anchor  between 
the  small  Rematiari  and  Delus,  the  shore  of  which 
is  strewed  with  broken  columns  and  epistylia  of 
marble,  showing  that  notwithstanding  the  spolia- 
tion of  Greek  masons  and  makers  of  Turkish  tomb- 
stones in  the  time  of  Toumefort  and  Stuart,  this 
rich  mine  of  antiquities  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, and  probably  still  contains  many  rare 
productions  of  art,  as  well  as  inscriptions  valuable 
to  history  and  philology.  Having  landed,  I  visit 
in  succession  the  several  objects  described  by  Spon, 
Wheler,  and  Tournefort :  the  stoa  of  Philip,  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  oval  basin,  and  the  gymna- 
sium. Besides  these^  of  which  there  are  still  suffi- 
cient remains  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity, 
the  Latoum  and  Heracleium,  which  are  the  only 
other  monuments  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
would  probably  be  ascertained  by  a  diligent 
search.  The  inscription  on  the  altar  of  Mithra- 
dates  Euergetes,  half  of  which  had  disappeared 
between  the  time  of  Spon  and  that  of  Toumefort, 
is  exactly  as  the  latter  found  it^  That  on  the 
altar  of  Nicomedes  I  cannot  find.     The  basis  of 

*  It  is  mmecessary  to  refer  of  this  island,  illustrated  wit^ 

more  particularly  to   the   in-  his  usual  learning  and  ability, 

scriptions   of    Delus,    as    M.  — V.    Corp.   Inscr.  Gr.   part. 

Boeckh  has  given  a  collection  12. 
of  all  the  known  inscriptions 
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the  colossal  Apollo  dedicated  by  the  Naxii,  still 
remains.  The  words  Na^ioi  'AiroAXoivt  in  front  of 
the  stone  are  in  perfect  preservation,  although 
the  form  of  the  N  and  I,  given  accurately  by 
Stuart,  indicate  considerable  antiquity.  The  much 
more  ancient  line  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
long  ago  exercised  the  learning  of  Dawes  and 
Bentley,  could  hardly  be  decyphered  without  the 
assistance  of  the  faithful  copy  in  Stuart.  The 
first  letter  has  always  been  uncertain.  The  words, 
written  in  ordinary  Hellenic  characters,  are  as 
follows : 

.  O  ARfTO  AieO  EMI  ANAPIA2  KAI  TO  2<&EAA2, 

which  in  the  cursive  Greek,  supplying  the  first 
letter,  is 

Tov  avrov  Xi0ov  €i/u  av^piaq  Kai  to  (r^iXaC) 

meaning  that  the  basis  and  statue  were  both  parts 
of  the  same  mass.  The  stone,  nevertheless,  has  a 
great  square  excavation  in  the  centre,  clearly 
showing  that  the  statue  which  stood  upon  it,  was 
a  separate  piece  of  stone.  A  passage  in  Plutarch's 
life  of  Nicias  may  perhaps  furnish  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty.  He  relates  that  Nicias,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  conduct  the 
Theoria  to  Delus,  re-established  the  ancient  cere- 
monies which  had  fallen  into  neglect;  that  he 
entered  the  island  in  procession  from  Rheneia  over 
a  bridge  the  materials  of  which  he  carried  with  him 
from  Athens ;  that  after  having  superintended  the 
sacrifices,  the  games,  and  a  feast,  he  made  an  en- 
dowment of  some  land  for  the  support  of  an  annual 

VOL.   III.  H 
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sacrifice  and  supper,  and  finally,  that  he  set  up  a 
brazen  palm-tree  as  a  dedication  to  Apollo  ^ ;  which 
palm-tree,  adds  Plutarch^  was  afterwards  thrown 
down  by  the  wind,  and  in  falling  carried  with  it 
the  colossal  statue  which  had  been  dedicated  by 
the  Naxii.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
the  more  ancient  inscription  may  have  been  coeval 
with  the  monolithal  dedication,  and  the  latter  with 
a  restoration  of  the  statue  after  the  accident.  Of 
the  thighs  of  the  statue  as  designed  by  Toume- 
fort,  some  fragments  only  remain ;  but  a  part  of 
the  shoulders,  with  the  hair  hanging  over  them, 
as  Apollo  is  usually  represented,  is  still  conspicu- 
ous. The  statue  appears  to  have  stood  in  front  of 
the  temple,  facing  the  sea. 

Not  far  from  it  are  the  remains  of  a  portico  of 
which  the  columns  are  three  feet  in  diameter. 
These  are  of  Parian  marble.  The  stoa  of  Philip, 
and  the  colossus,  seem  to  be  of  Naxian.  Near 
the  former  portico  are  the  remains  of  pilasters,  of 
which  the  capitals  represent  bulls'  heads  in  high 
relief,  so  as  to  include  the  dewlap.  Behind  the 
northern  end  of  the  portico  of  Philip  are  Ionic 
columns  2  feet  1  inch  in  diameter. 

The  oval  basin,  which  is  about  100  yards  in 
length,  and  which  Spon,  Wheler,  Toumefort,  and 
Choiseul  all  took  for  a  naumachia,  appears  to  me 

^  Latona  was  said  to  have  sicaa  to  the  palm-tree  of  De* 

brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana  lus    (Od.  Z.   v.   162).      The 

under  a  palm-tree  in  Delus  ;  Delii  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and 

and  the  antiquity  of  the  my-  Pliny  pretended  to   show  the 

thus  is  shown  by  the  Odyssey,  identical  palm-tree  of  Latona. 
where  Ulysses  compares  Nau- 
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to  be  the  Limne  Trochoeides  of  Herodotus  and 
TheogniSy  and  the  Trochoessa  of  Callimachus, 
which  contained  the  water  required  for  the  service 
of  the  icpov,  or  sacred  inclosure  of  Apollo  ^ 
such  tanks  having  been  customary  and  neces- 
sary for  the  sacred  offices  in  places  distant  from 
rivers  or  springs.  In  Egypt  there  are  remains 
of  several,  but  none  of  them  are,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, circular,  like  that  which  Herodotus  states  to 
have  existed  at  Sais,  and  to  which  he  compares 
the  linme  of  Delus.  There  are  some  remains, 
however,  of  a  jcpmrlc,  or  marginal  wall,  com- 
posed  of  small  squared  stones,  in  which  particular 
this  basin  seems  exactly  to  have  resembled  that 
of  Sais.  That  the  Trochoessa  was  circular  or 
oval  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  name,  and 
still  more  clearly  perhaps  by  the  epithet  v^pmymi 
applied  to  it  by  Gallimachus  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo'.     Near  it  was  an  altar  made  of  the  horns 

'  iy  Sac  iv  Tf  ipf  r$c  'A01-  fJiiyrj  el  kvkX^  koi  lAtyaOoQy  wc 

va/iyc ^ft'Oi  k^oKti^  6<n\  vep  fi  iy  A^Xw 

Xifiyff  re  ton  e-^^pfjiiyri   XiBlvy  4  TpoxotiBilg  icaXeofJievTi,     He- 

KpiprJii  KeKOffftrifUyri  Kat  kpyao"  rodot.  1.  2,  c.  170. 

^ifii  &va(  OTt  fiiy  at  dta  rixe  Tcoryia  A^roi 

^lyixoi:  fiaBiyfjc  \epaly  ii^ylfafiiyrjy 
^Adaydruy  rdXXioroK  eve  Tpoxoei^i  Xifiyfi, 

Theogn.  v.  5. 

Xpvfff  it  rpof)(6€ff9a  irayiifxepog  ifipee  Xiftn;. 

Callim.  Hymn  in  Del.  v.  261. 

*  KaX^  iy  ^Oprvyiy  ircpiffyioc  iyyvSi  XifiyriQ 
"AprtfAis  iiypwfffyovffa  icap//ara  trvyye^Eg  aiyHy 
KvyBid^wy  fopitaKty^  h  ^  cirXcjce  putfjioy  *Av6XX«tty. 

Callim.  Hymn  in  Apoll.  v.  59. 
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of  Stags,  which  was  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Apollo  himself)  and  was  considered  so  ad* 
mirable  and  sacred  that  a  temple  was  built  to  in* 
close  it ;  some  ruins  which  touch  one  side  of  the 
Trochoessa  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  this 
temple ;  for  Callimachus  places  the  altar  near  the 
Trochoessa,  and  Plutarch,  who  saw  and  admired 
it,  describes  it  as  being  in  the  hierum  of  Apollo  '. 
The  theatre  stood  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount 
Cynthus,  facing  Rheneia,  and  not  far  from  the 
stoa  of  Philip.  Its  extremities  were  supported  by 
walls  of  white  marble  of  the  finest  masonry,  but  of 
a  singular  form,  having  had  two  projectiops  ad« 
jacent  to  the  orchestra,  by  which  means  the  lower 
seats  were  in  this  part  prolonged  beyond  the  semi- 
circle, and  thus  afforded  additional  accommodation 
to  spectators  in  the  situation  most  desirable.  The 
diameter  including  only  the  projections  is  187  feet. 
The  marble  seats  have  all  been  carried  away,  but 
many  of  the  stones  which  formed  their  substruc- 
tion remain.  Immediately  below  the  theatre,  on 
the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a  stoa,  the  columns 
of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a  small  valley  which 
leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus^  leaving  the 
theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  ancient  houses 
are  observable,  and  above  them  in  a  level,  at  the 
foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a 
dedication  to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippus, 

'  Plutarch,  de  solert.  Anim. 
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son  of  Ctesippus  of  Chius  \  Like  many  others, 
remaining  both  in  this  island  and  in  Mhenetay  it 
is  adorned  with  bulls'  heads  and  festoons.  Ano- 
ther fragment  of  an  inscription  mentions  Sarapis, 
and  as  both  these  were  nearly  in  the  same  place 
where  Spon  and  Wheler  found  another  in  which 
Isisy  Anubis,  Harpocrates  and  the  Dioscuri  were 
all  named,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  remains 
of  white  marble  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Isis. 
Among  them  is  a  portion  of  a  large  shaft  pierced 
through  the  middle,  4  feet  5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind  5  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter,  half  way  up  the  peak  of  Cynthus.  The 
latter  lies  just  below  the  gate  represented  in  the 
drawing  of  Wheler.  This  structure,  which  bears 
an  appearance  of  remote  antiquity,  was  probably 
the  entrance  of  a  subterraneous  chamber,  perhaps 
the  treasury  of  Delus,  which  may  still  exist,  as 
the  passage  is  buried  in  ruins  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  roof,  and  is  quite  obstructed  at  the  end 
of  15  feet.  The  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones 
rudely  shaped,  and  resting  against  each  other  at 
an  angle  so  obtuse  that  the  rise  is  only  4  feet  2 
inches  above  a  breadth  of  16  feet  2  inches. 

From  this  ruin,  the  ascent  is  short  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  CynthuSj  which  is  a  mere  rock  of  coarse 
granite,  and  seems  anciently  to  have  been  inclosed 
by  a  wall.      There  are  many  architectural  frag- 

*  Kr^ffiinroc  Kri7(rcxirov  Xcoc>  in  other  inscriptions  of  Delus. 

fu\ayff^p<K,  The  Melanephori  The  Melanephori,  it  is  to  be 

and  Therapeutse  are  mentioned  supposed,  were  dressed  in  black, 
as  priests  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
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ments  of  white  marble  on  it.  To  the  south  of  the 
mountain  is  a  small  plain,  which  seems  the  only 
cultivable  part  of  the  island.  A  brook  from  the 
mountain  flows  through  it,  and  joins  the  sea  at  the 
port  of  Fumi :  being  the  only  running  stream  in 
the  island  (and  that  only  in  winter)  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  ancient  Inopus,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose,  with  Toumefbrt,  that  the  Inopus  was 
not  a  river  but  a  well  or  fountain  which  exists  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  Callimachus, 
however,  as  well  as  Strabo,  refers  to  Inopus  as  a 
river,  and  we  may  pardon  the  poet's  exaggeration 
in  applying  to  it  the  epithet  of  deep ',  when  the 
geographer  describes  Cynthus  as  a  high  mountain'. 
Ruins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount  Cynthus 
on  every  side.  On  the  heights  above  the  Tro^ 
choessa,  which  form  the  north-western  promontory 
of  the  island,  are  many  other  similar  ruins  of  an- 
cient houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar,  and 
for  the  most  part  having  niches  in  the  walls.  On  the 
summit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  remains  of  a  large 
house,  are  some  shafts  of  white  marble,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  half  polygonal  and  half  plain. 
Ab  this  quarter  was  entirely  separated  from  the 
town  on  Mount  Cj/nthus  by  the  valley  containing 
the  sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probability 
that  it  was  the  New  Athense  Hadrian®,  which  was 
built  at  the  expence  of  the   Emperor  Hadrian, 

*  Xpvfff  Bi  ir\{ifAfAvp€  fiaOvQ  opoc  hxlniXdv  6  Kvydot  ica2  rpaxu, 
'lycM-oc  eXcxOc/c -— Callimacb.  TLora/w^  M  Bmfipti  ri^y  y^vor 
Hymn,  ad  Delum,  v.  262.  Ivi^roc  oh  /liyacy  nal  ydp  4 

*  'XwipKeirai  ^i  r^c  xoXenrc  v^ffoc  fiucpd. — Strabo»  p.  485. 
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in  a  position  called  Olympieium^,  perhaps  from 
a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  which  the  shafts 
just  mentioned  may  have  belonged.  Each  of 
these  towns  had  its  small  theatre.  The  great 
theatre,  forming  part  of  the  Hierum,  was  reserved 
perhaps  for  the  periodical  festivals,  which  attracted 
visitors  from  every  part  of  Greece. 

Oct.  18. — On  the  shore  of  Mheneia,  on  a  small 
beach  immediately  opposite  to  the  great  Rema- 
tiari,  the  ground  is  covered  on  either  side,  for 
several  hundred  yards,  with  stelse,  sepulchres,  lids 
of  sori,  and  fragments  of  columns.  To  the  south, 
not  far  from  the  beach,  lies  a  piece  of  architrave, 
with  a  metope  of  1-0  inches  ;  among  the  remains, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  are  plain  shafts,  3  ft.  4  in. 
in  diameter.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  rises 
from  the  beach,  are  many  other  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  among  them  a  Doric  capital,  with 
a  small  portion  of  a  shaft,  2  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter, 
formed  out  of  a  single  stone.  The  immense  num- 
ber of  sepulchres  in  this  island  is  accounted  for  by 
its  having  been  the  cemetery  of  Delus,  after  the 
purification  of  the  latter,  which  took  place  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  all  the 
ancient  coffins  and  bones  were  removed  to  Rheneia, 
and  it  was  thenceforth  forbidden,  as  in  the  Hierum 
of  Epidauria,  that  any  one  should  be  bom  or  die 
in  the  island  of  Delus*.  Besides  the  sepulchral 
monuments,  Rheneia  contains  many  ruins  of  private 
houses,  similar  to  those  oi  Delus.  The  town  ex- 
tended to  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  bay,  in 

^  PUegon  ap.  Stephan.  in  *OXvfiir/ccov.         '  Thucyd.  I.  d,  c.  104. 
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which  direction  among  the  ruins  are  seen  a  pro* 
digious  number  of  square  altars,  adorned  with  a 
few  mouldings,  sufficient  apparently  to  have  sup- 
plied each  house  or  family  in  the  island  with  one. 
JRheneia  has  some  good  pasture,  and  in  many  parts, 
especially  about  the  ancient  town,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing com.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
divided  in  two  by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  head  of  a 
great  bay,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  ancient 
town.  On  the  promontory  which  forms  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  this  bay  stands  a  small  monas- 
tery and  church,  now  abandoned,  the  island  being 
inhabited  only  by  two  or  three  men,  who  tend 
some  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  belonging  to  people 
of  M^^kono,  of  which  island  both  the  Dhiles  are  a 
dependency.  In  the  smaller,  which,  according  to 
Toumefort  abounds  in  rabbits,  I  saw  no  quadruped 
but  a  hog,  and  I  believe  the  only  use  which  the 
Mykoniotes  make  of  the  island  of  Apollo  is  to  pas- 
ture some  of  their  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  autumn  to  turn  in  their  swine  to  gather 
the  acorns,  or  other  productions  of  the  wild 
bushes. 

From  the  strait  of  Dhiles,  we  cross  over  to  the 
harbour  of  M  j^kono,  the  entrance  of  which  is  dis- 
tant about  five  miles  from  the  little  Dhili,  and 
beating  into  the  bay  or  gulf  (jcop^oc),  as  it  is  called, 
against  a  strong  south-easter,  anchor  under  the 
town  at  10  a.m.  This  part  of  the  bay  is  much 
exposed  to  the  west,  but  round  the  town  to  the 
southward  there  is  a  harbour  running  far  in  to 
the  east  and  south  east,  and  sheltered  from  the 
west  by  a  cape  and  island.     Here  ships  winter  in 
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perfect  safety.  The  island  of  Mykono  ^  is  for  the 
most  part  a  miserable  rock,  the  only  cultivated  or 
cultivable  ground  being  a  few  declivities  round  the 
town,  where  are  some  com  fields  and  vineyards. 
The  rest  affords  pasture  for  a  few  flocks,  but  has 
no  habitation  except  a  monastery  to  the  eastward. 
Nevertheless,  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  ^gasan  sea,  in  consequence 
of  its  maritime  commerce.  There  are  twenty-five 
ships  belonging  to  the  islanders,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  boats.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  6000 
souls,  the  produce  at  500  kila  of  wheat,  which  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  month,  10,000  kila  of  barley, 
which  suffices  for  home  consumption,  5000  barrels 
of  wine  in  good  years,  of  which  about  1000  are 
exported,  400  kila  of  ^a^ovXca,  or  kidney  beans, 
and  200  kila  of  figs.  Some  of  the  houses  and 
streets  are  better  than  in  most  of  the  islands,  but 
in  general  they  are  equally  mean  and  dirty,  and 
the  hogs  as  usual  have  undisturbed  possession  of 
them.  My  Corfiote  boatmen  hearing  rumours  of 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  begin  to  murmur 
at  proceeding  any  further,  so  I  dismiss  them,  hire 
a  sakoleva  of  the  place,  and 

Oct.  19,  at  10  in  the  forenoon,  sail  from  Mjr- 
kono  with  a  fresh  south-east  wind.  At  noon  we 
are  becalmed,  for  a  short  time,  under  the  northern 
extremity  of  Tino,  a  high  bare  mountain;  from 
thence  cross  the  bay,  which  is  formed  by  Andhro 
and  Tino,  and  at  sunset  pass  the  town  of  Andhro, 
which  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  is  crowned 
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with  a  castle  on  the  summit  of  a  peak,  aboat  one^ 
third  of  the  length  of  the  island  from  the  northern 
cape.  From  hence  we  steer  for  Skyro,  and  at  day* 
break 

Oct.  20,  find  ourselves  near  the  southern  end  of 
that  island.  Pass  along  the  eastern  side,  leaving 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  southern  cape  the  two 
islands  which  form  the  triple  entrance  of  Port 
Tpifinovxai^j  a  corruption  of  Tre  Bocche  ^  Soon 
after  sunrise  the  wind  freshens,  and  as  we  pass 
along  the  coast,  which  is  lofty,  rocky,  and  pre- 
cipitous, it  increases  to  a  gale,  and  descends  from 
the  hills  in  such  squalls,  that  we  fail  in  fetching 
Port  Akhili,  and  anchor  in  a  dangerous  situation 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  St.  George,  which 
covers  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  a  high 
rocky  peak,  which  to  the  eastward  falls  steeply  to 
the  sea.  Having  landed  in  the  surf  with  some  dif* 
ficulty,  I  walk  up  to  the  town,  and  send  from 
thence  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  boat  to  Puna,  an  an- 
chorage for  small  vessels,  five  miles  to  the  northward 
of  port  Akhili,  where  an  islet  shelters  a  low  point, 
terminating  a  plain  which  extends  southward  from 
thence  as  far  as  the  heights  of  the  town.     This 


'  This  harbour,  in  which  I 
afterwards  anchored  in  one  of 
His  Majesty's  ships,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Skyro,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  desert  woody  hills.  The 
entrance  at  either  end  is  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  third  entrance  between  the 
two  islands  is  narrower.    All 


are  safe  and  deep :  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  harbour  there  is  a 
depth  of  twenty  fathoms ;  be- 
hind the  small  island,  seven 
fathoms.  There  is  no  scarce 
of  fresh  water,  useful  to  ship* 
ping,  nearer  than  the  great  har- 
bour of  Kalamitza,  six  or  seven 
miles  to  the  northward. 
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plain,  which  is  about  four  square  miles  in  extent,  is 
grown  with  com,  vines,  and  figs,  and  is  refreshed 
by  a  small  perennial  stream,  watering  many  gar* 
dens,  as  well  in  the  plain,  as  in  a  little  valley 
above  it,  where  the  oaks  and  planes,  the  walnut 
and  other  fruit  trees,  which  shade  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  give  this  little  district  an  appearance  very 
different  from  that  of  the  dry  and  naked  Cyclades. 
Akhlli,  the  harbour  which  lies  south-east  of  St. 
Geoi^e,  is  evidently  an  ancient  name,  properly 
*Ax^Xciov,  and  a  memorial  of  Achilles. 

Skyro  is  divided  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal, 
by  an  isthmus,  which  lies  between  Port  Akhili  and 
the  great  harbour  called  by  the  Greeks  Kalamitza, 
and  by  the  Italians  Gran  Spiaggia.  All  the 
southern  portion  is  uncultivated,  and  consists  of 
high  mountains,  which  are  intersected  by  deep 
gullies,  and  are  rugged  and  bare,  except  towards 
the  summits,  where  they  are  clothed  with  oaks,  firs, 
and  beeches.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  not 
so  mountainous :  and  all  the  hills  bear  com,  vines, 
and  pi2^ci(M,  or  madder ;  besides  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  khora  or  town,  there  are  two  other  fertile 
levels,  one  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  another  at  Kalamitza.  The  wheat  of  Skyro 
is  equal  to  the  best  in  the  j^gtsan.  The  pro- 
ductions are  10,000  barrels  of  wine  when  the 
vintage  is  good,  of  which  three  fourths  are  ex- 
ported, 16,000  kila  of  com,  of  which  2,000  are 
exported,  and  500  kantars  of  fasulia.  The  other 
exports  are  2,000  okes  of  wax,  8,000  okes  of  honey, 
600,000  oranges  and  lemons,  and  400  kantars  of 
madder,  which  is  cultivated  only  upon  very  steep 

12 
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ground,  and  is  grown  from  the  seed,  which  is  sown 
in  February.  The  island  abounds  in  sources  of 
water,  and  affords  pasture  to  a  few  oxen,  and  to 
15,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  which  2,000 
are  annually  exported.  The  taxes  amount  to  20 
purses  a  year,  paid  by  500  families,  all  of  whom 
have  dwellings  in  St.  George,  the  only  other  vil- 
lage in  the  island  being  merely  an  occasional 
residence  of  those  who  take  care  of  the  cattle. 
There  are  three  kaiks  belonging  to  the  island,  and 
many  feluccas  are  built  for  sale  with  the  fir  wood 
of  the  mountains.  The  oaks  are  used  only  for  fnel, 
and  though  many  of  them  are  of  the  Velanidhi 
kind,  no  use  is  made  of  the  acorn. 

On  the  table  summit  of  the  rock  which  crowns 
the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  inclosing  many 
houses,  which  are  now  all  abandoned  except  the 
bishop's,  and  some  store  houses  where  the  rich  in- 
habitants place  their  valuable  effects  whenever 
they  are  in  danger  from  pirates  or  lawless  Turkish 
seamen.  The  castle  was  the  site  of  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Seyms,  justly  described  by 
Homer  as  the  lofty  Scyrus^  Remains  of  Hellenic 
walls  are  traced  round  the  edge  of  the  precipices, 
particularly  at  the  northern  end  of  the  castle; 
others  half  way  down  the  peak,  just  include  the 
town  in  that  part,  and  in  another  place  a  piece  of 
wall  occurs  among  the  modern  houses.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  city  was  to  the  eastward, 
towards  the  sea.    In  this  direction  there  remains  a 

*     .         .  .         .     ^OQ  'Aj^iXXcvc 

^vpoy  iXiify  aiirecoK,  'Evv^c  trroXleOpoy. 

II.  I.  V.  664. 
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large  semicircular  bastion  almost  entire,  and  built 
of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry  which  diminish  in 
the  height  of  each  course  towards  the  top.  From 
thence  the  wall  is  traced  along  the  slope  above  the 
sea,  as  far  as  a  round  tower  which  is  still  standing 
to  half  its  height  :  about  fifty  yards  beyond  it  are 
the  remains  of  another,  and  from  each  of  them  a 
wall  is  traceable  down  the  slope  as  far  as  the  cliffs 
which  overhang  the  sea.  These  walls  were  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
served,  like  the  long  walls  of  other  maritime  cities, 
to  protect  the  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  shore,  which  was  probably  sheltered  by  a  mole. 
Not  a  trace  of  it  however  now  exists,  which  is  not 
surprising  as  all  this  rocky  coast  is  much  exposed 
to  the  easterly  winds.  At  the  southernmost  round 
tower  the  city  terminated  in  that  direction,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  remains  of  the  town  walls  which  from 
thence  ascend  to  the  precipice  of  the  castle.  The 
circumference  was  barely  two  miles.  The  only 
other  objects  of  antiquity  are  a  sepulchral  stone 
in  one  of  the  churches,  and  a  cornice  of  dentils  in 
a  chapel  in  the  gardens.  Nor  can  I  hear  x>f  the 
existence  of  any  other  remains  in  the  island,  except 
those  of  a  large  arched  cistern  at  Kalamitza. 

The  houses  of  Skyro,  though  flat  roofed  like 
those  of  the  Cyclades,  are  in  other  respects  very 
differently  built,  being  generally  of  two  stories,  of 
which  the  lower  is  formed  of  stone  and  the  upper 
of  wood.  The  latter  has  projections  on  the  outside 
in  the  Turkish  fashion ;  the  terraces  of  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  earth  found  on 
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the  descent  towards  the  plain,  and  which  is  said  to 
possess  the  property  of  resisting  the  most  continued 
rain.  In  form  the  apartments  resemble  those  of 
Turkish  houses ;  but  round  the  floor  are  arranged 
boxes  of  antique  shape,  covered  with  gilding  and 
other  ornamental  work,  and  the  walls  are  hung  as 
thickly  as  it  is  possible  to  cover  them  with  earthen 
jars  and  pots,  pewter  plates  and  dishes,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  decoration,  being  in  far  too  great  a 
number  to  be  of  any  use.  The  houses  of  the  richer 
natives  exceed  the  others  in  the  dimensions  of  their 
apartments,  and  in  the  quantity  of  their  vases  and 
plates,  but  not  in  the  quality,  which  is  all  German 
of  the  coarsest  kind.  In  one  angle  of  the  room 
there  is  generally  a  very  wide  chimney  rounding 
into  the  room,  and  below  it  a  hearth  a  few  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  floor.  This  kind  of  chimney 
is  also  peculiar  to  Skyro,  unless  it  may  be  found 
at  Lemno  or  Thaso,  the  only  larger  islands  of  the 
JEg<Ban  which  I  have  not  visited.  The  women, 
unlike  those  of  the  other  islands,  live  quite  retired 
in  the  houses,  and  hide  themselves  on  the  approach 
of  a  stranger. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sail  in  the  night, 
I  leave  St.  George  this  evening  and  descend  to 
Puria,  distant  three  or  four  miles,  but  the  wea- 
ther being  still  unfavourable,  take  up  my  abode 
in  a  little  church,  of  which  the  inner  part  is  an 
ancient  sepulchral  excavation,  in  the  side  of  a 
cubical  rock  ;  many  of  the  other  rocks  around  have 
been  quarried,  but  none  of  them  afford  any  appear- 
ance of  that  veined  or  spotted  kind  of  marble,  of 
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which,  according  to  Strabo,  large  qaantities  were 
sent  from  Scyrus  to  Rome.  The  island  was  famous 
also  for  its  breed  of  goats'. 

Oct.  21. — ^The  gale  not  abating,  I  am  detained 
in  the  catacomb  until  the  evening,  when  it  mode** 
rates ;  at  10.30  p.m.  we  sail,  and 

Oct.  22,  at  sunrise,  find  ourselves  near  Skdn* 
ghero'.  This  is  probably  an  ancient  name.  Of 
the  islands  which  lie  between  Skdnghero  and  the 
Cape  of  Magneda,  Scopelus  and  Sciathus  preserve 
their  names  unchanged '.     Scopelus  I  take  to  be 


*  Strabo,  p.  437. 

'    2jcdyycpoc.       Sometimes 
written  IiAxtVr^^ovpa. 

'  XffdireXoci  2Wa0oc,  or  vul- 
garly Sirtddo.  Skopelo  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  islands 
of  the  JEgceatif  for  which  it 
is  indebted  to  its  wines,  sent 
by  the  people  in  their  own 
ships  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Levant ; 
oranges,  lemons,  and  some 
other  fruits  are  also  exported. 
The  town,  which  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  con- 
tains about  1200  houses,  and 
has  a  striking  appearance  in 
sailing  through  the  channel  of 
KhUidhromia.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  of  Sciathus 
and  Scopelus.  On  the  western 
coaat  are  the  village  of  GlossA 
and  the  harbour  of  Panormo. 
The  illand  abounds  in  sources, 
which  encourage  the  growth  of 
fruit-  trees,  and  enable  the  in- 


habitants to  raise  a  sufficiency 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
their  consumption,  with  the 
exception  of  bread  com. 

Skiatho,  like  Skyro  has  a 
harbour  to  the  southward  shel- 
tered by  an  island.  The 
port  is  called  Oreokastro,  and 
seems  _to  have  been  the  site 
of  an  ancient  town,  but  not 
of  the  homonymous  capital  of 
the  island,  which  was  situated 
at  the  village,  still  called  Ski- 
atho, on  a  rock  over  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  island, 
as  appears  from  the  following 
inscription  existing  there : 

'Ayadjf  Tvxj|.  Toy  fiiyitrrov 
icai  OetdraTor  airroKparopa  Aov- 
Kioy  JtemrlfAioy  ^ivfjpoy  IIcpW- 
ycuca  Sc/BafrroF,  ^  /JovXi)  Koi  6 
^iifAOQ  J^KtaOluy,  iirc/xcXiymi- 
fiiyov  Uiarov  rov  'YaKlyBov* 
"AyOriQ     ^pUy    TiiQ    i-Ktayvfiov 
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the  same  island  as  Halonesus,  celebrated  by 
means  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  fQr 
Strabo,  who  takes  no  notice  of  Scopelus,  shows 
Halonesus  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  islands 
on  the  Magnesian  coast  \  and  names  it  together 
with  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  the  same  two 
islands  which  Ptolemy  about  two  centuries  after- 
wards, and  still  later  Hierocles,  associate  with 
Scopelus  without  naming  Halonesus  ^.  In  this  case 
Peparethus,  the  importance  of  which  may  be  ar- 
gued as  well  from  its  history'  as  from  its  name 
Tripolis  ^,  and  its  existing  coins,  was  probably 
Khilidhromia  \  an  island  of  about  the  same  size 
as  Skopelo,  and  which,  although  now  little  inha- 
bited or  cultivated,  produces  wine,  which  finds  a 
good  market  at  Saloniki.  Peparethus  in  like 
manner  was  particularly  noted  for  its  wine  •.  Sa- 
raklno  is  probably  the  ancient  Icus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Scymnus  of  Chius,  was  near  Pepare- 
thus, and  was  colonized  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Cnossii  of  Crete  ^.  Livy  relates,  that  when  the 
fleet  of  Attains  in  the  Macedonic  war  (b.  c.  200) 
made  a  tour  in  the  ^gsean,  chiefly  it  would  seem 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  their  course  from  GersBStus 


rwv  vfiaoi  fnf\vcX  fiey,  at  S*  kv 
6v6fxari  £Wa6((c  Tt  koX  Ileira- 
prfioc  Koi  "iKoCf  ^A\6vyiiir6c  re 
Kal  2icvpoc9  ofAiayvfjLovt  i^ovaai 
iroXcic- — Strabo,  p.  436. 

•  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. — 
Hierocl.  Sjmecd.  p.  643. 
Wessel. 

»  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  89.— Liv. 


1.  28,  c.  5  ;  1.  31,  c  28.— 
Diodor.  1.  15,  c.  95. — Strabo, 
p.  436. 

*  Dicsearch.  v.  ult. 

*  XiXi^p<$/4ca,  or  'HX(o2/»o/iia, 
or  AiBpdfiia. 

'  Aristophan.  ap.  Atben.  1. 
1,  c.  23. — Heraclid.  Pont,  in 
Ileirap. — Plin.  1.  14,  c.  7. 

^  Scynm.  v.  581. 
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in  Euboea  was  past  Skyrus  to  Icus,  where  they 
were  detained  by  the  north  wind ;  they  then  sailed 
to  Sciathus,  and  from  thence  to  Mende  in  Pallene  \ 
Peiaghlsi  *,  which  is  opposite  to  the  northern  end 
of  Khilidhromia,  may  perhaps  be  the  Polyaegus 
which  Mela  mentions  in  conjunction  with  Scia- 
thus and  Halonesus '. 

Our  course  carries  us  not  far  to  the  westward  of 
Aistrati  ^,  which  has  about  30  houses,  and  is  in- 
habited by  cultivators  and  a  few  sailors,  of  whom 
we  took  two  on  board  at  Sk3rro.  The  island  is 
low  and  has  no  port.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hiera 
or  iVea,  near  Lemnus^  in  which  Philoctetes  was 
said  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  serpent,  and  which 
received  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that 
when  Chryse  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea, 
this  island  was  reported  to  have  made  its  appear- 
ance soon  afterwards  in  a  different  situation^.  Pliny 
indeed  describes  Nea  as  being  between  Lemnus  and 
the  Hellespont  *,  but  as  there  are  shoals  only  in  that 
situation,  they  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  remains 
of  Chryse. 

*  Liv.  1.  31,  c.  45.  *  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  33. — 
■  ncXay^orc.  Antigon.  Caryst.  c.  9. — Ste- 
'  Mela,  1.  2,  c.  7.                       phan.  and  Suid.  in  Neat. 

*  •Ayiflrpomc,  which  Mele-  •  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  2,  c.  87. 
tius  seems  to  suppose  a  cor- 
ruption of  * \p\taTpaT/iyac, 
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Monasteries  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Athos — Arrival  at 
Xeropotami— Other  monasteries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula^Town  of  Karyes — Iviron — Filotheo — Mylopotamo 
— ^Lavra — Karakalo —  Stavronikita —  Pandokratora —  Vato* 
pedhi — Ancient  Inscriptions — Simenu — Khilandari — Pro v- 
laka — Isthmus  of  Aete  —  Sane —  Canal  of  Xerxes — £riss6» 
Acanthus — ^Ancient  cities  of  Acte^  Sithomaj  and  PaUene. 

Oct.  22,  continued. — We  now  stand  over  to  Mount 
Athos,  which  appears  very  near,  though  still  40 
miles  distant;  the  wind  blowing  down  the  gulf 
of  Saloniki  will  but  just  allow  us  to  lay  our  course, 
and  it  is  not  until  sunset  we  are  abreast  of  Cape 
St.  George,  anciently  called  Nymphseum',  from 
whence  Mount  Athos  rises  abruptly  to  the  very 
summit.  A  strong  current  setting  out  of  the  Singitic 
gulf  is  a  further  impediment.  The  first  monas- 
tery that  appears  is  Aghla  Anna,  surrounded  by 
many  small  houses,  and  situated  in  a  beautiful 
hollow  of  the  rocks  at  some  distance  above  the  sea, 

'  cTra  AcfS/^ic'  dra  Nv/j^cok  "AO^ea  Hucpov  Kal  in(Xcc — to 

ev  Tf  "AOwyt  irpoc  r^  XiyyiriKf*  ftieoy  tov  6povc — Nv/lc^oiov  A- 

ro  $€  irpoc  ry>  ^pvfioviKf  'Acpa-  Kpoy, — Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 
Owe  &Kpov'  Jy  fieraiv  6  "Adiay, 
— Strahon.  Epit.  1.  7,  p.  330. 
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just  such  a  place  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a 
Nymphcsum.  St.  Anna  is  not  considered  one  of  the 
twenty  monasteries  of  Athos,  but  only  a  iMovihov 
and  an  a<rici}rnpcov,  that  is  to  say,  a  subordinate 
monastery  and  place  of  ascetic  retreat,  dependent 
upon  Lavra,  which  possesses  all  this  end  of  the 
peninsula.  The  houses  around  the  monastery  of 
St.  Anne,  called  cells  (jceXXcui),  are  inhabited  by 
ascetics  chiefly  employed  in  handicrafts.  St.  Anna 
was  greatly  augmented  by  a  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  native  of  the  isle  of  Andhro,  who  im- 
proved the  roads  around  it,  and  built  many  cells, 
towers,  and  chapels,  as  well  here  as  at  Lavra, 
Iviron,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  'Aion  Oros  ^,  or 
holy  mountain,  which  name  is  not  confined  to 
Mount  Athos,  but  comprehends  the  entire  penin- 
sula, anciently  called  Acte.  The  church  of  Ai 
Anna  is  noted  for  possessing  the  left  foot  of  the 
saint,  a  most  miraculous  and  odoriferous  relic*. 
We  afterwards  pass  in  succession  St.  Paul,  St. 
Dionysius,  and  St.  Gregory,  all  near  the  shore, 
and  all  situated  under  the  great  ridge  which  ad- 
vances from  the  peak  of  Athos  and  extends  to  the 
isthmus  of  the  Holy  Peninsula.  St.  Paul  is  a 
monastery  of  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  and  is  said 
to  take  its  name  from  the  founder,  who  was  an 
eunuch,  son  of  the  emperor  Maurice.  The  church 
was  constructed  at  the  expence  of  a  lord  of  Semen- 

^  r3  "Afiov  "Opoc.  work  by  John  Comnenus  was 

*  Xd^ifavov      vavOavfiamov  published  in  1701,  and  was  re- 

KoX    cird^ec*       Upotricvyfir&ptoy  printed  by  Mont&ucon  in  his 

Tov  'Ay/ov  "Opovc     Yenetiis,  Palaeographia. 

1745,   p.  12.       The    original 
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dra  in  Servia,  but  the  towers,  cells,  and  all  the 
more  modem  parts,  by  one  of  the  family  of  Vas- 
sarava,  Waiwode  of  Wallachia.  St.  Dionysius 
was  built  in  the  year  1380,  by  Alexius  Comnenus, 
king  of  Trapezus,  in  honour  of  a  saint  of  Korysso, 
near  Kastofia,  who  was  brother  of  the  bishop  of 
Trapezus,  and  became  a  hermit  in  this  place. 
The  Waiwodes  of  Wallachia  and  their  families 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  buildings  of  this 
monastery,  which  is  rich  in  relics,  such  as  a  piece 
of  the  cross,  the  crania  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
of  St.  Thomais,  the  lower  jaw  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
a  part  of  the  hand  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Gregory  was  named  after  the 
founder,  St.  Gregory  the  younger,  but  the  present 
building  was  erected  by  a  hospodar  of  Moldavia. 
Next  to  St.  Gregory,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  sea-coast,  is  Simopetra,  situated  on  a 
lofty  precipitous  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
Its  name,  properly  v  2i/li<iivoc  Ilerpa,  or  the  rock  of 
Simon,  is  derived  from  a  hermit  of  that  name  who 
founded  the  church,  but  the  present  building  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  John  Ungles,  king  of  Servia 
and  Romania,  who  retired  hither  from  his  kingdom 
and  became  a  monk.  This  monastery  possesses 
the  right  hand  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  entire,  and 
diffusing  in  abundance  an  agreeable  odour  ^ 

At  10  P.M.  we  arrive  at  Xeropotami,  the  only 
good  anchorage  on  the  southern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  so  called  from  a  torrent  which  here  flows 


*  iroXX»)v  rac  wayrtpwroy  ivwBiay  iKwifiwoy* — JlpoirKvyifrapioyf 
p.  80. 
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from  Mount  Athos  into  the  sea.  A  little  above  it 
is  the  monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints  \  more  com- 
monly known  as  that  of  Xiropotamu',  or  the  dry 
river. 

Oct.  23. — ^This  building  was  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Romanus,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  mountain.  It  is  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
flanked  by  towers  having  pointed  roofs  covered 
with  lead,  in  the  style  of  the  Heptapyrgium, 
or  Seven  Towers  of  Constantinople,  and  other 
works  of  that  time.  Within,  in  the  midst  of 
the  inclosed  court,  stands  the  church  ;  in  many 
parts  of  the  building  wooden  kiosks  project  from 
the  walls,  which  are  posterior  additions.  The 
monastery  was  once  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  attacks  of  pirates,  but  was  afterwards  restored 
and  enlarged  by  a  hospodar  of  Wallachia.  Like 
the  other  religious  establishments  of  the  peninsula, 
it  possesses  some  much  esteemed  relics,  such  as  a 
piece  of  the  cross,  and  various  fragments  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  In  one 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  two  ancient 
sculptures  in  low  relief  are  inserted  in  the  wall, 
one  representing  a  woman  seated  in  an  antique 
chair,  with  a  table  before  her  and  a  mirror  behind 
the  chair ;  the  other  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a 
frize  representing  wrestlers,  but  being  high  in  the 
wall,  and  in  a  corner  difficult  of  access,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  figures.  The 
walls  are  in  part  constructed  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
contain  many  small  fragments  of  antiquity  besides 
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those  already  noticed.  At  the  harbour  I  observed 
an  ancient  altar  or  pedestal  on  the  beach,  and 
two  or  three  granite  columns  in  the  adjoining 
valley.  These  remains,  together  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  anchorage,  warrant  the  belief  that 
here  stood  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Acte.  The 
port  or  landing-place  is  known  by  the  name  of 
o  'Apravac,  or  the  Arsenal,  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  some  buildings  once  existed  there,  for 
purposes  of  naval  commerce  and  defence.  All 
the  larger  monasteries  are  said  to  have  had  similar 
establishments  on  the  adjoining  shore,  where  small 
vessels  were  formerly  built;  they  were  fortified 
with  walls  and  towers,  some  of  which  still  remain, 
but  at  present  the  peninsula  possesses  only  a  few 
fishing  boats,  or  such  as  serve  for  communication 
along  the  shore  in  fine  weather,  and  which  chiefly 
belong  to  the  monasteries  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  situation  of  the  Forty  Saints  is  extremely 
beautiful.  Hills  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of 
oak,  beech,  and  chestnut,  in  which  are  intervals 
cultivated  with  the  vine  and  olive,  surround  it 
towards  the  land,  while  in  front  it  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  Singitic  Gulf,  bounded  by  the 
peninsula  of  Sithonia^  above  which  rises  Mount 
Olympus.  This  peninsula  is  now  called  Longos, 
from  its  being  principally  a  forest.  The  only  in- 
habited places  in  it  are  Sykia,  in  a  good  har- 
bour on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, another  small  village  or  two,  and  three 
'AywpiriKa  furoxia^  or  farms,  belonging  to  monas- 
teries of  Athos,  cultivated  by  the  Caloyers,  who  have 
a  church  and  dwellings  at  each  metokhi.     Longos 
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does  not  possess  such  good  timber  as  the  Aion  Oros, 
and  is  not  so  well  watered,  but  affords  excellent 
pasture  for  cattle  and  for  bees,  which  are  carried 
over  in  the  spring  from  the  Oros  to  swarm  and 
make  honey.  The  extreme  cape  seen  from  Xero- 
potami  is  named  Kartali,  it  is  situated  five  miles 
beyond  port  Sykia,  and  hides  another  cape  called 
Dhrepano  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Kas- 
sandhra :  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  is  Kufo, 
a  land-locked  harbour,  and  then  the  ruins  of 
Torcne,  still  preserving  the  ancient  name.  Kufo 
also  is  ancient,  being  the  ordinary  Romaic  form  of 
Kw^  (deaf),  which  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  pro- 
verb Kitf^arfpoc  rov  Topcui/aiou  Xi/uivoc,  the  harbour 
having  been  so  called,  according  to  Zenobius, 
because,  being  separated  from  the  outer  sea  by 
two  narrow  passages,  the  noise  of  the  waves  was 
not  heard  in  it'.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  as  the  harbour  of  the  Colo- 
phonii'.  Capes  Kartali  and  Dhrepano  are  evi- 
dently the  ancient  ^Derrhis  and  Ampelus.  The 
latter  is  shown  to  be  the  nearer  to  Torone  by  He- 
rodotus, who  describes  it  as  the  Toronsean  pro- 
montory, and  as  opposite  to  Canastrseum  of  Pal- 
lene'.     The  epitomizer  of  Strabo  might   indeed 

*    Strabo,   p.   830.       Mela,  *  "A/iirfiXov,    riiv  Topwyalriv 

1.  2yC.  3. — Zenob.  Prov.  Grsec.  Sucpfiy, — Herod.  1.  7»  c.  122. 

cent.  4,  pr.  6S.  Stephanue    in  "A/iircXoc    has 

'  KorcxXcvffty  cc  rov  KoXo-  probably  only  followed  Hero- 

ftitylw  Xi/icya,  rwy  ToptaytUiay  dotua  in  his  remark,  iim  koa 

dir£-)(pyra  oh  iroXv  r^c  fl'oXcfaic.  &icpa  Topwyaiuyf  "A/iircXoc  Xe- 

— Thncyd,  1.  5,  c.  2.     Ought  yofUyri. 
we  not  to  read  K«#^mv  instead 
of  KjoKot^yi^yl 
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induce  the  belief ,  that  Derrhis  and  Ampelus  yfete 
the  same,  since  he  describes  Derrhis  as  a  promon- 
tory opposite  to  Canastrum  and  near  port  Cophus ; 
but  Ptolemy  expressly  distinguishes  them,  though 
he  is  opposed  both  to  other  authorities  and  to  actual 
appearances  in  placing  Torone  between  the  two 
capes  ^ 

Besides  the  monasteries  of  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula  of  Aion  Oros  already  mentioned, 
there  are  five  others  to  the  northward  of  Xeropo- 
tami.  Their  names  and  order  are  Russiko,  Xenofu, 
Dhokiafiu,  Kastamonitu,  and  Zografu^.  Russikon 
is  a  monastery  of  Russians,  situated  on  an  elevated 
well-watered  level  just  above  the  sea.  It  was  founded 
by  a  Knez  of  Servia  named  Lazarus,'  who  retired 
here  and  became  a  monk.  Xenofu  is  near  the  sea, 
and  well  fortified  against  pirates.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  Saint  Xenophon  the  founder,  but  the 
chief  constructors  of  the  present  building  were 
several  Wallachians,  one  of  whom  was  a  hospodar 
of  the  family  of  Vassarava.  It  is  inhabited  by  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians.  Beyond  it  is  Dhokiaiiu, 
which  was  founded  by  a  Saint  Euthymius,  in 
the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  and  was  aug- 
mented by  successive  benefactors.  The  present 
church  was  entirely  built  by  a  hospoddr  of  Wal- 
lachia  in  the  year  1578.  Kastamonitu  is  situated 
in  a  rocky  romantic  wilderness,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name,  properly  Konstamonitu,  from  its 
founder   Constantine   the    Great.      That   it   was 

'  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13.  peioVf  KatrrafioytTov   or    Kwi^- 

'    'FovvffiKoy  or  'FumwPf  Xi-      frrafioyirovy  and  Zvy pd^v* 
y6fov  or  Xeral^wyroCf  Aoxeca- 
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renewed  and  augmented  by  Manuel  Palseologus 
is  better  authenticated.  Zografu  is  a  convent 
of  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  the  philosopher,  by  three 
brothers  of  'Akhridha,  of  the  family  of  the  em-* 
peror  Justinian,  who  became  monks  here.  It  is 
noted  for  two  wonderful  pictures  of  St.  George, 
one  of  which  conveyed  itself  without  human  means 
from  Palestine,  the  other  from  Arabia :  the  former 
is  said  also  to  have  been  painted  by  Divine  will, 
and  not  by  the  hands  of  men^  whence  the  mo- 
nastery was  called  Zupypa^y  or  that  of  the 
painter. 

Oct.  24. — From  Xeropotami  to  Kar^,  or  Karyes*, 
a  beautiful  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  across  the 
ridge  of  the  peninsula,  leaving  the  'Athona,  as  the 
peak  of  Athos  is  called',  five  miles  in  a  direct  line 
on  the  right:  the  ridge  branches  immediately  from 
the  foot  of  the  great  peak,  and  descends  steeply  to 
a  high  point  above  Iviron,  from  whence  the  fall  is 
more  gradual  to  the  line  of  our  road  to  Karyes, 
where  the  ridge  is  lower  than  on  either  side  of  that 
line.  The  great  peak  by  its  height,  its  abrupt- 
ness, and  conical  form,  crowns  the  landscape  in 
the  most  imposing  manner,  and  consisting  towards 
the  summit  of  a  white  rock  broken  with  precipices, 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  unbroken 
forests  of  the  lower  ridge.  We  pass  through  woods 
of  oak  and  chestnut,  in  the  thickest  parts  of  which 
are  openings  where  verdant  lawns  covered  with 
cattle,    or    slopes   cultivated   with   vines,  are  in- 

'  clX^ifKnr o/i|rO£.  '  Kapaic,  Kcipvaic  '  aroy  "AOktya, 
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tersperscd  with  iccXAcui,  or  cottages,  inhabited  by 
monks  who  have  charge  of  the  vineyards,  or 
cattle.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  the  wood 
is  entirely  of  chestnut.  As  we  descend  the  north- 
ern or  eastern  slope,  the  town  of  Karyes  pre- 
sents itself,  covering  a  large  space  in  the  midst  of 
woody  declivities,  where  the  houses  are  dispersed 
among  gardens  and  vineyards.  Immediately 
around  the  town  the  most  common  tree  is  the 
XnrroKapvij  or  hazel,  from  which  the  town  has  per- 
haps taken  its  name :  the  trees  are  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  nuts ;  which,  with  planks  of  deal 
and  scantlings  of  oak  or  chestnut,  are  the  only 
productions  of  the  soil  exported  from  the  penin- 
sula. 

At  Kary&  resides  the  Turkish  governor  of  the 
Holy  Mountain  :  a  bostanji  of  Constantinople,  who 
is  supported,  together  with  a  guard  of  Albanians, 
at  the  expence  of  the  holy  community ;  but  with- 
out having  any  authority  except  for  the  general 
police  of  the  mountain,  and  for  its  protection 
against  thieves  and  pirates.  Towards  the  centre 
of  the  town  the  houses  are  more  closely  built,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  bazar  containing  shops  of  grocery, 
with  those  of  a  few  artisans,  among  whom  black- 
smiths and  locksmiths  are  the  most  numerous.  On 
Saturdays  there  is  an  ayopa,  or  market,  to  which 
the  manufactures  of  the  mountain  are  brought  for 
sale.  Karyes  is  the  residence  also  of  the  Archons 
or  Epistatee '.  These  are  Caloyers  deputed  from 
the   twenty  monasteries  to  superintend  the  civil 

*  oi  "ApypyriQ  ?  'Eiricrrarot  rov  'AyiWOpowc. 
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affairs  of  the  mountain,  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
matters  in  which  the  whole  community  is  inte- 
rested, to  assign  to  each  monastery  its  portion  of 
the  payments  to  the  Turks,  and  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  it.  The  revenue  and  internal  govern- 
ment of  each  convent  is  its  own  concern.  The 
Epistatae  are  four  in  number,  and  are  changed 
every  year ;  each  monastery  sending  one  deputy  in 
Its  turn,  but  in  such  manner  that  one  of  the  four  is 
always  from  one  of  the  five  great  monasteries, 
Lavra,  Vatopedhi,  Iviron,  Khilandari,  and  Dhiony- 
siu.  Besides  these  principal  officers  the  community 
have  an  agent  at  Salonlki  and  another  at  Constan- 
tinople. Ecclesiastically  the  Oros  depends  imme- 
diately on  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
archons  are  competent  to  punish  small  offences, 
and  to  determine  such  differences  between  the 
monasteries  as  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  be 
decided  at  Constantinople,  where,  however,  the 
monks  are  too  apt  to  carry  their  causes  and  to 
spend  money  in  litigation  for  the  benefit  only  of 
the  Turks.  In  the  time  of  the  Greek  Empire  the 
mountain  was  under  the  direction  of  a  great  eccle- 
siastic styled  o  ftpunoq  rov*A-yiov''Opovc,  whence  the 
name  Protato  still  attached  to  the  church  at  Ka- 
ryes  where  he  resided.  This  church  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  on  the  peninsula,  and  to 
have  been  built  by  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is 
celebrated  on  the  mountain  for  a  miraculous  pic- 
ture which  once  called  out^  to  the  officiating 
priest  to  read  his  liturgy  quicker,  in  order  that  he 
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might  administer  the  compiuDion  to  a  dying  monk. 
Near  Karyes  to  the  southward  is  Kutlumdsi^ 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  cultivable  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  amidst  gardens,  vineyards,  olive  planta- 
tions, and  corn-fields.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  but  partook  of  the 
fate  of  all  the  early  buildings  in  being  destroyed 
by  plunderers.  It  was  afterwards  renewed  and 
enlarged  by  several  successive  Waiwodes  of  Wal- 
lachia.  Kutlumusi  boasts  of  possessing  the  other 
foot  of  St.  Anne  among  its  relics.  Like  the 
other  monasteries  it  has  a  port,  which  is  below 
Karyes,  not  far  to  the  north-west  of  the  Arsanas 
of  Iviron. 

After  dining  at  Karyes,  I  proceed  in  two  hours 
to  Iviron,  situated  near  the  northern  shore  of  the 
peninsula,  in  a  small  bend  of  the  coast,  midway 
between  the  other  two  principal  monasteries  of 
this  shore,  Lavra  and  Vatopedhi.  The  road  de- 
scends the  hills  obliquely  by  a  ru^ed  path  through 
vineyards,  and  amidst  a  great  diversity  of  hilly 
ground  covered  with  wood.  Iviron,  or  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Georgians,  (rwv  'l|3>ipaiv,)  was  so  called 
as  having  been  founded  by  four  pious  and  wealthy 
men  of  that  nation,  of  whom  three  were  brothers, 
and  the  fourth  was  Tomicius,  a  general  officer  of 
the  Emperor  Romanus,  who,  having  been  recalled 
from  his  retreat  by  the  widow  of  Romanus,  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  the  empire  against  the  Per- 
sians, received  from  the  empress,  on  his  successful 
return  to  Constantinople,  the  means  of  building 

*  KovrXov/iovai;. 
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the  present  church,  which  is  the  largest  on  the 
peninsula  next  to  that  of  Lavra.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  comprehending 
also  a  church  of  the  Panaghia  sumamed  Portai- 
tissa.  This  church  is  renowned  for  a  picture  which 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  the  reign  of  the  icono- 
clast Theophilus,  and  some  years  afterwards  made 
its  appearance  again  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 
Besides  several  valuable  Metokhia  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Macedonia,  it  has  a  lai^e  dependent 
monastery  at  Moscow,  and  another  in  Wallachia, 
and  it  has  always  been  the  favourite  and  most  pro- 
tected monastery  of  the  Russians.  No  convent 
on  the  Oros  is  so  rich  in  relics.  There  are  300 
monks  belonging  to  the  house,  but  a  third  of  them 
are  either  absent  on  eleemosynary  missions,  or 
dwelling  on  the  metokhia  and  kellia  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  library,  which  is  kept  in  tolerable  order 
by  an  old  Didascalus,  consists  chiefly,  as  he  ob- 
serves, of  the  fathers,  or  books  appertaining  to  the 
church  service  ' ;  but  it  contains  also  several  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  a  recent  gift  of  a  Mavromati  of 
Arta,  who  was  bishop  of  that  see,  and  whose 
nephew  I  met  there  last  year.  None  of  the  Latin 
books  have  been  touched,  because  nobody  can 
read  them :  indeed,  the  whole  library  is  nearly 
useless,  such  is  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
monks.  The  house  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  ordered  on  the  mountain.  Like  all  the 
monasteries,  or  at  least  the  larger,  Iviron  has 
an  hospital  for  the  sick,  presses  for  wine  and  oil, 
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and  among  the  monks  some  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers, who  make  all  the  clothes  of  the  inmates. 
It  is  often  the  residence  of  retired  Greeks.  The 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  deposed 
eight  years  ago,  and  who  has  lived  here  ever 
since,  has  just  been  recalled  to  the  capital,  on  the 
change  of  the  Turkish  ministry  to  resume  the 
patriarchal  throne. 

Oct.  25. — In  the  afternoon  I  proceed  to  the  con- 
vent of  Filotheu,  in  the  way  to  Lavra :  the  road 
follows  the  slope  of  the  mountain  through  a  thick 
forest  of  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  elms,  mixed  ¥dth  a 
great  variety  of  shrubs,  particularly  the  arbutus, 
now  covered  with  ripe  fruit.  The  oaks  are  small, 
but  many  of  the  chestnuts  are  fine  trees  :  a  small 
portion  of  the  fruit  is  consumed  on  the  mountain, 
or  exported  in  the  boats  which  come  to  load  fire- 
wood ;  the  remainder  perishes  on  the  ground,  or 
is  washed  into  the  sea  by  the  torrents.  The  mo- 
nasteries levy  a  small  contribution  upon  the  wood- 
cutters. 

In  a  green  valley  near  the  sea,  between  Iviron 
and  Filotheu,  stand  the  ruined  monidhi,  or  subor- 
dinate monastery  '  of  Mylopotamo,  and  a  tower 
belonging  to  Lavra.  Filotheu  *,  though  one  of 
the  smaller  establishments  of  the  peninsula,  is 
among  the  most  ancient ;  it  was  founded  by  one 
Philotheus,  in  company  with  two  other  Greek 
saints  named  Arsenius  and  Dionysius,  the  last  of 
whom  was  founder  of  the  great  monastery  of 
St.    Dionysius    on    Mount    Olympus.      Filotheu 
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was  enlarged  by  a  prince  of  Kaket  in  Georgia 
in  1492. 

Oct,  26. — Being  detained  at  Filbtheu  by  a  vio- 
lent gale  of  wind  from  the  north,  I  look  over  the 
books  of  the  monastery,  which  are  laid  aside  as 
useless  lumber  in  a  comer  above  the  church,  more 
for  amusement  than  with  the  hope  of  finding  any- 
thing valuable,  as  they  have  been  lately  examined 
by  much  more  competent  persons  ^  Among  them 
are  a  few  fragments  of  MSS.  of  the  classics,  but 
the  far  greater  part'  are  volumes  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  which  are  all  in  good  condition  on 
handsome  parchment.  In  the  afternoon  I  return 
on  foot  to  Iviron,  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
season  for  ascending  the  'Athona  is  considered  to 
be  past.  But  when  the  autumnal  tempests  have  be- 
gun in  this  the  stormiest  quarter  of  a  sea  in  all  parts 
fickle  and  subject  to  gales,  weeks  may  pass  away 
before  such  a  day  occurs  as  would  secure  a  perfect 
view  of  distant  objects  from  the  summit.     The 


'  See  the  interestmg  narra- 
tive of  tbe  tour  of  Dr.  Hunt  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  Mount  Athos,  in 
the  Rev.  R.  Walpole'e  collec- 
tion of  Memoirs,  p.  198.  The 
following  was  the  result  of 
Mr.  Carljle's  examination  of 
the  libraries  of  Athos,  where 
he  inspected  near  18,000  MSS. 
He  found  one  copy  of  the 
Iliad  and  another  of  the 
Odyssey ;  a  few  of  the  edited 
plays  of  the  tragedians ;  co- 
pies of  Pindar  and  Hesiod; 


the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  ^schines  ;  parts  of  Aris- 
totle, and  copies  of  Philo  and 
Josephus :  several  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  none  so  old 
as  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  or  that 
of  Beza;  two  copies  of  parts 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  several 
beautiful  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  with  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  polemical  divinity  ; 
Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  and  trea- 
tises on  the  doctrines  or  offices 
of  the  Greek  Church. 
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monks  are  in  the  habit  of  repeating  that  Constanti- 
nople may  be  seen  from  thence,  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  vulgar  error;  for  though  very  high 
land  might  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  state  of  the 
atmosphere  be  visible  at. the  distance  of  Constanti- 
nople,  so  low  a  situation  as  that  of  the  capital  can- 
not possibly  be  above  the  horizon.  But  undoubt- 
edly with  a  clear  sky  the  angular  intervals  might 
be  measured  from  thence  between  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  of  Asia,  the  islands,  and 
Greece.  The  principal  Macedonian  and  Thracian 
summits,  Mount  Ida,  the  islands  Lemnus  and 
Scyrus,  the  Euboean  mountains  Ocha,  Dirphe^ 
and  Telethrium,  and  the  Thessalian  summits 
Othrys,  Pelion,  and  Ossa,  might  all  be  con- 
nected by  the  sextant,  and  possibly  the  Bithy- 
nian  with  the  Macedonian  Olympus. 

The  ordinary  route  from  Filoth^u  to  Lavra  is 
by  land  to  Karakalo,  and  by  sea  from  the  port  of 
the  latter  to  the  Arsand  of  Lavra,  the  route  by  land 
being  a  rugged  path,  best  travelled  on  foot. 

The  monastery  Lavra  *,  originally  the  retreat  of 
Athanasius,  a  hermit  of  Athos,  was  named  i  fiovii  raiv 
fieXavdiv  perhaps  because  the  monks  were  clothed  in 
black,  until  it  was  enlarged  by  the  emperors  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas,  and  John  Tzimisces,  and  enriched 
by  the  munificence  of  many  subsequent  benefac- 
tors of  lower  rank.  It  is  an  irregular  quadran- 
gle, standing  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  St 
Anna,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak  of  Athos,   above  a  neighbouring  cape,   the 

^  ^  Aavpa. 
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ancient  Acratho»,  now  Kavo  Zmyma.  At  a  small 
harbour  below  it  is  the  Arsan&s,  and  a  tower  for 
its  protection.  The  monastery  generally  contains 
200  caloyers,  besides  whom  there  are  as  many 
more  travelling  to  collect  charity,  or  in  the  cells 
and  hermitages  of  the  mountain,  employed  in 
handicrafts,  or  in  taking  care  of  the  vineyards  and 
olive  plantations.  Besides  these  there  is  a  great 
number  of  KWfwcoij  or  laymen.  The  objects  for 
which  Lavra  is  most  celebrated  among  the  Greeks 
are  its  refectory  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  containing  24 
marble  tables,  a  great  vase  of  marble  and  bronze 
adorned  with  figures,  6  palms  high  and  17  in  cir- 
cumference, into  which  a  perpetual  stream  of  water 
is  conveyed  by  a  canal ;  the  tomb  and  iron  staff  of 
the  founder  Athanasius,  with  which  he  drove  away 
the  demons  \  and  many  holy  relics,  among  which 
are  the  crania  of  several  saints,  the  hand  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  the  foot  of  St.  Cerycus,  who  died 
a  martyr  at  three  years  of  age.  Midway  between 
Lavra  and  its  askiti  of  St.  Anna  is  another  named 
Kapeokaljrvia  *,  similarly  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak  of  Athos  above  the  sea,  and  where  is  a  church 
with  numerous  ascetic  cells.  Kerasia,  St.  Antony, 
St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  Paul,  are  similar  depend- 
encies, but  not  so  large ;  at  the  two  latter  are  the 
principal  vineyards  of  Lavra.  In  the  territoiy  of 
this  monastery,  which  comprehends  the  entire  peak 
of  Athos,  are  more  than  20  solitary  chapels,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  summit,  and  in  all  the  paths  about 


*  IBiidKi  TO,  ^atudyia,  '  Kavf/OKoXv/^ca,  Kav0vva\v/3ia. 
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the  mountain  there  are  seats  for  resting  ^  The 
monastery  of  Karakdio  received  its  name  from  the 
founder,  Antonio  Caracalo,  a  Roman,  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  present  structure  was  built 
at  the  expence  of  a  hospodar  of  Moldavia. 

Oct.  127. — ^The  stormy  weather  still  continues. 
At  a  kelli  above  Iviron  I  find  some  monks  em- 
ployed in  building  a  boat  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  learn  from  them 
that  boats  are  sometimes  built  in  much  higher 
situations,  as  they  find  it  easier  to  convey  the 
boat  to  the  sea  side  than  the  limber  for  budd- 
ing it. 

Oct.  28. — From  Iviron  to  Vatop^hi  in  three 
hours  :  first  crossing  a  projection  of  the  mountain, 
on  which  to  the  right  stands  the  monastery  of  Sta- 
vronikita  *,  and  then  descending  to  Pandokratora ', 
which  is  midway  to  Vatop^dhi.  Stavronikita  was 
founded  by  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  named 
Jeremiah.  It  is  agreeably  situated  just  above  the 
shore,  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orange  groves, 
and  contains  a  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Nicolas  of 
Myra,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  This 
picture  is  called  the  Stridhds  ^,  because  it  has  an 
oyster  upon  it,  which  is  supposed  to  prove  the  tale 
related  of  it,  namely,  that  it  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  the  time  of  the  iconoclast  contest  %  and  long 
afterwards  found  its  way  again  to  the  shore.  Pan- 
dokr&tora  was  built  in  the  13th  century  by  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was  Alexius,  the  general  of 

^    fiovaBuca    KaBitrfiara   rHv  '  HavroicpdropaQ. 
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Michael  Palasologns,  who  recovered  Constantinople 
from  the  Franks.  On  a  summit  to  the  left  is 
St.  Elias,  a  large  askitiri,  occupied  entirely  by 
Russians. 

From  Pandokratora  we  cross  another  ridge, 
passing  constantly  through  woods  to  Vatopedhi  ^ 
This  monastery,  which,  with  its  lofty  walls  flanked 
by  towers  mounted  with  cannon,  looks  more  like  a 
fortress  than  a  religious  house,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  commanding  height,  separated  from  the  shore 
of  a  little  bay  by  slopes  covered  with  plantations 
of  olives  and  oranges.  The  bay  is  the  termination 
of  a  small  valley,  surrounded  by  steep  woody 
heights,  and  watered  by  a  torrent.  These  heights 
are  separated  by  the  vale  of  Kary^s  from  the  hills 
which  lie  between  the  latter  and  Xeropotami,  so 
that  the  longitudinal  ridge  of  the  peninsula  here 
becomes  double.  Vatopedhi  is  larger  than  any  of 
the  monasteries  except  Lavra,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  its  first  foundation  having  been  by 
Constantine  the  Great  It  was  augmented  by 
Arcadius,  and  after  having  been  ruined  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  century,  was  renewed  by  three 
citizens  of  Adrianople,  who  here  adopted  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Its  principal  benefactors  after  that 
time^  were  Manuel  Comnenus,  Andronicus  Pakeo- 
logus,  and  John  Cantacuzenus,  the  last  of  whom, 
under  the  name  of  loasaph,  passed  a  great  part  of 
his  days  here  after  his  retirement  from  the  throne. 
No  monastery  has  larger  possessions  of  olive  plan- 
tations, vineyards,  and  foreign  metokhia,  the  best 
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of  which  are  in  Moldavia,  and  none  is  better  pro* 
vided  with  all  sorts  of  internal  conveniences*  The 
treasury  nevertheless  is  now  poor,  in  consequence 
of  a  cause  which  the  monastery  has  lately  gained 
against  Zogrdfa,  concerning  thlproperty  of  a  me- 
t6khi,  and  in  which  they  prevailed,  not  so  much 
by  the  evidence  of  their  ancient  charters,  as  by  the 
expenditure  of  200  purses  at  Constantinople  ;  the 
Grand  Vezir,  before  whom  the  cause  was  heard, 
took  occasion  at  the  conclusion  to  give  the  parties 
a  good  lecture  on  their  folly.  The  ordinary  annual 
expences  of  the  house  are  200  purses,  including  all 
the  imposts  which  they  pay  to  the  Turks.  Three 
hundred  monks  are  attached  to  the  establishment, 
but  more  than  half  of  them  are  absent  in  the  Me- 
tokhia  or  in  eleemosynary  missions ;  besides  these, 
are  a  great  number  of  cosmics,  both  in  the  house 
and  the  kellia.  The  affairs  of  the  monastery  are 
directed  by  twelve  riyovfuvoi,  among  whom  the  chief 
dignities  are  the  ajccvo^vXaicac  or  sacristan,  the  circ- 
rpoiroc  or  inspector,  the  Si jcatoc,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  stores,  mules  and  lodgings,  and  the  ypafifiorucoc 
or  secretary.  One  of  the  oldest  residents,  but  who 
has  no  direction  of  affairs,  is  the  Bishop  of  Mos-^ 
kopoli,  whose  fears  of  A\^  Pasha  drove  him  from 
that  place  12  or  15  years  ago. 

On  a  hill  adjoining  the  monastery  is  the  school 
of  VatopMhi,  now  empty,  but  which  for  a  short 
time,  under  the  learned  Eugenius  Bulgari,  of  Corfu, 
attained  such  reputation,  that  he  had  more  scholars 
than  the  building  could  well  lodge,  although  it 
contains  1 70  cells  for  students.  But  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  which  the  healthy  situation,  beau- 
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tiful  scenery,  and  seclusion,  seem  to  promise  in 
Mount  Athos,  as  a  place  of  education,  the  friends 
of  learning  among  the  Greeks  hare  been  compelled 
to  apply  their  exertions  elsewhere.  The  ignorant 
are  generally  persecutors  of  knowledge  :  the  school 
was  viewed  with  jealous  eyes  by  all  the  vulgar 
herd  of  caloyers,  and  there  were  other  objections 
to  the  Holy  Peninsula  which,  combined  with  the 
former,  proved  at  last  the  ruin  of  the  school. 

The  monks  at  the  head  of  the  monasteries  of 
Mount  Athos  are  generally  those  who  have  brought 
some  money  to  the  treasury ;  sometimes  those  who 
have  travelled  to  collect  charity,  and  who,  by  re- 
taining a  part  of  the  produce,  acquire  thereby  the 
means  of  influencing  the  Patriarch,  who  has 
always  some  weight  in  the  election  of  the  Igu- 
meni,  though  nominally  they  are  annually  elec- 
tive, wherever  the  monks  are  IScopiOfioc,  as  they 
are  at  Vatopedhi,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  Oros.  When  so  denominated, 
they  contribute  something  to  the  treasury  on  en- 
tering the  society,  receive  a  cell  and  a  ration  of 
bread  and  wine,  but  provide  every  thing  else 
themselves.  The  jcocvo/Staicoi,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  headed  by  a  single  riyoiffuvogy  appointed  by 
the  Patriarch.  They  dress  and  live  uniformly, 
receive  raiment  as  well  as  food  from  the  house, 
and  are  in  every  thing  more  despotically  governed. 
Seven  only  of  the  twenty  monasteries  of  the  Oros 
are  jcocvo/3ca,  namely,  Karakalo  and  Simenu,  on 
the  northern  coast,  and  on  the  southern,  Dhionysiu, 
Simopetra,  Russiko,  Xenofu,  and  Konstamonltu. 
The  monks  are  of  three  degrees  of  rank,  Soki/uoi, 
in  a  state  of  probation,  (xravpo^opoi,   bearing  the 
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sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  idya  ox^/ua,  or  the  highest 
rank.  When  the  iciXXfia,  or  detached  houses, 
are  in  small  clusters,  the  monks  and  laics  who 
inhabit  them  are  under  an  elder  of  the  parent 
monastery,  but  many  of  these  cells  are  solitary 
cottages  occupied  by  hermits  ^  There  are  more 
than  300  scattered  kellia  on  the  mountain.  The 
KiXkuurai  are  either  cultivators  of  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, or  corn-fields',  of  which  latter  however  there 
are  very  few,  or  they  tend  the  bees '  and  cattle  * 
of  the  peninsula.  Some  of  the  inmates  of  all  the 
monasteries  are  employed  in  spinning  wool  and 
making  articles  of  clothing,  generally  those  con- 
fined to  the  house  by  incapacity  for  out  door  employ- 
ment, but  the  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  retreats  called  aaicnrfipiaj  more  vulgarly  om^ 
raiCy  or  (TjciircC)  or  tricfiTia,  from  whence  the  bazar 
at  Karyes  is  supplied  with  articles  of  monastic 
dress,  caps  and  bonnets  of  almost  every  kind 
used  in  Greece,  beads,  crosses,  wooden  spoons,  and 
other  ordinary  implements  used  in  the  monas- 
teries. Some  of  the  airmiral,  or  ascetics,  par- 
ticularly at  St.  Anna,  are  book-binders,  paint- 
ers, and  framers  of  church  pictures^,  and  there 
are  some  calligraphers  *,  the  last  remains  of  a 
profession  which  was  very  extensive  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  was  probably  a  great 
resource  to  the  monks  of  Athos.  The  askiti  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  monk  of  the  monastery 
on  which  it  depends,  and  who  is  entitled  &jcaa>c* 
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The  principal  askites  besides  those  dependent  on 
Lavra,  are  the  new  skiti  of  St.  PauP,  that  of 
XenofuS  St.  Elias  of  Pandokratora ',  St.  Deme- 
trius of  Vatop^hi^,  Pr6dhTomOy  or  the  skiti  of 
Kutlamusi*,  the  skiti  of  A.Triadha  near  Simopetra, 
and  a  monidhi  of  St.  Basil  on  the  shore  not  far  from 
Kary^. 

The  Oros  supplies  its  inhabitants  with  timber, 
firewood,  oil,  olives,  figs,  walnuts,  potherbs,  grapes, 
and  wine,  but  for  bread  com  they  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  their  metokhia  beyond  the  isthmus  : 
of  which  the  Oros  possesses  no  less  than  fifty-five  in 
the  adjacent  parts  oiMacedoma^  or  in  the  island  of 
Thaso.  Fish  is  the  only  animal  food  permitted  on 
the  peninsula,  except  to  strangers  of  distinction,  who 
are  always  expected  to  contribute  something  to 
the  treasury.  The  ordinary  food  therefore  of  the 
Aghiorites^,  even  when  there  is  no  fast,  is  vegetables, 
salt-fish^  olives,  and  cheese.  Fresh  fish  they  make 
little  use  of :  their'  timid  and  indolent  habits,  the 
deep  and  tempest^ious  sea  that  surrounds  them, 
and  the  want  of  boats,  combining  to  deprive  them 
of  the  best  nourishment  their  rules  allow.  The 
mountain  is  forbidden  ground  to  all  animals  of  the 
female  sex.  Neither  cow,  nor  ewe,  nor  sow,  nor  hen, 
nor  she-cat,  is  to  be  seen ;  but  of  course  the  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds  defy  them ;  rats  and  mice  multiply 
and  devour  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  confess 
their  obligations  to  the  queen  bee,  without  whose 
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assistance  they  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  their 
staple  productions.  All  the  buildings  swarm  with 
wild  pigeons  in  search  of  food,  fortunately  for  the 
carnivorous  traveller,  who  without  this  resourcci 
and  that  afforded  by  a  few  cocks  which  are  kept 
either  for  his  sake  or  for  a  retired  prelate  in  case 
of  illness,  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  dinner. 
The  vulgar  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  that  nothing  femi* 
nine  can  live^  upon  the  peninsula;  and  I  have 
heard  the  sailors  of  the  JEgtsan  relate  stories  of 
women  who  have  been  punished  with  immediate 
death  for  having  had  the  audacity  to  land  upon  it 
The  pastures  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  peopled 
with  mules  and  young  bulls ^,  which,  as  well  as 
some  oxen,  rams,  and  goats',  are  bred  at  the  me* 
tokhia  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  brought  here  to 
grow  and  fatten.  A  sheep  or  goat  is  killed  occa- 
sionally at  Karyes  for  the  use  of  the  Aga  and  his 
household,  but  even  he  cannot  have  any  female  in 
his  house. 

The  amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  Porte 
and  to  the  Pasha  of  Saloniki  is  about  150  purses, 
of  which  the  fixed  sums  are  7500  piastres  for  miri, 
9000  for  takhri,  22000  for  kharatj.  Last  year 
7000  were  paid  for  a  khatsherif  of  the  Sult^  to 
the  Pasha  of  Saloniki  restraining  him  firom  any 
further  exactions. 

Most  of  the  monasteries,  if  not  all,  have  a  debt, 
for  which  they  pay  a  high  interest,  and  like  some 
larger  communities  find  this  part  of  their  yearly 

*  ByiKvKov  Tpayfm  Sir  ^fiiro*  '  /uvXiipca,  ravpot  or  ravpia. 
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obligatioiis  more  burthensome  than  their   direct 
taxes  and  current  expences. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mount  Athos  are  assembled 
of  course  from  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  retire 
hither  from  motives  of  piety,  or  more  commonly 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  remainder  of  their 
days  from  the  dangers  of  Turkish  despotism.  Any 
man  who  brings  money  with  him  is  welcome ;  if 
old,  he  is  not  received  without  it,  but  the  young 
and  laborious  are  admitted  free  of  expense,  and 
after  serving  for  some  years  as  cosmics  they  become 
caloyers.  As  the^se  persons  merely  seek  their 
living,  they  are  generally  of  the  lowest  classes. 
Not  a  few  of  every  period  of  life  are  fugitives  from 
the  efiects  of  their  own  crimes,  or  from  Turkish 
vengeance,  whether  just  or  unjust.  Hence  it 
seldom  happens  at  present,  though  it  was  proba- 
bly otherwise  during  the  Byzantine  empire,  that 
more  than  a  few  of  the  monks  in  each  monastery 
know  any  thing  beyond  the  liturgy,  the  remainder 
being  at  the  utmost  just  able  to  read  the  church 
service.  Several  were  pointed  out  to  me,  who 
having  formerly  become  Musulmans  and  then  re- 
pented, have  fled  to  this  place  as  the  only  one 
where  they  can  return  to  the  church  and  save 
themselves  from  the  punishment  which  awaits  the 
Turkish  apostate.  Not  long  since  a  young  Jew  of 
Saloniki  came  to  the  Oros  to  embrace  Christianity 
and  the  monastic  life ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
well-clothed,  returned  to  Saloniki,  and  there  re- 
ceived new  favours  from  the  Jews  for  renouncing 
Christianity.    One  of  the  monks  of  Vatopedhi,  who 
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had  been  instrumental  to  his  first  conyersion,  in- 
forms me  that  he  found  this  Jew  soon  after  at  Adri- 
anople  practising  as  a  physician.  A  young  Turk 
of  Constantinople,  who,  being  the  son  of  a  Janis- 
sary of  the  Patriarch,  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
constant  view  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and 
had  thus  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them, 
finding  himself  totally  destitute  on  his  father's 
death,  came  to  Vatop^dhi  and  served  for  three 
years  as  an  c^^poci  or  one  of  the  priests  who 
take  their  turns  to  say  the  daily  mass,  and  who 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  sharing  in  the  gifts 
of  pilgrims  or  others.  After  having  conformed 
himself  during  that  period  to  all  the  forms  of  con- 
fession as  well  as  to  the  usual  mortifications,  such 
as  an  occasional  retirement  to  a  hermitage  to  live 
on  bread  and  water,  he  became  tired  at  length  of 
such  a  life,  and  desirous  of  spending  some  of  the 
piastres  which  he  had  collected.  Presenting  him- 
self therefore  one  day  to  the  Igumenos,  he  asked 
his  commands  for  Constantinople,  stating  that  he 
had  now  finished  his  affairs  at  the  Oros,  and  that 
his  name  was  once  more  Ismail.  These  tricks  are 
the  more  ridiculous  at  Vatopedhi,  as  this  monas- 
tery is  noted  for  the  strictness  of  its  discipline.  It 
is  probably  a  consequence  of  their  diet  that  cuta- 
neous disorders  and  ruptures  are  very  common 
among  the  monks  in  general.  The  ordinary 
punishment  for  breaking  the  rules  of  fasting, 
or  other  venial  offences,  is  that  of  fccravolaic, 
or  repentances,  which  are  generally  reckoned  by 
the  hundred.  The  /uc-yaXn  /uerayoto,  or  great  repent- 
ance, is  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  followed  by 
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a  prostration  of  the  body  to  the  ground.  The 
fuKpi,  or  little  metania,  is  a  cross  and  bend  with- 
out prostration.  The  price  of  an  ay^itvlay  or  vigil 
and  mass  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser's  soul,  is 
25  piastres,  of  the  wappn^ia^  50  piastres :  by  means 
of  the  latter  sum  the  donor  is  mentioned  in  a  par* 
ticular  prayer  on  certain  feast  days  as  long  as  the 
monastery  ^adures. 

Among  the  present  inmates  of  Vatopedhi  is  an 
old  Chiote,  who  has  been  long  in  the  Russian  ser* 
vice  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  now  enjoys  a 
pension  as  a  retired  captain :  he  had  intended  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  the  Oros,  but 
disgusted  with  the  companions  whom  he  finds 
here,  is  about  to  return  to  Teresopol,  where  he 
has  a  daughter  married  to  a  Russian  colonel.  He 
was  at  Kherson  when  Catherine,  anxious  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  newly-founded  city  of  Kherson, 
sent  thither  the  Corfiotes  Eugenius  Bulgari,  and 
Theotoki,  with  the  princess  Gkika,  all  persons  well 
qualified  to  improve  their  countrymen,  many  of 
whom  had  been  induced  to  settle  there  by  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  empress  held  out.  The  go- 
vernor, however,  was  a  Russian,  and  as  such, 
hated  the  Greeks.  To  a  new  colony,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  this  was  fatal.  The 
poorer  settlers  perished  in  great  numbers  in  the 
winter  of  1780 ;  and  in  1784  the  plague  was  in- 
troduced into  Kherson,  by  which  the  Chiote  cap- 
tain lost  five  grown  children  in  four  days. 

Vatopedhi  having  greater  natural  advantages 
than  any  other  situation  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  may  be  presumed  to  occupy  the  site 
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of  one  of  the  towns  of  Acte,  but  the  only  antiquities 
I  can  find  are  two  sepulchral  inscriptions  in  the 
church.  One  of  these  is  in  memory  of  one  Hero, 
daughter  of  Pancratides,  and  wife  of  Astycreon, 
son  of  Philip,  to  whose  name  that  of  Astycreon 
himself  was  afterwards  added  ^  The  other  in- 
scription is  in  the  magazine  of  the  convent,  on  a 
large  sorus,  now  full  of  oil.  Germanus,  son  of 
Heracles,  being  still  alive,  constructed  the  tomb  for 
his  wife  Dionysia,  daughter  of  Dionysius,  and  for 
himself,  and  declared  that  if  any  other  person  should 
dare  to  open  it,  or  to  place  in  it  anodier  body,  he 
should  pay  a  fine  to  the  public  chest  of  2000  de- 
nana,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  city  :  dated  in  the 
year  351,  the  second  of  the  month  Panemus*. 

Nov.  2. — From  Vatop^dhi  to  Khilandari'  in  two 
hours  and  three  quarters  :  the  road  yery  stony  and 
winding,  and  traversing  a  succession  of  heights 
not  far  from  the  sea.  Half  an  hour  short  of  Khi- 
land&ri  stands  Simenu,  properly  'EtrftyfUvovy  situ- 


*  Vide  Inscription,  No.  123, 

*  TtpfAaybc  'HpcuXa  Acorn- 
tri^  tkiovviriov  Tfj  trvfiPlf  Koi 
cavry  (Hy*  el  ii  nc  rokfiiiaei 
erepo^  dvoi^ai  j}  KoradiaOai 
mpoVf  BuKTEi  irpoarlfwv  rf  Ta^ 
fulf  j3'  Kol  rf  ir6\ei  /3'.  ""Etovq 
'rya,  firiyoQ  Hay^fiov  (f.  If  the 
epoch  here  referred  to  is  that  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  the  date 
is  A.D.  321,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  and  Lidnius. 

V.  Inscription  No.  124, where 
it  is  stated  that  the  following 
Latin  inscription  is  inscribed 


on  the  same  monument: — Diis 
Manibus.  Publio  Marroni, 
Publii  filio  Voltinii  Narcissi, 
sedili  Philipporum,  annos  quad- 
raginta,  Marronia  Regermina 
patri  erigi  curavit.  But  I  sus- 
pect some  error  here  in  my 
notes,  and  am  unable  to  state 
positively  where  this  Latin 
memorial  was  found.  If  not 
at  Yatopedhi,  it  was  some- 
where on  my  route  from  Yato- 
pedhi to  Amphipolis^  or  at  y^m- 
phipoUs  itself. 

'  XiXairapc  or  XeXtatrctpi. 
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ated  dose  to  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent  in 
a  little  narrow  valley,  from  which  compressed  posi- 
tion the  name  is  taken.  The  monastery  was 
founded  by  Theodosius  the  younger  and  his  sister 
Pulcheria.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  is  a 
secure  little  creek ;  and  on  the  hill  which  separates 
the  vale  of  Simenu  from  that  of  Khiland&ri  is  a 
towier  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  above  the  sea : 
some  part  of  its  wall  is  said  to  be  of  Hellenic  ma- 
sonry, though  I  saw  no  appearance  of  this  in  riding 
along  the  beach  below  it.  It  is  also  reported  that 
there  were  formerly  many  Hellenic  foundations  at 
the  Arsana  of  Khilandari,  which  is  a  mile  below 
that  monastery,  and  in  particular  the  remains  of  a 
mole,  part  of  which  is  now  left.  So  many  of  the 
elder  monks  agree  in  this,  that  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  here  stood  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
ActCj  the  situation  being  moreover  one  of  the  most 
likely  from  its  natural  conveniences.  A  rock  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast  affords  some  shelter, 
but  the  anchorage  is  safe  only  in  fine  weather. 
Khilandari  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  vale  watered 
by  a  torrent,  and  surrounded  with  pine-clad  hills. 
There  is  a  good  garden  below  the  monastery,  and 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  sea,  the  torrent  is  shaded 
with  trees.  The  monks  are  almost  all  from  Servia 
and  Bulgaria,  and  the  lUyric  only  is  spoken  in  the 
convent  or  read  in  the  church,  though  many  of 
them  can  speak  and  read  Greek.  The  library 
consists  entirely  of  lUyric  books.  The  monastery 
was  founded  by  two  ascetics,  Symeon  of  Servia  and 
his  son  Sabbas,  but  the  present  church  was  built 
by  Stephen,  king  of  Servia,  son-in-law  of  the  em- 
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peroT  Romanus.  Khilandari  is  the  tenth  and  last 
monastery  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula. 
Three  hours  walk  from  it,  towards  the  opposite  shore, 
is  Zogrdfu  another  Servo-Bulgarian  monastery,  and 
the  tenth  and  last  of  the  southern  side  of  the  penin* 
sula.  These  two  houses,  but  particularly  Khilan- 
d&riy  possess  larger  territories  than  any  of  the 
others,  but  the  land  is  barren  or  uncultivated,  and 
does  not  eyen  produce  the  useful  trees  which  clothe 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  ridge.  The  pastures  alone 
are  of  any  value. 

Nov.  3. — At  an  early  hour  this  morning  I  pro- 
ceed from  Khilandari  to  the  Isthmus  of  Acte^  over 
hills  intersected  by  narrow  valleys  ;  the  latter  -are 
watered  by  torrents  flowing  from  the  heights  on 
our  left,  which  are  covered  with  pines  unmixed 
with  any  other  trees,  or  with  any  intervals  of  cul- 
tivation. The  route  follows  the  direction  of  the 
shore,  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  for  2h.45m., 
when  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  terminates 
in  the  cape  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Erisso,  we  leave  the  highest  point  of  this 
ridge  on  the  left,  and  descend  to  a  sandy  beach 
which  borders  the  Gulf  of  Eri5s6  and  extends  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Nizvoro. 
Three  miles  to  the  right,  at  the  descent  and  just 
within  the  Cape,  is  the  port  of  Frango  Limi6na, 
and  a  little  nearer  that  of  Plat^,  where  many 
boats  are  now  at  anchor.  We  first  cross  the  ter- 
mination of  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  valley, 
which  extends  two  or  three  miles  to  the  left  among 
the  hills  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  me- 
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tokhi  of  Bulgarians  belongiBg  to  the  monastery  of 
Khilandari  :  then,  after  passing  oyer  a  rocky  point 
clothed  with  wood,  enter  the  low  undulated  ground 
forming  the  Isthmus  which  connects  the  Peninsula 
of  Acte  with  the  great  peninsula  of  Chcdcidice.  The 
first  metokhi  on  the  isthmus  is  that  of  Iviron ;  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  which  is  the  Vatoped* 
hino.  These  fiurms  and  monidhia  stand  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay  of  Erisso,  the  former  to  the  eastward 
of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  the  latter 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  it  to  the  westward. 
The  modem  name  of  this  neck  of  land  is  Prov- 
laka,  evidently  the  Romaic  form  of  the  word 
vpoavXo^,  having  reference  to  the  canal  in  front 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Athos,  which  crossed  the 
isthmus  and  was  excavated  by  Xerxes.  The 
breadth  of  the  isthmus,  or  length  of  the  canal, 
appears  to  me  not  quite  so  much  as  the  Roman 
mile  and  a  half  which  Pliny  assigns  to  it  \  It  is 
a  hollow  between  natural  banks,  which  are  well 
described  by  Herodotus  as  koX^voI  ov  fujaXoi  ^,  the 
highest  points  of  them  being  scarcely  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  lowest  part  of  the  hollow  is 
only  a  few  feet  higher  than  that  level.  About  the 
middle  of  the  isthmus,  where  the  bottom  is  highest, 

T€  Ka\  ohvofiaarbv,  ec  SdXatrtray 
Kor^Koy^  olmifiivov  vrro  hvQpii^ 
Tuy*  ry  ii  rekevrf  cc  r^v  ^f  c- 

poy  TO  cipofi  x^P^^^^^*^^^  ^  ^^^' 
mil  laBfLOc  &Q  SwSiKa  trraimyp 
wtiloy  ie  rovro  Kal  KoXwyol  ov 
fuydXoi  Ik  OaXdvfniQ  rijc  'Aicav- 
Oltay  cxl  ddXafffray  ri^y  hyrloy 
Top^vi^C — Herodot.  1. 7,  c.  22. 


*  Plin,  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  10.— 
In  a  plan  of  the  Isthmus  hy 
MM.  Chanaleilles  and  Racordi 
pdblished  in  the  second  vol.  of 
the  TiarelB  of  M.  de  Choiseul 
Grouffier,  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus  on  the  line  of  the  canal 
is  1200  toises. 

■  'O  yap  *  A6«c  tarl  5poc  fri  ya 
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are  some  traces  of  the  ancient  canal ;   where  the 
ground  is  lower,  it  is  indicated  only  by  hollows, 
now  filled  with  water  in  consequence  of  the  late 
rains.     At  the  northern  end  in  particular,  there  is 
a  large  pond,  divided  only  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sand.     On  either  side  of  this  pond,  are 
seen  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls.     Those  to  the 
eastward  are  at  some  little  distance  from  the  pond, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  they  are  close   to   the 
edge  of  it,  and  of  the  sea  beach,  and  are  traceable 
for  some  distance  parallel  to  the  beach  towards  the 
Vatopedhino  metokhi.     At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
isthmus,  or  that  which  borders  the  Singitic  Gulf, 
the  canal  passed  for  the  last  200  yards  along  the 
bed  of  a  rivulet,  which  originates  above  Erisso,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  between  two  small 
heights,  which  embrace  this  end  of  the  canal,  and 
behind  the  eastern  of  which,  above  that  bank  of  the 
canal,  are  two  other  similar  eminences.   The  middle 
of  the  three  has  a  flat  summit,  apparently  artificial, 
on  the  slope  of  which,  towards  the  canal,  are  foun- 
dations containing  several  lai^e  squared  masses  of 
stone,  and  a  block  of  white  marble.     On  this  height 
stands  a  small  metokhi  of  Khilandari ;  the  third 
height  is  formed  entirely  of  a  mass  of  stones  and 
mortar,  the  remains  of  some  ancient  building.   All 
the  fields  around  are  covered  with  stones,  among 
which  is  here  and  there  a  large  squared  block. 
These  are  all  that  remains  above  ground  of  the 
ancient  Sane,  for  that  Sane  occupied  exactly  this 
situation  is  shown  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
both  oF  whom  place  it  on  the  isthmus,  but  within 
Acte,  of  which  the  canal  of  Xerxes  was  the  limit, 
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while  Thucydides  adds,  that  it  was  towards  the  sea 
of  Euboea  ^ 

The  canal  seems  to  have  been  not  more  than  60 
feet  wide.  As  history  does  not  mention  that  it 
was  ever  kept  in  repair  after  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
the  waters  from  the  heights  around  have  naturally 
filled  it  in  part  with  soil  in  the  course  of  ages.  It 
might,  however,  without  much  labour,  be  renewed  : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  the  navigation  of  the  ^gman^  for  such  is  the  fear 
entertained  by  the  Greek  boatmen  of  the  strength 
and  uncertain  direction  of  the  currents  around 
Mount  Athos,  and  of  the  gales  and  high  seas  to 
which  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  is  subject 
during  half  the  year,  and  which  are  rendered 
more  formidable  by  the  deficiency  of  harbours 
in  the  Gulf  of  Orfana,  that  I  could  not,  as  long 
as  I  was  on  the  peninsula,  and  though  offering 
a  high  price,  prevail  upon  any  boat  to  carry  me 
firom  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
western,  or  even  from  Xiropotami  to  Vatopedhi. 
Xerxes,  therefore,  was  perfectly  justified  in  cutting 
this  canal,  as  well  firom  the  security  which  it  af- 
forded to  his  fleet,  as  from  the  facility  of  the  work, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  ground,  which  seems 
made  expressly  to  tempt  such   an  undertaking. 

'  iv  ^i  rf  itrOfif  rovrf  ic  "AOaic  aWiit  opog   vipiyXov   re- 

Tot^  reXjEvrf  6'A9ciiC9  2ayi|  ir6XiQ  Xcvrff  ec  ro  Alyaiov  xiXayo^, 

'EXXac  oiciyrat.  -—  Herodot.  7f  n<iX€cc  ^c  <X^'*  ^^^^  f^v,  'Ay 

c.  22.  ^piwy  aTTouciaVf  irap'  ahri^v  ri^v 

.  .  •  •  T^y  'Afcr^v  KaXovfiivTiy'  Sia»pvxa,   cc  to  irpoc   ^v(ioiay 

tmi  dc  dwo  Tov  /SaffiXewc  ^ita-  ireXayoc  TsrpafjL/iiyiiy*  —  Thu- 

piryfiaroc  itrw  wpoi\ov9a  Koi  6  cyd.  1.  4,  c.  109. 
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The  experience  of  the  losses  which  the  former  ex- 
pedition under  M ardonius  had  suffered  suggested 
the  idea.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  capes  Am- 
pelus  and  Canastrseum  was  much  less  dangerous, 
as  the  gulfs  offer  some  good  harbours,  and  it  was 
the  object  of  Xerxes  to  collect  forces  from  the  Greek 
cities  in  those  gulfs  as  he  passed.  If  there  be  any 
difficulty  arising  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it 
is  in  comprehending  how  the  operation  should  have 
required  so  long  a  time  as  three  years  ^  when  the 
king  of  Persia  had  such  multitudes  at  his  disposal, 
and  among  them  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  making  of  canals. 

The  view  from  the  site  of  Sarie  comprehends 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  southern  coast  of  Acte^ 
a  cape  near  Zografu  hiding  all  the  more  distant 
part ;  the  island  of  Muliani,  which  is  only  a  mile 
or  two  distant,  impedes  also  the  prospect  of  all 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sithania^  except  that  of  Port 
Vurvuri,  before  which  are  some  islands  seen  in  a  line 
with  the  northern  extremity  of  Muliani,  and  to  the 
right  of  which  appears  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the 
Singitic  Gulf.  At  Vurvuri  is  the  isthmus  of  the 
Sithonian  peninsula,  much  wider  than  those  of 
Acte  or  Pallene,  being  not  less  than  three  miles  in 
a  direct  line. 

The  road  from  Sane  to  Erisso  follows  up  the 
rivulet  from  where  it  joins  the  canal  of  Xerxes  to 
an  opening  in  a  range  of  hills  which,  crossing  from 
the  one  gulf  to  the  other,  thus  separates  the 
vale  of  Provlaka  from  the   plain  of  Erisso,  ter- 

*  Herodot  1.  7,  c.  22. 
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minating  on  the  aorthem  coast  in  a  cape  which 
lies  half  way  between  Erisso  and  the  Vatoped* 
hino  met6khi^  and  shuts  out  all  view  of  the  one 
valley  firom  the  other.  At  the  opening  in  the  ridge, 
stands  another  metokhi,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
convents  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  half  a  mile 
beyond  it,  on  a  height  adjoining  the  ridge,  is 
ErisBos  or  lerissos  \  consisting  of  150  scattered 
houses,  inhabited  entirely  by  Greeks,  and  of  which 
those  nearest  to  the  sea  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  it,  and  half  an  hour  from  the 
Vatopedhino  metokhi.  The  height  of  Erisso  is 
crowned  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  on  the  shore  stands  a  windmill,  the  only  one 
I  have  seen  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  except  at 
Megara :  here  also  is  a  large  ancient  mole,  ad- 
vancing in  a  curve  into  the  sea,  and  though  in  ruins 
still  serving  to  shelter  the  boats  which  navigate  the 
Strymanic  Gulf.  As  Herodotus  denominates  the 
sea  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Canal  of  Xerxes  the 
Sea  of  the  Acanthii,  the  mole  seems  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  position  of  the  port  of  Acanthus^  and 
consequently,  that  Acanthus  occupied  exactly  the 
situation  of  the  modem  Erisso ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  I  find  on  the  maritime  or  northern  side  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  village  stands,  some  re- 
mains of  a  Hellenic  wall,  constructed  of  square 
blocks  of  grey  granite,  of  which  stone  there  is  an 
ancient  quarry  near  the  port  of  Platjr.  There  are 
some  foundations  of  similar  construction  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  sea,  particularly  near  a 

l2 
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new  khan  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village ;  these 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  town  walls,  the  for* 
mer  to  the  Acropolis.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  Ptolemy  and  the  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  have  erroneously  placed  Acanthus  on  the 
Singitic  instead  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  in  which 
they  are  opposed  by  Herodotus,  who  is  extremely 
accurate  in  his  topography  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  with  whom  Scymnus  and  Mela  are  in  agree- 
ment. The  error  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  territory  of  Acan- 
thus having  stretched  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  shore  of  the  Singitic  as  well  as  the  Stry- 
numic  Gulf,  from  the  former  of  which  Eriss6  is  not 
two  miles  distant.  It  would  even  seem  from  Livy 
that  Acanthus  had  a  harbour  on  that  gulf;  for  in 
describing  the  course  of  the  fleet  of  Attains  and 
the  Romans  in  the  Macedonic  war,  B.C.  200, 
when  after  their  failure  at  Cassandria  they  sailed 
to  Acanthus,  he  states  only  that  they  sailed  round 
the  promontory  of  Canastrseum  and  that  of  To- 
rone  \  thereby  implying  that  they  did  not  double 
the  cape  of  Athos. 

Among  many  ancient  coins  which  I  have  pur- 
chased of  the  people  of  Erisso,  and  which  had  all 
been  found  on  the  spot  or  in  the  fields  cultivated 
by  the  villagers,  those  of  Acanthus  are  much  more 
numerous  than  any  others,  and  are  of  very  distant 
times,  some  in  silver  being  of  a  remote  antiquity, 
while  those  of  copper  are  generally  of  a  late  date. 
Next  in  number  to  the  coins  of  Acanthus  are  those 

*  Liv.I.  31,  c.  45. 
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of  Uranopolis,  or  the  city  of  the  Uranidee,  Oupavc- 
Swv  iroAfbiC)  &8  the  name  is  inscribed  upon  them, 
of  which  place  histcxry  has  left  us  no  information, 
except  that  it  was  founded  by  Alexarchus,  brother 
of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia  ^  Possibly  it 
may  have  occupied  the  same  site  as  Sane,  as  Pliny, 
the  only  author  besides  Athenseus  who  names 
Uranopolis,  has  not  included  Sane  among  the 
towns  of  Athos  *. 

Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Strabo,  agree  in 
showing  that  the  peninsula  of  Acte  contained  five 
cities,  named  Dium,  Thyssus,  Cleonee,  Acroathos, 
or  the  city  of  the  Acrothoi,  and  Holophyxus ' ;  to 
these  Scylax  adds  Charadrise  \  As  all  these  autho- 
rities agree  in  showing  the  city  of  the  Acrothoi  to 
have  been  near  the.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
there  seems  no  situation  with  which  it  can  be  iden- 
tified but  that  of  Lavra,  where  alone  the  site  and  a 
small  harbour  offer  some  natural  conveniences. 
The  proximity  of  Lavra  to  the  adjacent  cape 
Zmyma  is  a  further  proof,  for  Acroathos  was  a 
cape  as  well  as  a  town,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Zmyma  and  St.  George  are  the  AcroatJios  and 
NymphtBum  described  by  Strabo  as  being  the 
former  the  termination  of  the  Strymonic,  the  latter 
that  of  the  Singitic  Gulf.  Strabo,  indeed,  or  his 
Epitomizer,  as  well  as  Pliny  and  Mela,  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  Acroathos  stood  on  the  peak  of 

*  Atben.  1.   3,    c.   20,   et     Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  109.     Stra- 
Heraclid.  Lemb.  ibid.  bon  Epit.  1.  7,  p.  831. 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  10.  *  Scylax  in  Maicc&v/a. 

•  Heiodot.   1.   7,   c.   22 
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Athos ;  but  to  any  person  who  has  seen  the  moun- 
tain, that  supposition  cannot  but  appear  almost  as 
incredible  as  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  seen 
the  sun  three  hours  before  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
sea-shore  ^  These  absurdities  are  the  more  glaring 
in  Strabo,  as  his  description  of  the  peak  is  correct 
and  forcible.  A  statue  of  Jupiter  Athous,  and 
some  altars,  were  probably  all  that  ever  occupied 
the  position  of  the  modem  chapel '. 

Of  the  situation  of  the  other  four  cities  o£Acte  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  but  by  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named  by  the  four  authors  just  cited. 
But,  unfortunately,  they  do  not  all  agree  in  that 
order,  and  a  comparison  of  them,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  similar  cases,  leads  to  no  certain  result. 
Scylax,  whose  work,  being  a  periplus,  ought  to 
be  the  best  authority,  arranges  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  coasting  from  Torone: — Dium, 
Thyssus,  CleonsB,  the  mountain  Athos,  Chara- 
drise,  Holophyxus,  and  then  Acanthus,  whence 
it  would  appear  that  Thyssus  and  Cleonse  were 


*  .  .  .  *AKpaduovc'  aiyrti 
dt  xpoc  rji  Kopv^f  rov^AOiaroQ 
cciroi.  "BvTi  S'  6  "AOwy  opoc 
/laoToeidecy  ^vraroy^  vyj/rfXd^ 
Torov'  oi  01  T^lv  Kopv^i^v  oikovk- 
rcc  bpwat  rov  {\\iov  dvariK" 
Xovra  irpo  wpwrTpiiay  TfJQ  iv  rjf 
irapaX/9  cZvaroXifc-  —  Strabo, 
Epit.  1.  7,  p.  331. 

Oppidum  in  cacumine  fuit 
Acrothon. — Plin^  1.  4,  c.  10. 

In    summo    fuit    oppidum 


Acroadian.  —  Mela,    1.  2,    e. 
2. 

^schyl.  Agam.  v.  293. 

"AOiooQ*  6  ciri  rov  "AOw  row 
opovQ  iEpvfjLtyoQ  dy^piaCf  6 
Zcvc. — Hesych.  in'^AOwoc. 

Capit  opinio  Mem,  quia  de 
axis,  quas  in  vertice  sustinet, 
non  abluitur  cinis,  sed  quo  re- 
linquitur  aggere»manet.  — Mela, 
1.  2,  c.  2. 
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on  the  southern,  and  Charadriae!  and  Holophyxus 
on  the  northern  coast.  Neither  of  the  two  histo- 
rians mention  Sane  among  the  cities  of  Acte, 
though  it  was  within  the  isthmus.  Herodotus 
places  next  to  it,  Dium,  then  Holophyxus, 
Acrothoum,  Thyssus  and  Cleonse  ;  while  Thucy- 
dides  thus  names  them^,  beginning  also  from 
Sane :  Thyssus,  CleonsB,  Acrothoi,  Holophyxus, 
Dium.  If  then  we  suppose  the  two  historians  to 
have  followed  opposite  directions  round  the  penin- 
sula, they  concur  both  with  one  another,  and  with 
Scylax,  in  favouring  the'  opinion  that  Thyssus 
and  Cleonse  were  on  the  southern  coast,  and 
Holophyxus  on  the  northern,  but  they  differ  from 
him  as  to  Dium,  which  they  tend  to  place  on  the 
northern  coast. 

As  they  all  agree,  however,  in  showing  that  Dium 
was  the  nearest  town  tb  the  isthmus,  in  which 
Strabo  concurs  by  thus  enumerating  the  towns  of 
Acte — Dium,  Cleonee,  Thyssus,  Holophyxus,  Acro- 
thoi, it  is  very  possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on 
the  northern  nor  southern  shore  of  the  peninsula, 
but  on  the  western,  or  in  the  gulf  of  Acanthvs. 
In  this  case,  if  it  be  admitted  that  Vatopedhi 
and  the  Arsana  of  Khilandari  were  ancient  posi- 
tions, it  will  follow,  if  we  trust  to  the  order  of 
names  in  Scylax,  which  in  this  instance  is  not 
opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  historians  or  of 
Strabo,  since  they  all  omit  Charadrise,  that  the 
latter    site    was    that   of  Holophyxus^    and    that 

'  ^  It  occurs  in  relating  an  ex-     in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
pedition  of  Brasidas  into  Acte,      ponnesian  war. 
after  he  had  taken  Amphipolis 

12 
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Vatopedhi  is  the  position  of  CharadruB.  As  to 
Thyssus  and  Cleon®,  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
occupied  some  situation  near  Zografu,  or  Dho- 
khiariy  and  the  other  that  of  Xeropotami ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  come  to  any  more  precise  con- 
clusion, unless  we  consider  the  periplus  of  Scylax 
as  a  weightier  authority  than  the  others ;  for  Hero- 
dotus and  Strabo  seem  to  place  Cleonee  in  the  more 
western  position,  while  Thucydides  accords  with 
Scylax  in  giving  that  situation  to  Thyssus.  In 
this  case  Xeropotami  occupies  the  site  of  Cleonae, 
and  Thyssus  stood  near  Dhokhiari  or  Zografu. 
The  discovery  of  an  inscription,  with  the  name  of 
any  of  these  towns,  would  tend  greatly  to  eluci- 
date this  question  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Acte. 

Pliny  has  so  mixed  up  the  names  of  the  cities  of 
this  part  of  Macedonia,  that  no  positive  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  him,  though  it  may  be  worthy 
of  remark,  that  he,  like  all  the  other  four  authors 
who  enumerate  the  towns,  names  Thyssus  and 
Cleonae  contiguously. 

From  Erisso  a  road,  which  soon  joins  that  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  Provlaka,  or  site  of  Sane^ 
leads  along  the  extremities  of  the  Singitic  and  To* 
ronaic  Gulfs  to  Pinaka,  the  site  of  Potidma^  which 
was  afterwards  named  Cassandreia  \  The  isthmus 
on  which  this  city  stood  is  now  called  the  Gate  of 
Kassandhra^,  as  being  the  entrance  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  the  whole  of  which  is  known  by 


^  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  56.  Strabo,      MoKiBoyCa.     Scymn.  v.  628. 
Epit.  1.  7,  p.  330.     Scylax,  in     Liv.  1.  44,  c.  11. 

'  4  T16pTa  rfls  KanirdyipaQ. 
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the  name  of  Kassandhra.  The  road  from  Erisso  to 
the  Porta  passes  by  Aio  Nikola,  a  village  not  far  from 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Singitic  Gulf, 
thence  to  Ermylies,  or  Ormylia^  situate  a  few 
miles  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Toranaic 
Gulf,  and  by  Molivo-pyrgo  to  Aio  Mamas,  both 
situated  on  the  same  shore,  the  latter  two  hours 
from  the  Porta. . 

In  the  Singitic  Gulf,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  maritime  towns  between  Sane  and  Cape  Am- 
pelus  were  Assa,  Pilorus,  Singus,  and  Sarta ',  and 
as  the  historian  was  describing  the  progress  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  their 
situations  were  in  that  order.  Sykia  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Singus,  from  which  the  gulf  was 
named  Singitic.  Assa  perhaps  occupied  the  site 
of  some  ruins  called  Paleokastro,  which  are  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Singitic  Gulf,  about 
midway  by  land  between  Erisso  and  Vurvuri,  and 
on  the  road  to  Porta  about  midway  between  Erisso 
and  Ormj^lia.  The  position  in  the  centre  of  a  fer- 
tile country  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  apparent  importance  of  Assa, 
as  deducible  from  Theopompus,  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  ^ ;  if  we  suppose,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted, 


Xm,  and  sometimes 'Poi^vXca. 

*  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  122. 

'  Theopomp.  ap.  Stephan.  in 
'Affoiypa. 

Gpdicifc  kv  rjf  'AtravpvTiBt, — 
AristoU  Hist.  Anim.  I.  3,  c.  12. 
Here  was  a  river  which  from  its 


coldness  was  called  the  yj/vxpotf 
and  which  had  the  reputation  of 
causing  the  sheep  which  drank 
of  it  to  produce  black  lambs. 

Oppidum  Cassera,  faucesque 
alterae  Isthmi,  Acanthus,  Sta- 
gira,  &c. — Plin.  1.  4,  c.  10. 

The  real  orthography  was 
probably   "Afftrrfpa,   as   it  oc- 
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that  the  Assa  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  place 
as  the  Assyra  of  Aristotle  and  the  Cassera  of 
Pliny;  Pihras,  on  this  supposition,  may  have 
occupied  Port  Vurvurf,  or  one  of  the  harbours 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  north,  and  Kartali  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Sarta^  marking  the  site  of  that  city, 
which  probably,  like  many  others  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Thrace,  declined  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest. 

In  the  gulf  of  Kass&ndhra,  anciently  known  as 
the  Sermylian,  or  Mecybemoean  \  as  well  as  the 
Toronaic,  the  towns  on  the  eastern  and  northern 
sides  were  situated  in  the  following  order,  ac* 
cording  to  their  occurrence  in  Herodotus :  Torone, 
Galepsus,  Sermyle,  Mecybema,  Olynthus.  Of 
the  situation  of  Sermyle  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
there  being  no  greater  difference  between  ^pfli\^ 
and  the  modem  'OpjuuAia,  or  'Ep/ivXuc,  than  might 
eyen  have  existed  anciently  between  the  local  and 
the  general  form  of  the  word.  The  site  of  Olyn- 
thus  at  Aio  Mamas  is  known  by  its  distance  of 
60  stades  from  Potidceay  or  the  isthmus  of  PaUene  *, 
as  well  as  by  some  vestiges  of  the  city  still  exist- 
ing, and  by  its  lagoon  or  marsh,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  history  as  having  been  the  place  where 
the  captured  defenders  of  Olynthus  were  put  to 
death  by  Artabazus  when  he  wintered  in  this  part 


curs   in  the  Lexicon  of  Ste-  city  of  the  (Thracian)  Chaki- 

phanusy  who  sufficiently  iden-  denses. 

tifies   it  with   the   Assyra  of         '  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  10.— 

Aristotle,  hy  describing  it,  in  Mela,  1.  2,  c.  3. 

common  with  that  author,  as  a         '  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  63. 
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of  Thrace,  after  having  escorted  the  defeated 
Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont  ^  From  Athenseus,  on 
the  authority  of  Hegesandrus,  we  learn  that  the 
name  of  the  marsh  was  Bolyca,  and  that  it  re^ 
ceived  two  rivers,  named  the  Ammites  and  Olyn- 
thiacas  *. 

The  ruins  of  Tarone  preserving  their  ancient 
name,  and  the  positions  of  Olynthus  and  Sermyle 
being  obtained,  it  follows  from  the  order  of  names 
in  Herodotus,  that  Mecyhema  was  at  Moliv6pyrgo 
where  some  remains  of  antiquity  are  said  to  be 
preserved ;  and  the  site  of  GaUpmis  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  some  part  of  the  shore  about  25  miles  in 
length,  which  lies  between  Torone  and  the  port  of 
Sermyle.  Galepsus  I  take  to  have  been  the  same 
place  afterwards  called  Physcella',  a  distinction 
having  probably  been  required  because  there  was 
another  Galepsus  at  no  great  distance,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  eastward  of  the  Strymon. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  there  were  eight  towns 
in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  in  the 
follomng  order,  coasting  from  Olynthus  to  the 
Thermaic  gulf :  Potidaea,  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  iBge, 
Therambo,  Scione,  Mende,  Sane.  Of  these  it 
appears  from  other  authors,  and  especially  from 
Strabo,  who  names  no  others,  that  the  principal 
besides  Potidsea  were  Aphytis,    Mende,   Scione, 

^  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  127.  origmate  in  a  word  having  refe- 

'  Atben.  1. 8,  c.  3.  4  BoXvk^  rence  to  the  marsh,  and  having 

Xi/ivi|  is  nothing  more  than  the  the  same  import  and  origin  as 

lake  of  Olynthns,  the  B  heing  a  6oX($c. 

common  Macedonian    prefix  :         '  Plin.  H.  N.  L  4,  c.  10. — 

though    probably  both  names  Mela,  1.  2,  c«  3. 
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and  Sane.  All  these,  except  Sane,  were  suf- 
ficiently opulent  to  coin  their  own  money,  of 
which  specimens  are  still  extant.  Aphytis  is  de- 
termined by  the  modem  name  'Athyto,  attached 
to  a  village  on  the  eastern  shore,  about  one  third 
of  the  distance  between  Porta  or  Cassandreia  and 
Cape  Palitiri,  the  ancient  Canastrseum.  Theram- 
bus  appears  from  Stephanus  to  have  been  on  or 
very  near  a  promontory  ^,  to  which  circumstance 
of  position  Lycophron  seems  to  have  alluded  in 
mentioning  Therambus  in  a  passage  relating  to 
Phlegra  *,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Pallene. 
Therambus  therefore  occupied  a  position  very  near 
Cape  CanastrsBum.  The  south-western  cape  of 
Pallene  J  by  Livy  called  Posidium',  and  byThucy- 
dides  Posidonium  ^,  probably  from  a  temple  of 
Neptune  which  stood  upon  it,  still  retains  the  former 
appellation^,  vulgarly  pronounced  Posidhi. 

Mende  appears,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  situated  near  this  cape  on 
the  south-western  side.  When  Attains  and  the 
Romans,  in  the  year  B.C.  200,  sailed  from  Scia- 
thus  against  Cassandria,  they  first  touched  at 
Mende,  and  then  doubled  the  cape  before  they 
arrived  at  Cassandria.  Having  failed  here,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  weather,  they  returned 
round  the  Cape  Canastrseum  and  that  of  Torone 
to  the  port  of  Acanthus  in  the  Singitic  gulf  ^ 

'  8pa/i/3oc  cLKpuyHiptoy  Moicc-  '  Liv.  L  44,  c.  11. 

^yia£. — Stephan.  in  voce.  *  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  129. 

'  Tf  irdtra  ^Xiypac  ala  Sov  '  QotrUwym 

\4aOii9£r€u,  Qpafifiovala  re  Bei-  *  Lir.  1.  31,  c.  45. 
pa'c. — Lycopbr.  v.  1404. 
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According  to  these  data  it  seems  evident,  that 
some  Hellenic  remains  which  have  been  observed 
on  the  shore,  near  Cape  Posidhi,  to  the  eastward, 
as  well  as  on  the  heights  above  it,  are  those 
of  Mende,  such  a  position  of  Mende  with  rela- 
tion to  Posidium  according  moreover  with  the 
transactions  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  Athenians,  proceeding  from  Po- 
tidaea  against  Mende  and  Scione,  sailed  to  Posi- 
donium,  and  after  having  taken  Mende,  proceeded 
against  Scione,  of  which  the  territory  was  con- 
terminous with  that  of  Mended  The  order  of 
names  in  Herodotus,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
place  Scione  between  the  Capes  Paliuri  and  Po- 
sidhi,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  narrative  of 
Thocydides  :  and  the  remains  of  Sane  should,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  be  sought  for  between 
Cape  Posidhi  and  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  Porta.  Mela  accords  with  the  same  conclusion 
as  to  Scione,  inasmuch  as  he  states  it  to  have 
occupied  together  with  Mende  the  broadest  part 
of  the  peninsula,  but  he  is  opposed  to  it  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  Sane,  which  he  places  near  Ca- 
nastrseum  ^ 

^  Thucyd.  ubi  sup.  '  Mela,  1.  2,  c.  2,  3. 
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8trat6ni,  fi»<ratonic«a— Nizvoro — ^Mines  of  lead  and  silver — 
Lybjadha — Kafkana — Capnw*~StaTios»  Siageirtts — Gulf  of 
Posidkimf  plain  Syleus^  lake  Bolbe,  Auion^  AretkusOf  Bromis' 
CU9 — Argilus — Ferry  of  Strymon — Eion — Orfana,  Phagres — 
Neokhori,  AmphipoUs — Lake  Cercinitis — Inscription — Battle 
ofAmphipolis — Capture  o/AmpkipolU  by  Brasidas — ^Takhyno 
— Serres,  SirrhB — Inhabitants  of  the  Strynumic  plain,  &c. 

Nov.  4. — From  Erisso  to  Nizvoro :  distance,  three 
hours  and  three  quarters.  A  ride  of  forty  minutes 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
Erisso,  which  bear  com,  Kalambokki,  and  vines. 
The  low  undulations  of  ground  which  border  the 
isthmus  become  higher  as  we  advance,  and  at  length 
are  blended  with  a  woody  ridge  which,  branching 
from  the  mountain  of  Nizvoro,  has  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  shore  at  the  head  of  the  Smgiiie 
gulf.  Having  passed  some  low  hills  which  termi- 
nate in  a  projection  in  the  Bay  of  Acanthus^  we 
enter  a  small  valley,  and  from  thence  cross  over 
some  other  inconsiderable  heights  into  a  plain 
which  produces  maize,  and  is  bounded  to  the 
south-west  by  woody  hills.  Here  are  many 
fine  plane  trees.  At  the  end  of  this  valley,  one 
hour  and  fifty  minutes  from  Erisso,  we  cross  a 
rivulet  from  the  hill  on  our  left,  near  its  junction 
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with  another  from  the  mountain  of  Nizvoro,  follow 
a  wide  torrent,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  and  ascend 
some  narrow  valleys,  which  conduct  at  length  by 
a  steep  path  to  Nizvoro.  This  town  stands  in  a  lofty 
situation  on  the  south-western  face  of  a  woody 
mountain,  the  extremity  of  a  ridge,  which  stretches 
westward  from  thence  across  the  ChaUndic  penin- 
sula. In  the  ascent  we  passed  in  several  places 
large  heaps  of  the  burnt  ore  of  the  silver  mines, 
which  have  given  to  the  surrounding  district 
the  name  of  Sldhero-kapsa,  and  we  looked  down 
to  the  right  on  an  inlet  which  branches  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  Acanthian  bay.  At  the  head 
of  this  bay,  on  a  small  level,  a  Hellenic  castle  is 
described  to  me  as  situated  on  a  height,  and  as 
enclosing  a  space  of  four  stremata;  below  it,  on 
the  sea-side,  there  are  said  to  be  many  Hellenic 
foundations  with  remains  of  an  ancient  port.  The 
place  is  called  Stratoni,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Stageirus.  An  agoyates,  who  accom- 
panied the  horses  on  foot,  remarked  to  me  that  it 
was  ii  irarpiSa  rov  'ApurrorcXovcy  or  the  native  town 
of  Aristotle.  Yesterday,  in  like  manner,  a  monk 
of  the  Vatopedhino  metokhi  showed  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  ignorance  col- 
lected in  the  monasteries  of  the  Oros,  some  recol- 
lections of  ancient  history  are  still  preserved  here. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the 
Chalcidice  and  its  three  smaller  peninsulas  being 
inhabited  by  Greeks  unmixed  either  with  the  Bul- 
garian or  Albanian  race,  and  having  very  few 
Turks  among  them.  Nevertheless  the  tradition  as  to 
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Stageirus  is  probably  erroneous,  for  Stageirus  was 
a  place  of  greater  importance  than  the  vestiges  at 
Stratoni  and  its  confined  valley  indicate,  and  the 
latter  name  so  nearly  resembles  Strataniceia  that 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  of  the  identity.  It 
is  true  that  Ptolemy,  the  only  author  who  mentions 
Stratoniceia,  places  it  in  the  Singitic  gulf,  but  this 
may  be  a  consequence  of  his  having  improperly 
assigned  Acanthus  to  the  same  gulf  ^ 

Nizvoro  contains  three  or  four  hundred  houses, 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  Makhaladhes,  situ- 
ated half  a  mile  apart,  the  one  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  bishop  of  Erissos,  one  of 
the  sufiragans  of  the  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica, 
and  styled  also  bishop  of  'Aghion  Oros ;  the  other 
by  Turks,  and  the  residence  of  Rustem  Aga,  who, 
as  Madem  'Agasi,  has  the  direction  of  the  neigh- 
bouring silver  mines,  together  with  the  government 
of  twelve  eleftherokhoria  in  the  C/udcidic  penin- 
sula, which  from  this  union  of  the  Mukatd  are 
named  the  Sidherokapsika,  or  Mademokhoria.  Not 
long  since  Rustem  was  nearly  expelled  from  his 
post  by  the  united  complaints  of  all  the  villages 
under  his  government,  but  having,  by  the  power- 
ful support  of  Ibrahim  Bey  of  Serres,  his  patron, 
overcome  all  difficulties,  as  well  at  Saloniki  as  at 
Constantinople,  he  revenged  himself  upon  the 
Greek  Proestos  of  Nizvoro,  who  was  instigator 
of  the  combination  against  him,  by  putting  him 
into  a  well,  and  keeping  him  there  till  he  had 
gradually  extorted  all  his  property,  when  he  cut 

^  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 
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off  his  head.  My  Janissary,  who  relates  this  anec- 
dote,  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  Rustem  being  a 
doghru  adim,  or  upright  man.  Rustem  pays  the 
Porte  120  purseg  and  200  okes  of  silver  for  the 
mokata  of  the  villages  and  mines,  but  as  he  never 
makes  more  than  100  okes  from  the  mines,  he  is 
obliged  to  supply  the  difference  in  money.  This  he  is 
enabled  to  do  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Sidherokapsika, 
who  are  well  content  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  they  derive  from  be- 
longing to  the  government  of  the  mines.  The 
owner  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodge  pays  300 
piastres  a  year  in  So<nifiara  of  all  kinds.  Belon, 
who  visited  the  mines  of  Sidherokapsa  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  asserts  that  he 
found  five  or  six  hundred  furnaces  in  different 
parts  of  the  mountain,  that  besides  silver,  gold  was 
extracted  here  from  pyrites,  that  6000  workmen 
were  then  employed,  and  that  the  mines  some- 
times returned  to  the  Turkish  government  a  monthly 
profit  of  30,000  ducats  of  gold.  The  name  Sid- 
herokapsa, although  implying  a  smelting  of  iron,  is 
generally  applied  to  places  where  any  appearances 
of  metallurgy  remain  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
ever  existed  any  iron  works  in  this  place. 

The  villages  attached  to  the  government  of  the 
Mines  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  highlands  of  the 
CJudctdic  peninsula  on  either  side  of  the  central 
ridge,  and  in  a  part  of  the  country  to  the  south-west 
of  Nizvoro,  towards  the  isthmus  of  Sitlionia.  In 
this  direction,  four  hours  distant,  is  Reveniko,  con- 
taining 200  houses.  On  the  direct  road  to  Salo- 
niki,  which  is  eighteen  hours  distant,  are  Eleri- 
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gova,  four  hours  from  Nizvoro,  containing  400 
houses,  Galatista,  or  Galatzita,  of  500  houses,  eight 
hours  farther,  and  Vasilika  of  400,  midway  from 
the  latter  to  Saloniki.  Oalatista  is  near  the  origin 
of  a  stream  which  separates  the  highlands  of  Chair 
ddice  into  two  parallel  ridges,  and  joins  the  sea  in 
the  bay  of  Saloniki.  The  road  from  Gralatista  fol- 
lows the  river  nearly  to  its  mouth.  Not  far  short  of 
Vasilika,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  monastery 
of  St.  Anastasia.  To  the  southward  of  Galatista, 
towards  Pollghyro,  are  V4vdho,  of  300  houses, 
two  hours  distant,  and  beyond  it,  at  a  like  dis- 
tance, Rizitnikia.  To  the  northward  of  Galdtista, 
in  the  mountains  towards  the  valley  of  Klisali  and 
Besikia,  are  Adhami,  Zakliv^ri,  and  Ravana,  the  last 
of  which  is  on  the  road  from  Saloniki  to  Pazarudhi. 

The  ridges  which  extend  westward  from  Nizvoro 
rise  to  a  central  peak  called  Solomon,  or  Kholo- 
mon  \  possibly  an  ancient  name,  from  whence  the 
waters  flow  southward  to  the  gulfs  of  Aion  Oros 
and  Kassdndhra,  westward  to  that  of  Saloniki,  and 
northward,  into  the  lake  of  Besikia.  There  are 
said  to  be  some  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  at  the 
foot  of  the  peak,  not  far  to  the  southward  of  Eleri- 
gova,  on  a  stream  which  flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Kas- 
sandhra. 

The  district  of  the  Mademokhoria  borders  to  the 
south-west  upon  that  of  Khassii,  or  the  Elh^sika, 
which  are  fifteen  Eleftherokh6ria,  forming  a  con- 
federacy similar  to  that  of  the  mines,  and  having 
an   aristocratic'   administration   to   each  village, 

'  JUKofjL&y,  XoXo/ifiy.  its  Greek  meaiuiig» — or  con- 

'  Aristocratic,  according  to      sisting  of  the  best  men  in  pro- 
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with  a  council  or  deputation  for  the  repartition  of 
the  taxes,  and  other  general  concerns,  which  as* 
sembles  at  Polighyro,  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
aga,  who  farms  the  revenue  from  the  Porte.  Po- 
lighyro  contains  600  families,  and  stands  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hours  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Kassandhra,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Kholomon. 
The  Khasika  comprehend  all  the  vjn^pa  /3ovva  \  or 
cultivable  heights  and  undulated  country,  which 
fall  southward  from  those  mountains  to  the  Toro- 
naic  and  Thermaic  Gulfs.  The  northern  part  of 
the  district  bordering  on  the  latter  gulf  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Kalameria,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  districts  in  Macedonia.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  Turkish  tjiftllks,  and  some  met6k- 
hia  of  Aion  Oros,  the  land  of  the  Khdsika  is  pos- 
sessed entirely  by  the  villages.  Besides  affording 
excellent  winter  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep,  it 
produces  an  abundance  of  grain  of  superior  qua- 
lity ;  its  wool,  honey,  and  wax,  are  also  consider- 
able^ and  silk-worms  are  raised  in  the  villages, 
particularly  in  the  two  principal  towns,  Polighyro 
and  Ermylies,  which  alone  contain  four  or  five  hun- 
dred silk-looms. 

Kassandhra,  or  the  peninsula  of  Pallene^  forms 
a  similar  union  of  villages,  under  a  Turkish  Voi- 
Yoda,  who  resides  at  Yalta,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula.     The  villages  are  twelve  in  num- 


perty    and    influence,     which         *  A  common  Greek  expres- 

aie  the  general  qualifications  sion    in    contradistinction    to 

of  the  'Arkhondes  in  the  Elef-  fiypia  (yowa. 
therokhoria  of  Greece. 
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ber,  of  which '  Athyto,  Yalta,  Furka,  Kalendria,  and 
Aghia  Paraskevi,  are  the  principal.  The  produce 
of  the  peninsula  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Khasika, 
which  adjoins  to  it,  besides  which  the  PaUerueans 
have  numerous  boats  and  small  vessels,  and  derive 
great  benefit  from  their  maritime  traffic. 

Nov.  5. — ^The  mines  now  wrought  are  about 
half  an  hour  from  Nizvoro,  between  two  hills,  in 
a  deep  ravine,  where  a  stream  of  water  serves  for 
the  operations  of  washing,  as  well  as  to  turn  a 
wheel  for  working  the  bellows  for  the  furnace. 
The  whole  is  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most 
slovenly  manner.  The  richest  ore  is  pounded 
with  stones  upon  a  board  by  hand,  then  washed 
and  burnt  with  charcoal ;  the  inferior  ore  is  broken 
into  larger  pieces,  and  burnt  twice  without  wash- 
ing. The  lead,  when  extracted  from  the  furnace, 
is  carried  to  Kastro,  where  the  silver  is  separated, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  drams  to  an  oke 
of  400  drams.  When  the  present  shafts  are  ex- 
hausted, the  mines  will  probably  be  abandoned. 
From  the  mines  I  return,  by  a  circuitous  path,  to 
a  point  not  far  above  Nizvoro,  and  set  off  from 
thence  on  the  road  to  Stavros  at  4.30  (Turkish 
time). 

The  heaps  of  wrought  ore,  some  of  which  I 
passed  yesterday,  but  which  are  seen  in  much 
greater  quantity  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  below 
the  present  works,  show  how  very  extensively 
these  mines  have  once  been  wrought.  The  lofty 
mountains  which  lie  at  the  back  of  Nizvoro  are 
covered  with  forests,  consisting  on  the  southern 
side  chiefly  of  elms,  on  the  summit  of  chestnuts. 
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and  to  the  north  of  oaks.  Some  of  the  elms  are 
very  fine  trees.  All  the  forenoon  we  travel  amidst 
the  clouds,  which,  as  the  wind  is  to  the  south-east, 
hang  low  upon  the  hills,  and  at  6.30  descend 
upon  the  southern  comer  of  the  plain  of  Lybjddha, 
around  which  all  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  great  heaps  of  scorise,  similar  to  those  near 
the  Maden  of  Nizvoro,  but  much  lai^er  and  more 
numerous. 

The  plain,  which  is  a  dead  level  in  the  form  of 
an  equilateral  triangle,  surrounded  by  woody 
mountains,  is  covered  with  fields  of  kalambdkki, 
and  intersected  with  torrents  shaded  by  large 
plane  trees.  The  scorisB  are  seen  in  the  greatest 
quantities  in  the  bed  of  one  of  these  torrents,  be- 
low the  comer  where  we  descended  ;  but  a  peasant 
who  has  the  care  of  a  magazine  for  the  maize, 
informs  me,  that  towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain there  are  heaps  of  the  same  substance  lai^er 
than  any  near  the  valley,  and  shafts  of  a  much 
greater  depth  and  size.  Some  of  these  may  be 
works,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient  Macedonians,  whence 
a  part  of  the  silver  money  was  derived,  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  which  is  proved  by  the  proportion 
of  it  still  existing.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that 
any  ancient  author  has  noticed  mines  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

On  inquiring  for  ancient  buildings,  the  keeper 
of  the  magazine  conducts  me  to  the  southern  angle 
of  the  bay,  where  I  find  the  remains  of  a  thin 
wall  constructed  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  built 
across  the  neck  of  a  promontory,  and  a  little  within 
the  same  point  towards  the  plain,  many  fragments 
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of  ancient  pottery  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  crossing  a  little  ravine  or 
water-course.  In  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  bay 
is  a  place  called  the  Skala,  where  plank  and 
scantling  are  now  lying  ready  for  embarkation. 
The  bay  is  sheltered  by  an  island  in  the  middle, 
distant  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and 
about  as  much  in  circumference.  It  is  called 
Kafkana  ^  a  word  derived  from  icavco,  like  Kafkhi6 
and  Kapsa,  names  which  we  generally  find  at- 
tached to  places  preserving  appearances  of  metal- 
lurgic  operations. 

The  bay,  plain,  paleokastro,  and  skala,  are  all 
known  by  the  name  of  Lybjadha,  which  the  natives 
derive  from  that  of  the  mother  of  Alexander,  and 
not  without  probability ;  since  the  omission  of  the 
initial  o,  the  third  case,  and  the  conversion  of  Avfi- 
ircciSa  into  Av/uvrJ^ia&i,  are  all  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Romaic  corruption.  A  situation  a  little  below 
the  ser4i  of  the  Aga  at  Kastro,  where  some  frag- 
ments of  columns  are  still  seen,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Alexander's  mint.  Both  Turks 
and  Greeks,  and  even  the  poorest  peasants,  are 
full  of  the  history  of  Alexander,  though  it  is  some- 
times strangely  disfigured,  and  not  unfrequently 
Alexander  is  confounded  with  Skanderbeg. 

The  port  and  island  of  Lybtzadha  are  probably 
those  which  in  the  epitome  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Strabo  are  described  as  being  near  Stageirus,  and 
named  Caprus ',  for  this  is  the  only  island  in  the 

*  Kavirat'dc*  'AjcdvOov  6  wcplwXovc  rife  Xc^ 

'  Kal  iariv  dwo  iroXewc  rife      ^yfimnr  (Aotes  «c*)  <t#c  2ra- 
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Strymonic  Gulf,  except  Lefth^ridha,  and  the  lat- 
ter being  close  to  the  cape  now  called  Marmari, 
which  forms  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  bay  of  Acanthus^  is  too  far  from  StageirtiSj  if 
that  place,  as  I  suspect  from  the  name,  stood  at 
the  modern  Stavros.  Leftheridha,  moreover,  being 
nothing  more  than  the  Romaic  form  of  JEkutheriSj 
seems  to  indicate  the  preservation  of  an  ancient 
name.  Within  that  cape  to  the  northward  there 
is  a  small  harbour. 

Leaving  the  skala  at  8.30  Turkish,  and  follow- 
ing the  beach,  I  arrive  at  9  at  the  point  which 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  and  plain, 
and  from  thence  follow  the  sea  shore  under  the 
mountains,  winding  to  the  left  as  we  enter  upon 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Rendiha,  as  this  extremity 
of  the  Strymonic  gulf  is  called,  until  we  arrive  at 
10.50  on  the  beach  immtediately  below  the  village 
of  Stavros,  and  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  gulf,  where  now  lies  a  ship 
loading  wood.  An  ascent  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
brings  me  to  the  village  of  Stavros,  which  stands 
on  a  height  at  the  foot  of  woody  mountains,  similar 
to  those  enclosing  the  plain  of  Lybtzadha. 

Stavros  contains  about  50  houses,  inhabited  by 
cultivators  of  kalambokki  grounds  in  the  plain  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  or  by  pastors  of  the  fine 
cattle,  of  which  there  are  numerous  flocks  in  every 
part  of  the  Chalddic  peninsula.     The  position  is 

yc/pov  iroX^tfc  rov 'Af>c0rorcXovc  yvfwy  tf  Xi/icm*  cira  ai  rov 
vrdiia  r€TpaK6aia'  ir  ^  Xifii^y  lrpvfi6yo£  ixfioXaL  —  Strabo, 
ovofiu  Kdwpo£  Kal  yritrioy  bfiit'      p.  331. 
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very  much  that  of  a  Hellenic  town,  the  height 
being  detached  in  front  of  the  mountain,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  torrent,  and  falling  to  a  level 
which  is  itself  higher  than  the  plain  adjacent  to 
the  sea-shore.  There  are  even  some  appearances 
of  ancient  walls  of  a  very  rough  and  irregular 
species  on  the  eastern  side  above  the  torrent. 

These  remains,  the  position,  and  the  name 
Stavros,  which,  the  accent  in  Srayapoc  being  on 
the  first  syllable,  is  a  natural  contraction  of  that 
name,  seem  decisive  of  Stavros  being  the  site  of 
Stageirus. 

Herodotus  in  describing  the  march  of  the  army 
of  Xerxes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  to 
Acanthus,  states,  that  after  passing  Argilus  and 
leaving  the  gulf  of  Posidium  on  the  left,  they 
traversed  the  plain  called  Syleus,  and  then  pass- 
ing Stageirus  arrived  at  Acanthus  ^  all  which 
accords  perfectly  with  the  supposition  just  stated, 
the  plain  which  lies  between  it  and  the  sea  being 
sufficiently  wide  for  the  army  to  have  left  the 
city  on  the  right.  That  Stageirus  was  not  far 
from  Acanthus  is  rendered  probable  by  their 
having  both  been  colonies  of  the  Andrii,  and  be- 
cause when  Acanthus  surrendered  to  Brasidas  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Sta- 

^  'Gc  2e  airo  rov  2rpvfi6voc  K6\woy    rov  iwl    HoeiB^itov   c( 

iwopevero    6   trrparos,    ivdavra  dpurrepfjc  X^P^^  ^X"^^*  V^^  ^'^ 

frpoc  ifXiov  ivfffiiutp  cori  atyi*  Si/Xioc  we^lov  KaXeofiiroVf  2ra- 

aXocy  £v  Tf  olKTifxiyriv" ApytXoy  yeipov  ir6\iy  'iXKd^u  irapa/ici- 

w6\iy  'EXXd^a   vape^ifie   airri  fi6fuyocKaldifiK€Toit''Axaydoy* 

^€f  Kai  4  KorvircpOc  ravriyc  ica-  •^Herodot.  L  7,  c.  115. 
Xierai    BicraXWi}'     lyOivrev    Si 
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geirus  immediately  followed  the  example  ^  In 
the  fact  of  the  restoration  of  Stageirus  by  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  *,  we  have  a  proof  that  it 
had  fallen  to  decay  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  few  vestiges  now 
remaining,  and  the  want  of  all  coins  of  Stagei- 
rus *,  give  reason  to  believe  that  the  improve- 
ment was  not  permanent.  The  city  therefore  was 
probably  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  with  the  other 
Greek  colonies  in  this  quarter,  declined  when 
western  Thrace  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia. 

Nov.  6. — ^From  Stavros  to  Orfand,  distant  5  h. 
40  min.  without  the  ba^age,  which  is  left  to  fol- 
low as  on  the  three  preceding  days.  Our  pace, 
notwithstanding,  is  not  more  than  a  man's  walk, 
as  the  agoyates,  from  whom  I  hire  the  horses, 
accompany  them  on  foot.  The  rain  begins  very 
soon  after  we  set  out,  and  continues  with  little 
intermission  all  the  day  ;  half  an  hour  beyond 
Stavros,  leaving  a  khan  in  the  plain,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  on  the  left,  we  cross  a  wooden  bridge  over 
a  small  stream  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Besikia^,    and  from  thence  passing  through  an 

'  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  88.  authority  of  a  fragment  in  the 

*  Plutarch,   in   Alexand. —  Geographi  Minores,    Vol.  iv. 

Diogen.  Laert.  1.  5,    §  4. —  Pliny  (1.  4,  c.  11.)  however 

Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  c.  102.  favours  the  opinion  that  Or- 

— ^^Uian.  Yar.  Hist  1.  3,  c.  17.  thagoria  was  the  old  name  of 

'    Unless    those    inscribed  Maronea. 

'Opdayopiuv  are  of  this  place,  *  Mirt<riKia, 
as  Eckhel    supposed    on  the 
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opening  in  the  mountain,  which  remains  a  mile 
on  our  left,  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  same  distance 
to  the  right  of  the  bridge.  The  opening  being  in 
the  great  post  road  from  Saloniki  to  Constanti'* 
nople,  and  in  a  country  which  has  often  been 
infested  by  robbers,  there  is  a  guard-house  in  the 
pass,  occupied  by  a  few  soldiers,  commanded  by  a 
bolu-b^hi,  who  examines  all  passengers,  and  ex- 
pects a  present  of  a  few  paras. 

Herodotus  calls  this  maritime  plain  Syleus,  and 
Thucydides  has  exactly  described  the  places  in 
relating  the  march  of  Brasidas  from  Amae  in  the 
Chalcidice  to  Amphipolis.  Moving  from  Am®, 
he  arrived  towards  the  evening  at  Aulon  and  Bro- 
miscus,  where  the  lake  Bolbe  discharged  itself  into 
the  sea,  and  after  supper  marched  forward '.  As 
the  word  Aulon  sufficiently  indicates  the  pass, 
Bolbe  was  evidently  the  lake  of  Besikia  and  Bro- 
miscuSy  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Amae  I  sus- 
pect to  have  been  the  same  place  called  Calama 
by  Stephanus,  the  existence  of  which  latter  place 
near  this  part  of  the  coast  is  shown  by  the  name 
Turris  Calamsea,  which  Mela  mentions  as  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  harbour  Caprus '. 

Arethusa,  noted  for  containing  the  sepulchre  of 
Euripides,  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  pass  of 
Aulon,  for  Arethusa  is  described  by  Ammianus  as  a 


*  6  Bpaaliac  &pac  £{  *Apvwy  c4^j|«v  ec  B6\affaay* — Thucyd. 

r^c   XaXjcc3uc^c»    Ivoptvero   rf  1.  4,  c.  103. 
arparf'    ica^    ai^ucdfuvoc    rrepl  '  Stephan.    in  .KdXapya, — 

ieiXriv    eirl    Toy    AhXuya    Koi  Mela,  1.  2,  c.  3. 
BpwfJiimcoyf  ^  4  B6\l3fi  Xi/iyfi 
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valley  and  station  very  near  to  Bromiscus  \  By  a 
station  he  probably  meant  such  a  guard  as  now 
occupies  the  pass.  It  appears  from  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  Empire 
there  was  a  mutatio,  or  place  for  changing  horses, 
at  the  tomb  of  Euripides,  which  was  on  the  road 
from  Amphipolis  to  ApoUonia,  twenty  Roman 
miles  distant  from  the  former  and  eleven  from  the 
latter  *• 

The  plain  diminishes  as  we  advance,  and  at 
length  becomes  a  narrow  level  between  the  foot 
of  woody  mountains  and  the  northern  shore  of  the 
gulf,  partly  cultivated  with  maize  and  com,  and 
partly  covered  with  groves  of  large  plane-trees. 
It  belongs^  as  well  as  the  plain  nearer  to  the 
Anion  o(  Arethtua^  to  Vrasta,  a  large  village  of  a 
mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  Turks,  which 
stands  on  the  mountain,  not  far  from  the  Aulon^ 
but  not  in  sight  from  our  road.  This  mountain 
was  comprehended  in  the  ancient  Bisaltia,  which, 
according  to  Stephanus,  contained  a  city  of  the 
same  name.  ArgiltiSj  another  city  of  the  BisalttB, 
occupied  a  position  not  far  from  the  sea,  between 
Bromiscus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.  It 
seems  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  like  Stageirus, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  marching  from  the  Strymon  to  Acan- 

'  Bromiscus,   cui    proxima  ii.  p.   226,  Jacobs. — Stepban* 

Aretbusa    convallis    et    statio  in  BopfiiaKOQf   wbence  "Opfws 

est   in  qii&  -visitur  Euripidis  seems  to  have  been  tbe  £ty- 

sepulcbmm. — ^Ammian.  1.  279  mon. 

c.  4. — Plutarch,  in  Lycui^. —         '    Idn.    Hierosol.  p*  604. 

Addaei  Epig.  in  Antbolog.  vol.  Wessel. 
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thus,  and  may  therefore  be  sought  for  on  the 
mountain.  Its  territory  extended  as  far  as  the 
right  bank  of  the  Strymon ;  for  Cerdylium,  the 
mountain  immediately  opposite  to  Amphipolis, 
was  in  the  territory  of  Argilus ' . 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Stayros 
a  violent  fall  of  rain  detains  us  an  hour  in  a 
hut  near  the  sea,  after  which  we  follow  the  di- 
rection of'  the  shore  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
In  approaching  the  Strynumy  the  hills  are  much 
diminished  in  height;  instead  of  being  covered 
with  wood  as  before  they  are  partly  cultivated, 
and  they  terminate  in  a  plain  which  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  sandy,  and  intersected  with 
marshes.  In  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  from  the 
hut,  we  arrive  at  the  Tjai-agsi,  or  the  river's 
mouth,  as  the  Turks  call  the  ferry  of  the  StrymoUj 
though  it  is  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
sea.     The  river  is  about  180  yards  in  breadth. 

A  store-house  for  the -grain  of  the  Strymanic 
plains,  which  is  exported  from  hence  in  large 
quantities  to  Constantinople,  stands  on  the  right 
bank,  together  with  a  hut  of  the  Gumrukji,  or 
publican,  who  farms  the  toll  of  the  ferry,  and  re- 
ceives four  paras  for  every  head  of  cattle  which 
passes.  There  being  several  caravans  collected, 
and  only  one  boat,  capable  of  carrying  about  six- 
teen men  or  beasts  at  a  time,  we  are  obliged  to 
wait  an  hour  before  we  can  cross.  Immediately 
beyond  the  ferry  are  some  extensive  ruins  of  thick 
walls,  constructed  of  small   stones   and   mortar, 

»  Thucyd.  1.  5,  c.  6. 
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among  which  appear  many  squared  blocks  in  the 
Hellenic  style.  Though  the  walls  are  little  more 
than  heaps  of  ruins^  enough  remains  to  show  that 
there  was  a  large  quadrangular  inclosure,  with 
other  smaller  detached  buildings.  The  greater 
part  of  what  now  remains  is  evidently  of  the  time 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  By  the  native  Greeks 
the  ruins  are  most  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Amphipolis :  elsewhere  I  have  heard  them 
attributed  to  a  town  of  the  Lower  Empire  named 
Contessa ;  but  Ko/urccraii,  which  the  Italians  have 
converted  into  Contessa,  and  from  which  they 
have  named  this  gulf,  was,  according  to  the  monks 
of  Aionoros,  a  town  or  fortress  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, at  the  western  extremity  of  that  peninsula. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  gulf,  as  I  before  observed, 
generally  bears  the  name  of  Rendina,  which  was 
an  imperial-Greek  town  and  bishop  s  see,  occupy- 
ing a  position  in  or  near  the  pass  of  Arethvsa  \  The 
gulf  is  sometimes  known  also  as  that  of  Stavros  or 
of  Orfana.  The  ruins  at  the  ferry  of  the  Strymon^ 
whatever  may  have  been  their  name  under  the 
Greek  Empire,  stand  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  on  the 
site  of  that  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  from  whence 
Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia  after  his  defeat  at  Salamis  ^ ; 
for  it  seems  evident  from  some  of  the  circumstanced 
attending  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war ',  that  Eion  stood  on  this 
bank  of  the  river. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  ferry,  and 

»  Mdet.  vol.  ii.  p.   464.  •  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  108. 

8vo.     Venice.     1807.  *  Thucyd.  1.  5,  c.  10, 
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about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  the  hills 
\vhich  border  the  plain  on  the  eastern  side,  termi- 
nate in  a  point  higher  than  the  part  of  the  ridge 
behind  it,  divided  into  terraces,  and  having  a  flat 
summit,  with  some  appearances  of  art,  but  I  search 
in  vain  for  any  unequivocal  remains  of  antiquity 
on  it.  Along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  of  which 
this  height  is  the  termination,  stand  several  Turkish 
villages,  forming  a  district  called  Orfiana,  belong- 
ing to  the  Serres  kdzasi.  The  Turks  of  Orfana 
are  descendants  of  those  Osmanlis  who  came  into 
this  country  with  the  predecessors  of  Mahomet  II. 
and  who,  like  those  of  Thessaly,  are  called  by  the 
Greeks  Kovk^cScc^  or  Iconians,  a  name  which  re- 
calls to  memory  the  most  ancient  capital  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Asia  Minor.  They  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  cultivated  mountains  of  Mace- 
donia, and  some  parts  of  the  plains  distant  from 
the  large  towns.  Around  the  latter  the  lands  are 
generally  tjiftliks  belonging  to  Turkish  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  which  are  farmed  by  Christians.  The 
Koniaridhes,  on  the  contrary,  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  Turks  in  Europe 
who  do  not  consider  agricultural  labour  a  degrada- 
tion. As  at  Orfana,  they  generally  occupy  dis- 
tricts of  small  villages,  each  of  which  has  its  sepa- 
rate appellation  besides  that  of  the  district.  These 
people,  though  all  armed,  are  peaceably  disposed, 
attached  to  their  landed  property,  and  seldom 
seek  their  fortune  at  court  or  obey  the  summons 
of  the  Porte  for  foreign  wars.  Hence  it  is  rare  to 
hear  of  any  of  them  attaining  to  high  station, 
though  Mehmet  Ali,  the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
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who  belonged  to  an  agricultural  family  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kavala,  is  an  illustrious  excep- 
tion. His  uncle,  who  was  governor  of  that  town, 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  his  enemies, 
Mehmet  Ali,  deprived  of  this  support,  was  induced 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  number  of  followers.  The  Yuruks,  who  in 
Asia  live  a  wandering  life,  like  the  Kurds  and 
Turkomans,  as  their  name  implies',  have  become 
more  sedentary  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where 
they  have  villages,  and  have  become  cultivators. 
Those  in  the  Pashallk  of  Saloniki  have  a  chief 
called  the  Yuruk  Bey,  who  resides  in  that  city. 
Their  principal  abodes  are  in  the  districts  of 
Oumertzina,  Drama,  Nevrokopo,  Serres,  Stru- 
raitza,  Radhovitzi,  Tikfis,  Karadagh. 

From  the  height  above-mentioned,  which  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  direct  road,  I  proceed,  over  open 
downs  covered  with  corn-fields,  to  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Orfana,  situated  at  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  ferry,  in  a  hollow  between  two  heights 
watered  by  a  small  stream,  which  flows  directly 
to  the  sea.  The  village  contains  fifty  or  sixty 
houses,  all  Turkish  except  those  of  five  or  six 
Greek  shopkeepers.  Although  not  the  largest  of 
the  makhalas  of  Orfana,  it  is  more  especially 
known  by  that  name  as  being  a  post  station  on  the 
great  road  from  Greece  to  Constantinople.     Above 


^  At  there  is  no  difference  nians  of  Europe,  they  are,  I 

in  language,  and  very  little  in  believe,      often      confounded, 

manners  and  mode  of  life,  be-  though  the  names  sufficiently 

tween   the  Yuruks   and   Ico-  show  the  original  distinction. 

12 
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it  rises  the  great  mountain,  which,  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  at  the  pass 
of  AmphipoliSy  bounds  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
great  Strymonic  basin  on  the  south,  and  near  Pra- 
vista  meets  the  ridges  which  inclose  the  same 
basin  on  the  east.  The  mountain  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Pimari^  and  is  evidently  the  same 
which  has  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  historians 
under  the  name  of  PangsBum  \ 

Nov.  7. — Being  detained  this  day  by  the  wea- 
ther at  the  menzil  han^,  or  post-house  of  OHana, 
I  discover  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  the  height 
which  overhangs  the  village  to  the  eastward  was 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  Only  a  few  small 
pieces  of  the  walls  remain  in  situ,  but  all  the 
space  now  ploughed  for  com,  which  they  once 
enclosed,  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  ancient  pot- 
tery, and  the  remains  of  former  buildings,  among 
which  are  a  few  squared  blocks  of  stone.  Greek 
coins  are  very  often  found  here,  and  among  other 
small  productions  of  Hellenic  art,  oval  sling -bullets 
of  lead  S  generally  inscribed  with  Greek  names  in 
characters  of  the  best  times,  or  with  some  emblem 
such  as  a  thunderbolt.    In  walking  over  the  ground 

^  See  ^Bchylus  Pers.  v.  494.  '    These    are    the    glandei 

Pindar  Pyth.  4,  v.  320.     He-  which  Lucan  in  his  description 

rodot.  7,  c.  112,  113.     Thu-  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  re- 

cyd.   1.   2,    c.   99.      Euripid.  presents  as  liquefied  in  their 

Rhes.  V.   922.   972.     Virgil,  passage  through  the  air  : — 
Georg.  c.  4,  v.  462. 

Inde  faces  et  saxa  volant,  spatioque  solutsd 
Aeris  et  calido  liquefacta^  pondere  glandes. 

Lucan.  1.  7,  v.  512. 
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I  found  several  of  these  bullets,  and  purchased 
others,  together  with  coins  from  the  people  of  the 
village.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  site 
b  that  of  Phages,  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance \  situated  in  a  district  which  was  named 
Pieria,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  descendants 
of  emigrants  firom  Pieria  near  Mount  Olympus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  thence  by  the  Mace- 
dones.  Hence  the  valley  included  between  Mount 
Pangaeum  and  the  sea,  in  which  Phagres  was 
situated,  was  still  called  in  the  time  of  Thucydides 
o  Ilicpiicoc  jcoXvoc,  or  the  Pieric  bay  * ;  the  latter  word 
is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  extensive  hollow 
which  reaches  from  Orfand  to  Pravista,  and  is 
included  between  PangtBum  and  a  lower  maritime 
ridge  which  at  Pravista  forms  a  junction  with 
that  mountain  and  there  separates  the  head  of  the 
Pieric  valley  from  the  plain  of  PhUippi.  The 
army  of  Xerxes  followed  this  valley  in  their  march 
into  Greece,  leaving,  as  Herodotus  observes,  Mount 
Pangseum  on  the  right  *.     It  is  true  that  the  order 

^  Hecatsens  ap.  Stephan.  in  kAtoc  to  describe  a  branch  of 

Myfnic* — ^Heiodot.  1.7|C.  112.  the  plain  of  Mantineia:  toy 

— Thiicyd.  1. 2,  c.  99. — Scylax  owiodty  K6\'woy  Hit  MaircKurfc 

In  Opocif. — Strabo  (Epit*  1.  7,)  KVKkf  opif  tx^yra^    (Xenoph. 

p.  331.  Hell.  1.  6,  c.  5.)  and  the  word 

'  •  .  •  .  n/epac»   01  ^oTcpoi',  is  still  often  used  in  the  same 

6to  to  D^yyacov  iripay  Srpv*  sense. 

fi^yoc  fKtivay  Mypifra  Kal  &\-  *  Uapafiei^pdfuyoc  ic  o  Xip- 

\a  x^^pia  cal  In  Kal  yvy  Uu-  (i|cn)i'ctpf|fi^Fi|K(regionemSa* 

poroc  KdXiroc  KaXurai  ^  vwo  rf  trensium  *c.)  hvnpa  rovrimy 

Uayyaif  irpoc  06Xaeffay  y^. —  irapa/ic/fJero  relxio,  rk  Uup^y* 

Thncyd.  1.  2,  c,  99.     Xeno-  r«vcaifyl*aypi|c««'i»'oww/*o, 

phon  in  like  manner  employs  kqI  Mpf  Ilcpyafioc*  rainj  itty 
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in  ^hich  the  historian  named  Phagres  and  Per* 
gamus,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Pieria,  tends  to 
the  belief  that  Orfand  occupies  the  site  of  Perga- 
mu8  rather  than  that  of  Phagres ;  his  words  how- 
ever do  not  absolutely  require  that  Xerxes  should 
have  passed  the  two  places  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  occur,  and  Orfand  is  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  Phagree  can  be  placed,  so  as  to 
conciliate  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  in  attributing  it  to  the  Pieric  valley,  wilii 
that  of  Scylax  and  Strabo,  who  show  that  it  ¥ras 
the  first  town  beyond  the  Strymon  \  If  Phagres 
stood  at  Orfana,  Pergamus  was  most  probably  the 
modem  Pravista. 

The  march  of  Xerxes  serves  also  to  give  a 
negative  intimation  of  the  position  of  Galepsus 
and  ^syme,  colonies  of  the  Thasii,  which  were 
taken  by  Brasidas  after  the  capture  of  Amphi- 
polis  *;  for  as  neither  of  these  places  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  in  the  line  of  march  of  the  Per- 
sians, we  may  infer  that  they  were  on  that  part 


A)  Tap*  ahra  ra  re/x^a  r^y  6doF 
iweUerog  Ik  &(c^c  X^p^e  to  Uay- 
yaioi'  oZfNV  ArcpyMK,  toy  ftiya 
Mu  v}lm\6v. — Herodot.  L  1, 
c.  112. 

'  Aii^fcei  ii  ^  Opaxri  &xd 
2rpvfi<Svoc  TTorafiov  y^i%pi  "Iff- 
rpov  Toropiv  rov  ty  rf  'EhUlvf 
Il6yrf*  Ecffl  it  iy  Qpcucp  wo^ 
Xcic'£AXi}W2ecat3e*  'Afi^iroXtc, 
^aypi|Ct  TaXfjyffOQf  Oltrvfifi  Kol 
6iXXa  ifjLir6pia  Saytov  (Laimy). 
Kara  ravra  ioA  QdaoQ  y^wc 


•  •  .  •  •  *Batdyeifu  ii  mikty  SBty 
eitTpafrdfifiy*  NeavoXic,  ^icc— 
Scylax  in  6pac9« 

The  Sail  were  the  aanie 
people  aa  the  Sapsei. — Strabo, 
p.  549. 

£lra  at  rov  ^pvfi6yoc  ixfio^ 

— Strabo  (Epit.  1.  7,  p.  331.) 
"  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c  107.— 
Galepsua  was  retaken  by  Cleon 
in  the  ensnixig  year. — Thucyd. 
1.  5,  c.  6. 
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of  the  coast  where  the  line  diverged  from  the  sea 
and  followed  the  Pieric  valley.  The  point  where 
they  quitted  the  shore  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  have  been  at  or  near  Kavala ;  Galepsua 
and  JEstfrne^  therefore,  were  probably  on  the  coast 
between  Kavala  and  Orfan4,  and  one  of  them  at  the 
harbour  oi  Nefter  which  is  situated  2  honrs  to  the 
southward  of  Pravista,  just  within  the  cape  forming 
the  western  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Kavdla,  where 
still  remain  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  city  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Paleopoli,  or  Nefteropoli,  or  Dhef- 
teropoli ;  the  other  in  that  case  was  at  some  point 
of  the  coast  between  Nefter  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sirymon.  The  former  wonld  rather  seem  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Galepsus  than  of  ^yme,  because 
Livy  in  rekting  that  Perseus,  when  flying  from 
the  Romans  after  his  defeat  at  Pydna,  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  to  Galepsus  on  the  first 
day,  and  on  the  second  to  Samothrace  \  renders 
it  probable  that  Galepsus  was  towards  the  middle 
distance  between  the  Strymon  and  Samothrace, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  har- 
bours of  the  intervening  coast,  which  data  can 
only  be  reconciled  at  Nefter6poli.  Scylaz,  it  must 
be  admitted,  gives  an  opposite  testimony  as  to  the 
relative  situation  of  ^yme  and  Galepsus ;  but 
when  the  assertions  of  the  geographers  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  history, 
tlie  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 

Although  the  modem  route  from  Constantinople 
to  Orfand  and  Saloniki,  leading  by  Pravista  through 

*  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  45. 
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the  Pieric  valley,  along  the  southern  side  of  Mount 
PangiBum,  exactly  in  the  line  of  that  of  Xerxes,  is 
the  most  direct,  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  Ro- 
man road,  or  Via  Egnatia,  which  passed  along  the 
opposite  base  of  that  mountain  through  Philippi 
and  Amphipolis,  probably  for  the  sake  of  compre- 
hending in  the  line  both  those  important  cities, 
the  former  of  which  was  a  Roman  colony.  Were 
it  not  certain  from  the  Itineraries  that  such  was 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  road,  there  might  be 
some  doubt  whether  Neapolis,  which  lay  on  that 
route  about  12  M.  P.  short  of  Philippi,  were  not 
at  Nefter6poli ;  but  as  there  would  have  been  in 
that  case  a  needless  detour  of  near  20  miles  by 
an  angle  to  the  north-east,  such  a  supposition 
cannot  be  entertained.  Neapolis,  therefore,  or 
Neopolis  according  to  its  coins,  occupied  the  site 
of  Kav41a;  and  Acontisma^  which  was  8  or  9 
miles  eastward  of  Neapolis,  may  be  placed  near 
the  other  end  of  the  passes  of  the  Sapsei ',  which 
were  formed  by  the  mountainous  coast  stretching 
eastward  from  Kavala. 

There  is  perhaps  another  ancient  city  which  some 
persons  may  be  inclined  to  place  at  Orfana  in  pre- 
ference to  Phagres,  namely,  Myrcinus  of  the  Edoni. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Edoni,  as 
far  back  as  the  Persian  war,  were  not  in  possession 
of  any  of  the  maritime  country,  and  that  if  Myr* 
cinus  had  been  near  the  sea,  its  name  could  hardly 


^  Anton.  It.  p.  321,  Hierocl.  '   Appian.  de  B.  C.    1.  4, 

p.  781  Weasel. — ^Ammian.  Mar-     c.  87.  105. 
eel.  1.  27»  c.  4 ;  1.  36,  c.  7. 
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have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of 
the  march  of  Xerxes,  or  by  Scylax  in  his  Periplus 
of  this  coast.  Myrcinus  therefore  was  in  the  interior, 
to  the  northward  of  Mount  PaTtgasum^  where  the 
Edoni  then  possessed  all  the  country  as  far  as  Dra- 
bescus  included  *,  and  probably  it  was  very  near 
the  site  of  Amphyjolis^  which  before  the  Athenian 
colonization  was  only  a  subordinate  place  called 
the  Nine  Ways  in  the  district  of  Myrcinus,  then  the 
chief  Greek  city  in  this  part  of  Thrace*.  When 
Amphipolis  rose  to  eminence,  Myrcinus  naturally 
declined. 

Nov.  8. — ^This  morning,  at  2.40  Turkish,  we 
return  for  some  distance  on  the  road  to  Saloniki, 
then  leaving  it  to  the  left,  arrive  at  3.22  at  the 
point  mentioned  on  the  6th,  where  the  surface  of 
the  ground  has  an  artificial  appearance.  The 
intermediate  space  between  this  point  and  the  sea 
consists  chiefly  of  marshy  ground  and  salt  pans, 
near  which  latter  are  some  magazines  on  the  sea- 
beach.  Turning  again  to  the  right,  we  follow  the 
direct  route  to  the  bridge  of  the  Stryman  at  Neok- 
hori,  proceeding  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  At 
3.45  Longuri  is  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  right :  it 
is  the  largest  of  the  Koniaro-makhaladhes  as  the 
Greeks  call  the  detached  quarters  of  Orfana; 
though  bearing,  like  Orfana,  a  Greek  name,  it  is 
inhabited  entirely  by  Turks,  dwelling  in  pyrghi  or 
towers.  From  hence  we  approach  the  strait  where 
the  Strymon  issues  from  between  the  hills  into  the 

»  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  100. 

'  Herodot*  1.  5,  c.  11,  23,  126.— Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  102,  107. 
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maritime  plain ,  and  at  4  mount  theheighta  which 
advance  from  Mount  PangoBum  to  form  the  strait. 
At  4.15,  below  the  little  Turkish  village  of  Aly- 
bassa,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  Alibassiates,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  broken  pottery  and  frag- 
ments of  buildings,  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  site  of  AmpkipoUs.  On  the  road  side,  as  well 
as  in  an  adjacent  field,  are  several  sori  of  stone, 
but  without  any  inscriptions  now  visible  on  them, 
at  least  on  any  of  those  which  I  examined.  The 
ground  appears  to  be  full  of  sepulchres.  Here 
some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Amphipolis  are  visible 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  left. 

Before  us,  at  the  same  time,  opens  a  fine  view 
of  the  Strymonic  lake  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
and  by  Arrian  named  Cercinitis^  together  with 
the  extensive  plains  of  Serr^s  and  Zikhna  extend* 
ing  thirty  miles  from  west  to  east,  along  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  lofty  mountains.  To  the  southward 
this  great  valley  is  inclosed  by  the  parallel  ridge 
of  Pim&ri,  or  PangcsuMj  and  by  the  mountain  of 
'Orsova  and  Vrastd,  which  is  separated  only  from 
Pimari  by  the  pass  of  Amphipolis^  and  of  which 
we  followed  the  southern  foot  from  the  site  of  Bra- 
nnscu8^  along  the  shore  of  the  Strymonic  gulf.  To 
the  westward  this  great  ridge  is  prolonged  nearly 
to  Saloniki,  but  at  one  third  of  the  distance  thither 
sends  forth  a  branch  of  equal  height  to  the  north- 
west, which  incloses  the  western  side  of  the  Stry- 
monic valley, — so  that  these  extensive  plains  are  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  mountains,  with  the  exception 

^  Anian.  de  exp.  Alex.  1.  1,  c.  11. 
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of  three  openings,  one  for  the  entrance  of  the  Stry-^ 
man  near  Demirissar,  another  for  its  exit  at  Amphir 
poUsj  and  a  third  for  the  entrance  of  a  large  branch 
anciently  called  Angitas,  and  now  ^Anghista,  which, 
after  crossing  the  plain  of  Dhrama,  the  ancient 
Drabescns,  and  receiving  contributions  from  around 
that  town  and  Philippic  joins  the  Strymanic  lake 
six  or  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Amphipolis.  The 
plain  of  Drabescus  is  concealed  from  Amphipolis  by 
the  meeting  of  the  lower  heights  of  Pang<Bum  with 
those  which  inclose  the  plain  to  the  north-east. 
Through  this  strait  the  'Anghista  makes  its  way  to 
the  lake,  and  thus  there  is  a  marked  separation 
between  the  Strymanic  plain  and  that  which  con- 
tains Drabescus  and  PhUippi.  The  river  'Anghista 
has  its  origin  in  some  high  mountains  around 
Nevrok6po,  and  after  watering  the  valley  con- 
taining that  town,  is  said  to  hlive  a  subterraneous 
course  for  some  distance  before  it  enters  the  plain 
of  Dhrama.  From  the  sepulchres  on  the  ridge 
which  connects  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  with  Mount 
PangcBum  there  is  a  descent  of  eight  minutes  to 
Neokhdrio^  in  Turkish  Yenikiuy,  a  small  village 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  above 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  where  it 
issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  crossed  a  little  below 
that  point  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Above  the  bridge, 
where  the  lake  narrows  before  it  becomes  a  river, 
stand  two  towers  of  the  middle  ages,  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  water.  A  little  below  the  bridge, 
a  stream  of  some  magnitude  joins  the  Strymon 
from  the  westward. 

The  site  o{  Amphipolis  is  now  called  Marmara, 
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and  there  was  formerly  a  village  of  that  name^ 
Neokhori,  as  the  word  implies^  is  of  recent  con- 
struction. It  is  inhabited  by  forty  Greek  ^ELmilies, 
and  is  included  in  the  district  of  Zikhna,  a  town 
situated  between  Dhrama  and  Serr^s,  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  mountain  which  borders  the  Strymomc 
plains  to  die  northward.  Neokh6ri  seems  chiefly 
to  owe  its  existence  to  the  profitable  fishery  of  those 
Strymonian  eels'  which  were  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  their  size  and  fatness,  and  were  con- 
sidered not  inferior  to  the  eels  of  the  lake  Copais. 
They  are  caught  at  a  dam  which  crosses  the  stream 
half  a  mile  below  the  bridge  of  Neokhoriy  and  which 
serves  as  well  for  this  purpose  as  for  a  mill-head. 
Were  it  not  for  this  artificial  impediment,  the  river, 
although  rapid,  would  be  navigable  to  Neokhori 
and  into  the  lake.  The  mill  belongs  to  the  con- 
vent of  Pandokratora  on  Mount  Athos,  but  the 
fishery,  since  it  has  become  valuable,  has  been 
claimed  by  the  Sultdn,  and  is  now  farmed  by  Feta 
Bey  of  Zikhna,  whose  deputy  I  find  at  the  mill, 
counting  the  fish  as  they  are  caught.  Some  thou- 
sands of  eels  had  just  been  taken,  many  of  which 

*  It  appears  from  Cantaca-     a  place  of  some  importance. — 
Benus  that  in  his  time  the  name     1.  1,  c.  35. 
was  MapfjLopwyf  and  that  it  was 

'  •     «     •     •    Apcr^c  /Mya  Kopra  fipovvi 
Kctfiraiat  ical  Srpv/Luiycai,  /iicytiXac  re  yap  tin 
Kai  TO  ira^oc  OavfAotrral. 

Archestratus  ap.  Athen.  1. 7,  c.  13. 

.     •     •     .  vorafiiQ  i^yofM^fUyo^ 
Xrpvfiity  fieyloraQ  iyxiKeiQ  Kiicnifuvot. 

Antiphanes,  ibid. 
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are  of  enormous  size.  Grey  mullet  and  other  mi- 
gratory sea-fish  are  sometimes  intercepted  here  in 
the  same  manner,  but  always  in  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  eels.  Possibly  the  Strymanic  lake  is 
too  distant  from  the  sea  for  the  mullet.  The 
freshness  of  the  water  can  hardly  be  an  objection, 
as  many  of  the  lagoons  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
most  productive  of  mullet  are  of  mixed  water;  and 
some,  as  that  of  Buthrotum^  are  quite  fresh.  The 
Bey  as  Mukatesi  levies  on  the  spot  20  paras  for 
each  zevgari,  or  pair,  of  large  eels;  and  the  people 
of  Neokhori  sell  them  either  fresh  or  salted  at  30, 
40,  or  50  paras  a  pair,  according  to  the  distance 
to  which  they  are  sent.  The  fishery  is  said  to 
produce  annually  about  40,000  brace  of  large 
eels,  besides  the  smaller  and  other  fish. 

The  late  rains  have  rendered  the  moment  fa- 
vourable for  fishing,  which  is  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent for  me,  having  brought  hither  Feta  Bey's 
i^nt  to  superintend  the  fishing,  from  his  usual  re- 
sidence at  a  village  an  hour  distant,  of  which  he  is 
voivoda.  He  refuses  a  present  of  a  pair  of  pistols, 
gives  orders  to  prevent  my  visiting  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  issues  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
people  to  sell  me  any  antiquities,  but  is  afterwards 
so  far  pacified,  though  still  refusing  any  present, 
as  to  retract  the  latter  part  of  the  order,  and  to 
send  a  messenger  to  the  Bey,  who  is  now  at  Zili- 
^khova,  a  village  to  the  eastward  of  Zikhna,  for 
permission  that  I  may  view  the  place.  My  firmahn 
he  cannot  read. 

Nov.  9. — ^The  answer  of  the  Bey  of  Zikhna  is 
unfavourable :  the  only  reason  of  which  appears 
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to  be  the  persuasion  among  these  barbarians  that 
the  site  of  Amphipohs  contains  hidden  treasures. 
I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  this  interesting 
site  with  a  transient  view  of  it,  and  it  is  not  with* 
out  difficulty  that  I  succeed  in  copying  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  wall  of  a  fountain  in  the  village ;  for 
inscripticMis  are  supposed  by  Turks  to  inform  us 
where  to  dig  for  treasures :  I  fortunately  observed 
it  yesterday  evening,  and  had  transcribed  it  as 
soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  this  morning,  just 
when  some  of  the  Myrmidons  of  the  Aga,  who 
had  probably  formed  some  suspicion  of  my  inten* 
tion,  arrived  with  the  design  of  preventing  me. 
It  is  a  document  of  great  interest,  as  being  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  as  containing  the  exact 
words  of  some  of  the  laws  of  Athens  as  cited  by 
the  Athenian  orators,  both  which  peculiarities  are 
referrible  to  the  fact  of  Amphipolis  having  been  an 
Attic  colony  K  The  letters  are  small,  but  beauti* 
fully  engraved,  and  have  the  form  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  Alex- 
ander.  The  record  is  that  of  a  decree  of  perpetual 


^  Mr.  Boeckh  (Inaer.  Gr. 
No.  2008)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  dialect  of  this  inscription 
is  not  the  old  Attic,  but  that 
which  was  used  in  Thasus, 
Abdera,  and  the  other  Ionic 
colonies  of  Thrace;  and  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  use  of  the  Attic  law 
terms  from  that  of  the  dialect, 
Mr.  Boeckh  is  pezhaps  as 
usual  in  the  right.     The  sub- 


diYisionB  of  the  dialects  weie 
very  numerous.  The  Ionic  of 
Thrace,  of  Attica,  of  the  Ionic 
Islands  in  the  .^gsean  Sea,  and 
of  Asia,  probably  all  diilexed 
from  one  another,  as  extant  in- 
scriptions prove,  in  regard  to 
the  iEolic  of  Thessaly,  Boeoda, 
and  Mytilene,  and  the  Doric 
of  Corinth,  Syracuse,  and  Gy- 
rene. 
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banishment  firom  Amphipolis  and  ite  territory, 
enacted  by  the  people  against  two  of  thrir  citizens, 
Philo  and  Stratocles,  and  their  children.  If  they 
were  ever  taken  they  were  to  suffer  death  as  ene- 
mies. Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  a  tenth 
of  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  sacred  service  of 
ApoUo  and  of  Strymon.  Their  names  were  to  be 
inscribed  by  the  Prostatas  upon  a  pillar  of  stone ; 
and  if  any  person  should  revoke  the  decree,  or  by 
any  art  or  contrivance  give  countenance  to  the 
banished  men,  that  man's  property  also  was  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  people,  and  he  was  to  be  banished 
from  Amphipolis  for  ever. ' 

The  following  is  the  Greek  text  in  ordinary 
Hellenic : 

AfififiilXiP  fcai  rriv  y^v  ri|v  'Afi^ivoXirinf  *  aei^irymv  jcaf 
cvrovc  cai  rove  vaiSac*  icai  nv  vov  oXurKCtfvrai  waa^uv 
airouc  ^C  woXtfiiow:  Koi  vnwoiVH  ri$vavai*  ra  Sc  yjfhpMx 
avrwv  oi|/ioata  uvai,  ro  o€  circoucarov  icpoy  rov  AroA- 


'  V.  Inscription,  No.  125. 

*  I  baTO  here  supplied  the 
thixd  line  of  the  inscription, 
NTUrrHirmN  AM«,  from  M. 
Consinery's  copy ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent from  that  copy  (see  V. 
dans  le  Mao^oine,  tome  i. 
p.  ISS)  compared  with  that 
which  I  first  published  in  Mr. 
Walpole's  collection,  vol.  ii. 
that  I  neglected  to  copy  that 
line.  It  may  seem  presump- 
taona  after  this  admission  to 
oppose  my  readings  of  some  of 

12 


the  words  to  M.  Cousinery's, 
but  I  shall  state  them,  in  the 
hope  that  some  future  traveller 
will  determine  the  truth.  In 
line  7»  IIEAA2,  Cousinery; 
IIAIAAS,  Leake.  In  line  11, 
22,  XPHMATA  AYTON,  C. 
XPHMATAYTON,  L. ;  in  line 
18,  lEPON,  C,  IPON,  L. ;  in 
line  17,  2THAHN,  C,  E2TH- 
AHN,  L.  ;  in  lines  19,  20, 
ANA'i'H^frlZEINKATAAEXH- 
TAI,  C,  ANAYH«IZE1HKA- 
TAAEXETAI,  L. 
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Xci^voc  Kal  Tov  Srpv^voc'  rove  Si  ITpoorarac  avayptkjfHU 
avrouc  cic  ornXifv  XiOivi|V*  fav  SI  ric  ro  }(nifuffUL  ava* 
}fni^iCu  fi  Kanii^tToi  rovrovc  ^^X^  ^  MitX^^  iircviovv, 
ra  '^ptiuoT  avrov  Sq/imna  ctfr«iF,  jcai  ovroc  ^iirftrt^  Afi^-- 
iroXiv  aci^vycav  ^. 

The  dialectic  peculiarities  on  the  marble  are, — 

fioyuv  for  ^cvyfiv — rifyytiv  for  r^v  ^'i'' — ^"Afi^iiroXt- 
Tfwv  for  'Afc^iiroXtrwv — a€c^yctry  for  acc^vyiav — avroc 
icai  Toc  for  avrovc  icoi  rowc — i|f*irow*  for  eov  irow* — avroc 
wc  voXc/iioc  for  avrovc  wc  voX^covg — ^ipov  for  ifpoy — 
roc  &  for  rove  Si — avroc  fC  for  avrovc  icc  »f»  Si  for 
cav  Si — rovroc  for  rovrovc — orfwtovv  for  ^cvcovy — 
avro  for  avrov — ^^oyercif  cut^vyiiiv  for  ^evytria  ofi^v- 
ytav. 

In  the  first  Olynthiac  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
the  name  of  Stratocles  occurs  as  one  of  two  depu- 
ties who  were  sent  to  Athens  from  Amphipolis  to 
request  the  assistance  of  an  armament  to  save  the 
city  from  Philip^  who  took  it  in  the  same  year, 
after  having  beaten  down  the  walls  with  engines 
and  entered  the  place  through  the  breach,  but 
who  treated  the  captured  city  with  mildness,  and 
was  satisfied  with  banishing  those  who  had  been 


cp/ffcy  virofr)(tly,  ^evyirid  iui^V" 
ylay. — Plato  de  Leg. 

ytiwoiytl  reSyaycu.  —  De- 
mosth.  adv.  Aristoc— Andocid. 
de  Myst. 

rixyff  %  fiffXay^  ^rivtovv,  ypa- 
^a6c#  irpO£  rove  6ea/io6crac.— - 
Dem.  adv.  Nesr. 


rp&trf  ^  fJtflxayj  linytovy. — 
Dem.  adv.  Mid. 

*£ircdEiraroF« — Haipocrat*  in 
voce.  Plutarch  de  decern  Rhet. 
in  Antiph.  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
1.  1|  c.  7. 

wokifii6c  iarai  rAv  'A9i|Mi/c#r 
Kal  yfproiyl  rtSyArcr  jcal  ra 
XpifMtra  avrov  ififiStna  tvrw  ca2 
r9c  6eov  TO  hctZvoaroy* — ^Ando* 
dd.  de  Myst* 
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opposed  to  him  \  It  is  probable  that  the  inscrip- 
tion refers  to  the  latter  action  of  the  conqueror, 
and  that  the  Stratocles  named  in  it  is  the  same 
who  harangued  the  Athenian  people  from  the 
bema  of  the  Pnyx,  and  was  evidently  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Philip.  It  is  no 
objection  to  this  supposition  that  the  name  of 
Philip  does  not  appear  in  the  edict,  since,  accord* 
ing  to  the  usual  practice  of  Greek  diplomacy,  it 
was  the  act  of  the  people,  though  in  truth  they 
had  lost  their  liberty,  and  were  never  afterwards 
firee  from  a  garrison  of  Macedonians  until  they  re- 
ceived one  of  Romans.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  we  have  the  exact  date  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, namely,  358  B.  C. 

The  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  by  Philip  was 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Macedonian  power,  as  it  opened  to  him 
the  entrance  into  Western  Thrace,  and  when 
added  to  Datus,  which  commanded  the  pass  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  Amphipolis,  caused  the 
whole  of  that  country,  as  far  as  the  Nestus,  to  be 
ever  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Macedo- 
nia. Not  the  least  important  consequence  of  these 
acquisitions  was  that  of  the  mines  of  Mount  Pan- 
g«um  and  of  Crenidea,  which  was  an  ancient  set- 
tlement  of  the  Thasii,  in  the  district  of  Datus,  be- 
tween Neapolis  and  Drabescus.  Here  the  ambi- 
tions monarch  founded  a  new  city,  which  he  called 
Philippi,  and  soon  extracted  from  the  adjacent 
mountains  five  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 

'  rove  l^y  iiKkorpltaf  wpo^  air-  ii  6XK01Q  fiKavBp^^^  wpov^ 
T^yliaKiifiircvcifvyaitvtyifToic     ifi'ix^*'~*I^odor.  1*  16,  c.  S. 
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the  mineB  had  ever  yielded  to  the  Thasii  or  any 
other  people  who  had  preceded  him  in  working 
them.  Pangseum  produced  gold  as  well  as  silver; 
bat  the  principal  mines  of  gold  were  near  Crenides, 
in  a  hill  calloi,  according  to  Appian^  Xo^oc  Aco- 
vvcrou,  or  the  hill  of  Bacchus,  being  probably  no 
other  than  the  mountain  where  Herodotus  informs 
us  that  the  Satree  possessed  an  oracle  of  Bacchus 
interpreted  by  the  Bessi,  and  enounced  by  a 
priestess,  who  uttered  responses  not  less  ambigu- 
ous than  those  of  Delphi.  These  Satrse  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  Satyrse,  as  attendants 
of  Bacchus  ^ 

Amphipolis,  as  Thncydides  remarks,  occupied 
a  situation  conspicuous  both  from  the  sea  and  the 
interior  country  *.  Being  situated  at  the  only  con- 
venient passage  across  the  maritime  ridge  of 
mountains  occurring  between  the  passes  of  AtUtm 
and  NeapoHsy  and  being  at  a  point  which  leads 
immediately  into  the  middle  of  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  plains  in  Greece,  it  was  na« 
turally  the  centre  of  many  roads,  whence  origi- 
nated the  name  of  Nine  Ways,  which  the  place  bore 
when  possessed  by  the  Edoni  before  the  Athenian 
eolonization.  The  site  is  not  less  strong  in  itself 
than  important  with  regard  to  the  surrounding 
eonntry.  Above  the  bridge  die  lake  forms  a  bay 
at  the  northern  foot  of  the  hill  of  AmphipoUsj  and 
below  the  bridge  the  river  makes  a  half  circle 
round  the  hill,  which,  being  very  precipitous  on 
that  side,  is  easily  accessible  only  on  the  side  of 

*  V.  ApoUodor.   1.  8,  c.  5.      koX  r^y  ^ti^v, — ^Tliucyd.  1. 4, 
'  irtpifay^  cc  (M^avtfdv    n      c.  102. 
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the  connecting  ridge  by  which  I  approached  from 
Orfani.  The  annexed  sketch  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  position.  It  appears  from  Thucydides  that 
originally  a  wall  across  the  ridge,  resting  at 
either  extremity  on  the  river,  was  the  only  fortifi- 
cation of  the  town,  and  that  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  stood  a  temple  of  Minerva.  This  was  the 
state  of  Amphipolis  when  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  Uie  scene  of  that  cele- 
brated battle  which  was  fatal  to  the  commanders 
00  both  aides '. 


*  Thncyd,  1.  5,  c.  6,«tMq. 
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Cleon  was  waiting  at  Eion  for  some  expected 
reinforcements  of  Macedonians  and  Odomanti, 
when  Brasidas  posted  himself  with  a  part  of  his 
forces  on  Cerdylium,  a  mountain  in  the  territory 
of  ArgiluSi  opposite  to  Amphipolis,  from  whence 
all  the  motions  of  Cleon  could  be  seen.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  army  of  Brasidas  was  in  Amphi- 
polis.  His  whole  Greek  force  consisted  of  2000 
hoplits  and  300  cavalry,  but  with  these  were 
joined  about  4000  Thracian  infantry  and  some 
cavalry.  Cleon  was  about  equal  in  numbers,  but 
he  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  choice  troops, 
having  3000  hoplitse,  with  500  cavalry.  As  soon 
as  Brasidas  perceived  that  Cleon  was  advancing 
towards  Amphipolis,  he  descended  from  Cerdylium 
and  entered  the  city  in  the  hope  of  seizing  some 
advantageous  moment  of  attack  before  his  adver- 
sary should  be  reinforced.  Cleon  occupied  the 
heights  in  front  of  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  across 
which  led  the  high  road  :  his  position  commanded 
a  view  of  the  Strymonic  lake,  and  in  one  part  was 
so  high  that  Brasidas  was  visible  to  the  Athenians 
as  he  sacrificed  at  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The 
return  of  Brasidas  into  the  city,  together  with  the 
sacrifice,  had  already  persuaded  Cleon  that  his 
adversary  was  preparing  for  battle,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  report  that  the  feet  of  men  and  horses 
were  visible  in  great  numbers  under  the  Thracian 
gate.  As  soon  as  he  had  convinced  himself  of 
this  fact  with  his  own  eyes,  he  resolved  oipon  an 
immediate  retreat,  for  he  had  moved  from  Eion 
without  any  intention  of  engaging,  and  only  be- 
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cause  his  men  murmured  at  his  inaction,  there 
being  moreover  at  that  time  no  appearance  of  a 
large  force  in  the  city. 

Having  ordered  his  troops  to  move  off  by  the 
left  towards  Eion,  and  soon  becoming  impatient 
at  their  tardiness  in  executing  the  movement,  he 
faced  also  the  right  of  the  army  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, hy  which  he  exposed  their  right  or  uncovered 
side  to  the  enemy.  This  was  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  Brasidas,  who  had  already  made  his  pre- 
parations. 

Leaving  instructions,  therefore,  with  Clearidas, 
the  second  in  command,  to  advance  from  the  Thra- 
cian  gate  ^;ainst  the  nearest  part  of  the  enemy's 
line,  or  that  which  had  been  their  right,  as  soon 
as  his  own  intended  movement  should  throw  the 
centre  into  confusion,  he  instantly  issued  at  the 
first  gate  of  the  Long  Wall  at  the  head  of  150 
chosen  men,  ran  with  them  across  the  space  lying 
between  the  wall  and  the  high  road,  and  thus  fell 
upon  the  Athenians  as  they  were  marching  along 
the  road.  The  effect  of  diis  bold  and  judicious 
plan  was  the  flight  of  the  enemy's  left,  which 
had  become  the  front  in  column,  towards  Eion,  as 
well  as  the  separation  of  his  forces,  and  finally  the 
defeat  of  his  right,  after  some  resistance  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge.  CI  eon,  flying  at  the 
first  attack  of  Clearidas,  was  overtaken  and  slain 
by  a  targeteer  of  Myrcinus,  about  the  same  time 
that  Brasidas,  successful  in  the  centre,  received  a 
mortal  wound,  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  just 
as  he  turned  from  the  defeated  centre  of  the 
Athenians  towards  their  right  wing.      He   was 
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carried  into  Ampliipolis,  and  survived  only  long 
enough  to  hear  of  the  completion  of  his  victory. 
Six  hundred  men  fell  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians, 
the  remainder  effected  their  retreat  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Eion.  No  more  than  seven  were  slain  on 
the  side  of  Brasidas. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Cerdylium  was 
evidently  the  mountain  which  rises  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
hill  of  Amphipolis ;  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
position  of  Cleon  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city,  on  the  height  which  connects  the  hill  of 
Amphipolis  with  Mount  Pangseum,  exactly  on  the 
pass  of  the  Nine  Ways«  The  Thracian  gate  pro- 
bably opened  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  route 
to  Dhrama,  and  to  the  places  in  the  plain  eastward 
of  the  Strymonic  lake,  and  it  stood  consequently  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  ancient  site,  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  descent  towards  the  lake; 
in  fact,  this  point  is  exactly  opposite  to  a  rising 
ground  on  the  ridge  of  the  Nine  Ways  which  com- 
mands a  comprehensive  view  both  of  the  lake  and 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon^  and  forms  part  of 
an  inferior  summit  in  advance  of  Mount  Pan- 
gamm.  Here  it  is  probable  that  the  Athenians 
made  their  stand  after  the  flight  of  Oleon.  The 
gate  at  which  Brasidas  issued  having  been  oppo- 
site to  the  centre  of  the  retreating  Athenians,  and 
the  Thracian  gate  to  their  right,  which  had  become 
their  rear,  the  former  was  evidently  situated  to 
the  southward  of  the  latter,  and  led  probably  to 
Phagres  and  the  Pierian  valley. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  following  liie 
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eighth  year  of  the  war,  that  Brasidas  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Amphipolis  \  After  having  persuaded 
the  people  of  Acanthus  and  Stageirus  to  desert  the 
Athenian  alliance,  he  marched  with  all  the  force  he 
could  collect  from  his  allies,  on  a  snowy  night, 
from  Bromiscus  to  Argilus,  from  whence,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Argilii,  he  proceeded  before  the 
morning  to  the  bridge  of  the  Strymon,  which  he 
found  slightly  guarded,  and  by  taking  possession 
of  it  obtained  the  disposal  of  all  the  property  of 
the  Amphipolitans  which  was  not  within  the  city. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  divided  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  various  origin  who  inha- 
bited the  city,  and  particularly  of  some  Argilii 
who  were  much  disinclined  to  the  Athenians, 
made  the  influential  persons  willing  to  capitulate ; 
to  which  Brasidas  himself  was  sufficiently  dis- 
posed, as  he  was  aware  that  Thucydides,  who  com- 
manded an  Athenian  squadron  at  Thasus,  pos- 
sessed property  in  the  gold  mines  of  Pangseum, 
which  might  give  him  considerable  influence  over 
the  neighbouring  people^  and,  if  time  were  al- 
lowed, mi^t  enable  him  to  excite  a  formidable 
opposition. 

The  capitulation  took  place  accordingly;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  it  occurred  that  Thucydides  arrived  with 
his  squadron  at  Eion*.  Though  he  thus  saved 
that  place  from  being  taken,  and  deserved  no  rea- 
sonable blame  for  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  he  in- 


'  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  102.  '  Thivyd.  1.  4,  c.  106. 
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curred  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenian  people  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  banished  from  Athens 
for  twenty  years  ^ :  a  fortunate  event  for  literature, 
as  by  forcing  him  to  exchange  the  public  service 
for  a  residence  on  his  estate  at  Scaptesyle,  in 
Mount  Pangeeum ',  it  afforded  him  ample  leisure 
for  composing  that  Krtifia  €c  ace,  or  everlasting 
legacy,  which,  as  long  as  the  Greek  language 
exists,  will  be  the  delight  of  all  readers,  and  a 
model  of  genuine  history. 

In  the  time  of  Brasidas  the  bridge  of  the  Stry- 
mon  was  probably  in  the  same  situation  as  at 
present,  the  same  causes  tending  in  all  ages  to 
render  that  position  the  most  convenient,  with 
regard  to  the  external  communications  of  those 
dwelling  on  the  hill  of  Amphipolis ;  besides  which, 
it  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  center  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Thucydides  remarks  that  in  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  the  bridge  was  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  city,  and  that  there  were 
not  then,  as  when  he  wrote  his  history,  walls 
extending  from  the  city  to  the  river  ^.  By 
this  and  two  other  references  which  he  makes  to 
the  fortifications  of  Amphipolis,  he  indicates  very 
intelligibly  the  changes  which  were  made  in  the 
defences  of  the  place,  and  the  manner  in  which  at 


'  Thucyd.  1.  5.  c«  26.  rafiov'   airix^i  3c  to  ircSXiff/ia 

'  2icaim)   v\ri    (foss-wood).  nXiov   r^c   dcajSa^eorc*    f^ol  oh 

— Marcellin.  in  vitA  Thucyd.  raOeIro  rtlxn*  ^frirep  vvy,  fv^ 

Plutarch  de  Exilio.  Xaicii  ii  rcc  fipaxtEia  tfaOccoT^- 

•    KariffTri<ray    roy    arparby  rcc. — Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  108. 
wpdtria  iirl  r^v  yi^vpay  rov  iro- 
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length  it  wa§  fortified.  Agnon,  the  founder  of 
the  Athenian  colony,  seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  bailding  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  terminating  at  either  end  in  the  river  ^ 
and  to  have  left  the  western  half-circuit  of  the  hill 
to  the  natural  protection  of  its  precipices.  The 
only  addition  that  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
this  fortification  during  the  fifteen  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  foundation  and  the  battle  was 
a  ffrav(Xii/Aa,  or  pallisading  with  gates  behind  the 
Long  Wall,  on  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  hill, 
for  Thucydides  relates  that  Brasidas  issued  through 
a  gate  in  a  pallisading,  and  then  through  the  first 
gate  in  the  Long  Wall  *.  When  the  Athenians  re- 
covered Amphipolisy  they  very  naturally  set  about 
fortifying  it  more  technically.  The  Long  Wall  seems, 
from  the  words  rore  ovroc,  employed  by  Thucydides, 
to  have  been  neglected  or  destroyed ;  the  summit 
of  the  height  was  entirely  enclosed  with  walls, 
of  which  remains  still  exist ;  and  all  the  northern 
face  of  the  hill,  where  stands  the  modem  village, 
was  probably  included  within  a  wall  which  ter-* 
minated  at  the  lake,  and  comprehended  within 
it  the  bridge  of  the  Strymon.  The  road  leading 
from  the  sea  coast  into  the  plains  lying  eastward 
of  the  lake  would  thus  pass  under  the  eastern 
walls  of  the  city,  and  that  into  the  western  plains 
through  the  fortifications  and  across  the  bridge. 


'  awoXafiwv  Ttlxu  fiaxpf  Ik  aravpiafJia  irvXac*  ical  rdQ  irpw- 

irorafwv  cc  icorafi6v, — Thucyd.  rac   rov   ficucpov    reixovc  rSrt 

1.  4.  c.  102.  ovToc  iifiXd^v Thucyd.  1.  5, 

*  Kal  6  fAty  Kara  rac  e^'  to  c.  10. 
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Amphipolis  was  probably  in  this  state  when  Philip 
besieged  and  took  it. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  in  Neokh6ri  be* 
sides  the  inscription  at  the  fountain,  are  many 
scattered  blocks  of  ancient  workmanship,  and 
some  mnemata,  of  which  one  is  adorned  with 
figures  in  low  reliefi  and  two  others  have  names 
only  upon  them  :  there  is  also  a  plain  Doric 
triglyph  between  metopes,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Bezestein,  a  place  so  called 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  where  are  some  frag- 
ments similar  to  those  in  the  village.  If  the 
triglyph  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it 
was  probably  of  small  dimensions. 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  9,  I  proceed  jn 
3  hours  and  20  minutes  to  Takhynos  \  the  rain 
falling*  continually.  At  6.10,  Turkish  time,  we 
cross  the  bridge  of  the  Strymon,  which  is  300 
yards  long ;  then  leaving  the  lake  at  some  distance 
on  the  right,  pass  over  downs  which  are  connected 
with  the  mountains  on  the  left,  pass  at  7.20 
through  a  large  Greek  village  called  Kutzos'; 
at  8.25  leave  Palutro  ^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
right,  and  half  an  hour  before  arriving  at  Takhyno 
turn  out  of  the  direct  road  to  the  right.  Takhyn6, 
which  is  in  the  district  of  Serres,  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  the  last  falls  of  the 
northern  range  of  mountains,  upon  the  lower  de- 
clivity of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Zikhna : 
there  are  several  boats  upon  the  lake  engaged  in 
fishing  for  carp,  tench,  and  eels.     A  mile  or  two 
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higher  up  it  tenninates  in  manhy  ground,  through 
which  the  river  flows  to  join  it ;  Thucydides  has  ac- 
curately described  this  lake  by  the  words  ro  Xi^vcj&c 
roil  Srpvyiovoc  S  as  being  in  feet  nothing  more  than 
an  enlargement  of  the  river,  varying  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  never 
reduced  to  that  of  the  river  only,  according  to 
its  dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides 
the  Strynunij  the  Angitaa  contributes  to  the  inun- 
dation as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  from 
the  mountains  on  either  side.  I  find  a  civil  old 
Aga  at  Takhyno,  the  reverse  of  him  of  Neokhori, 
though  both  are  Albanians,  but  they  take  their 
tone  from  their  chiefs ;  so  much  do  the  traveller's 
success  and  comforts  in  every  part  of  Turkey 
depend  upon  the  individual  character  of  the  chief* 
tains  whom  he  encounters,  and  upon  accidental 
circumstances.  I  should  have  found  no  difficulty 
at  AmpkipoUs,  if  I  had  proceeded  thither  from 
Serres  with  a  letter  from  Ibrahim  Bey,  whose 
authority  is  not  disputed  either  in  Zikhna  or 
Dhrama,  and  serves  to  keep  in  some  order  the 
savage  chieftains  around  hiin,  who  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  the  cruelest  oppression  on 
their  Christian  fellow  subjects.  The  kaza  of  Zikhna, 
which  is  here  separated  by  the  lake  from  that 
of  Serres,  contains  70  or  80  villages;  the  largest 
are  Ziliakhova,  already  mentioned,  and  Lukovikia 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Pimari,  above  Alibassates. 

Nov.  10. — From  Takhyno  to  Serres.     Setting 
out  at  2.40  Turkish,  we  coast  the  marshy  ground 

*  Thucyd.  1.  5,  c.  7. 
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at  the  head  of  the  lake,  then  follow  the  right  bank 
of  the  Strynum  along  the  center  of  the  plain,  for 
24-  hours,  until  having  arrived  nearly  abreast  of 
Serres  we  turn  eastward  towards  the  town,  cross 
the  river  at  5.55,  over  a  new  wooden  bridge  a 
mile  below  a  large  tjiftlik  of  Ismail  Bey,  called 
the  Adda  tjiftlik,  where  he  has  lately  built  a 
Ser4i,  and  at  7  enter  the  gate  of  Serr^.  Our 
pace,  though  with  Men2il  horses,  has  been  slow, 
on  account  of  the  muddy  state  of  the  roads  after 
the  late  rains.  The  Ramazdn  begins  this  even* 
ing,  and  is  introduced,  as  usual,  with  firing  of 
musquets  at  sunset,  followed  by  an  illumination 
of  all  the  minarets. 

Nov.  11. — Serres  stands  in  the  widest  part  of 
the  great  Strymonic  plain,  on  the  last  slope  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  bounds  it  to  the  north- 
east. At  a  distance  the  town  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance  ;  its  whitened  walls,  flanked  by  towers 
at  distant  intervals,  being  not  less  than  three  miles 
in  circumference ;  but  they  enclose,  besides  the 
town,  a  large  space  occupied  by  gardens,  and  even 
by  meadows,  in  which  cattle  are  now  grazing ; 
and  the  walls  themselves  are  nothing  better  than 
a  thin  fabric  of  unbumt  bricks.  The  houses  are 
of  the  ordinary  Turkish  construction,  that  is  to 
say,  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  of  masonry, 
and  the  upper  of  wood  :  the  streets,  as  usual,  are 
crooked  and  ill-paved,  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  watered  by  streams  originating  in  the  ad- 
jacent mountain,  and  serving  to  maintain  in  con- 
stant verdure  the  gardens  which  are  attached  to 
almost  every  house.     The  population  is  estimated 
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at  15,000  Turks,  5000  Greeks  and  Bulgarians, 
and  a  few  families  of  Jews. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  very  fertile,  and  besides 
yielding  abundant  harvest^  of  cotton,  wheat,  barley 
and  maize,  contains  extensive  pastures  now  peopled 
with  oxen,  horses  and  sheep.  No  part  of  the  land 
is  neglected,  and  the  district,  in  its  general  ap* 
pearance,  is  not  inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe ; 
though  probably  neither  the  agricultural  economy 
nor  the  condition  of  the  people,  would  bear  a  close 
inspection.  To  the  north-westward,  the  plain  ex- 
tends about  4  hours  to  Demirissar  (iron  castle), 
which  occupies  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Serres, 
but  nearer  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymofiy  just 
where  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  A  little  above 
the  ravines  of  Demirissar  the  Strymon  receives  its 
principal  tributary,  from  Strumitza  to  the  right, 
and  a  smaller  contribution  on  the  opposite  bank 
from  Meleniko,  a  large  Greek  town,  6  hours  from 
Demirissir  to  the  north.  The  sources  of  the  river 
are  in  the  highest  ridges  of  Rhodope  around  Dup- 
nitza  and  Ghiustendil.  To  the  Greeks  and  Bul- 
garians the  river  is  known  by  the  name  of  Struma, 
to  the  Turks  by  the  very  common  appellation  of 
Kar^Bu,  or  Black  River. 

The  lower  Strymonic  valley,  which  extends  from 
Demirissar  to  'Anghista  and  the  site  of  AmphipoUsy 
is  the  greatest  of  the  Macedonian  plains,  next  to 
that  which  borders  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
and  if  we  add  to  it  the  levels  watered  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Strymouy  anciently  constituting  the 
Angitas,  the  entire  extent  is  not  inferior  in  magni- 
tude and  fertility  to  those  plains  oi Lower  Macedonia. 
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A  large  portion  of  that  part  which  is  in  the  district 
of  Serres,  is  the  private  property  of  Ismail  Bey  and 
his  family^  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  if  he  can  be  called  a  subject 
who  is  absolute  here,  and  obeys  only  such  of  the 
orders  of  the  Porte  as  he  thinks  fit,  always,  however, 
with  a  great  show  of  submission.  Besides  his 
landed  property  he  is  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
derives  great  profits  from  his  farm  of  the  imperial 
revenues.  He  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
power  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  his  authority 
now  extends  northward  to  the  borders  of  Sofia  and 
Felibe  \  to  the  westward  to  Istib  inclusive,  and  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Gumurdjlna  inclusive.  His 
troops  are  now  fighting  with  Emin  Agd  of  Has- 
kiuy  beyond  Gumurdjlna,  whom  he  will  probably 
soon  reduce.  To  the  southward  and  westward  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  plain, 
separate  his  dominions  from  the  district  of  Saloniki. 
His  forces  do  not  amount  to  more  than  2000  in 
constant  pay,  who  are  chiefly  Albanians,  but  upon 
occasion  he  might  easily  raise  10,000.  When  he 
builds  a  new  palace,  or  repairs  a  road,  or  builds  a 
bridge,  the  villages  furnish  the  materials  and 
labour,  so  that  his  household  and  troops  are  his 
principal  expences.  Deficient  in  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Alj^  Pashd,  he  is  said  to  be  free  from  his 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  insatiable  rapacity.  Though 
he  never  conceals  his  contempt  of  Christians,  and 
treats  them  with  the  usual  harshness  of  the  most 
haughty   Mussulman,    he   is   spoken    of   by  the 

'  TpuiitT(a  or  4cXtirirdiro\ic 
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ChristiaiiB  themselves  as  a  just,  attentive  governor, 
and  whose  extortions  are  comparatively  moderate. 
Hence  his  territory  presents  a  more  prosperous 
appearance  than  any  part  of  Aljr  Pasha's.  The 
culture  of  cotton  being  very  advantageous  to  him, 
he  is  anxious  to  encourage  its  exportation,  in  which 
he  is  himself  engaged,  and  hence  the  Greek  mer- 
chants of  Serres,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Vienna,  enjoy  sufficient  protection,  though 
personally  they  are  often  ignominiously  treated 
by  him. 

As  to  the  rayahs  in  general,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  one  of  the  labours  and  exactions  imposed 
upon  them,  to  show  their  condition  even  under  a 
governor  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  indulgent. 
Every  village  is  bound  to  deliver  the  Bey's  tithe  of 
th^  cotton  in  a  state  fit  for  immediate  exportation, 
that  is  to  say,  cleared  of  the  seeds  and  husks, 
instead  of  supplying  it  as  it  comes  from  the  field  ; 
and  even  to  make  good  the  loss  of  weight  caused  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  seeds,  by  the  addition  of  an 
equal  weight  of  cleared  cotton.  The  Turks  justify 
this  oppression,  by  alleging  that  it  is  customary  in 
all  cotton  districts  ;  the  only  kind  of  answer  they 
ever  deign  to  give,  when  they  are  the  strongest. 

The  Bey  has  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Yussuf,  carries  on  all  the  active  business  of  the 
government  \  while  his  father  enjoys  a  rather  in- 
dolent retirement  at  the  Adda  tjiftlik.     The  Greek 

^  Thii  is  the  same  Yussuf  afterwards  surrendered  Varna, 

Pasha  who  distinguished  him-  in  the  year  1828,  to  the  Rua- 

lelf  in  the  Greek  insurrection  sians. 
as  Gbvemor  of  'Epakto,  and 
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community  is  governed  with  very  little  interference 
from  the  Bey,  by  the  Greek  metropolitan  bishop, 
and  the  archons,  of  whom  the  chief  is  a  Greek 
merchant,  Matako  Dhimitiiu,  whose  brother  is 
established  at  Saloniki.  Another  merchant,  named 
Sponty,  who  acts  as  consul  for  several  nations,  is 
of  a  French  family  long  settled  in  Candia,  and  here 
I  again  meet  a  Dr.  P.  of  loannina,  who  after  having 
served  for  some  time  as  surgeon  in  the  French 
army  of  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  narrowly  escaped 
being  put  to  death  by  Aljr  at  Prevyza  on  his  return  : 
he  attended  Velj^  Pasha  in  the  siege  of  Suli,  and 
was  eye-witness  to  the  heroism  of  the  woman 
Khaidho,  and  eight  Suliotes,  who  came  disguised 
into  the  middle  of  the  Albanian  camp  in  the  night, 
and  when  discovered  the  next  morning,  retreated 
with  such  bravery  and  conduct  as  to  kill  or  wound 
20  Albanians  in  the  retreat,  without  receiving  a 
hurt. 

The  bishop  is  denominated  o  ^ppHiv,  and  the 
modem  name  Serres  is  the  Romaic  third  case  of 
the  same  word^ ;  but  though  Serree  was  already 
the  form  about  the  fifth  century,  as  appears  from 
Hierocles,  Sirrha  or  Sirrhae  was  the  more  ancient 
orthography,  and  that  which  obtained  at  least  until 
the  division  of  the  empire,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  now  placed  at  the  door  of  the  metro- 
politan church,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
found.  It  is  a  memorial  in  honour  of  one  Tiberius 
Claudius  Diogenes,  of  the  Roman  tribe  Quirina. 
The  forms  of  some  of  the  letters,  and  the  siglse  by 
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which  they  are  combined,  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Macedonian  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  empire  ^ 

The  only  other  vestige  I  can  find  of  the  ancient 
Sirrhse  is  on  the  highest  ground  within  the  modem 
walls,  where  is  a  piece  of  Hellenic  wall  faced  with 
lai^e  quadrangular  blocks,  but  composed  within  of 
small  stones  and  mortar,  forming  a  mass  of  ex- 
treme solidity.  It  now  serves  for  the  substruction 
of  the  Bash  Kule,  or  principal  tower  of  the  mo- 
dem inclosure,  half  the  height  of  which  is  of  an 
intermediate  date,  between  the  Hellenic  and  the 
recent  Turkish.  Similar  ruined  walls  of  that 
middle  period  are  fo  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
north-eastern  quarter  of  the  city.  They  resemble 
in  construction,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  origin,  as  two  ruined  fortresses  which  de- 
fended the  two  passes  leading  to  the  valley  of 
NevTokopo  from  Serr^s  and  from  Drama,  and 
which  are  attributed  to  the  Servian  kings,  whose 


vMniv  Tov  cotyoS  MaAreScSvufy, 
dpij(upia  it  Koi  dywvoQiniv  koX 

Tor  ii  dymvcBirtiv  rfjc  2ippa/fiiy 
vdXewCf  ^^C  ^K  r&y  liliay  yv/iya- 
oiapjfpVi  Tc.  KXai^covy  Acoy^- 
M»vc  vfovy  Kvpivg,  ^loyiyji^ 
dper^C  tvtfctv^  ewifuXfidiyroc 
Kaoaayipov  tov  Katrtr^y^pov, 
— ^Vide  Inacriptiony  No.  126. 

Since  my  visit  to  Serres, 
another  inscription  has  heen 
found  near  the  metropolitan 
diurch,  in  honour  of  the  son  of 
the  above-mentioned  Diogenes. 


The  following  is  the  copy  of  it, 
from  the  fac-simile  of  M.  Cou- 
sinery. 

'H  iroXic  Toy  dp\upia  Kni 
dymvoBiniy  rtSv  ^fiatnwy^  Tc- 
pipiov  KKavitoy  ^Xatnnayiy 
Avfflfxaxpyt  vioy  Tifirfpiov  KXav- 
Siov  Aioyivovcy  dpy(iepiiac  tov 
Koiyov  Mojcedi^vwK,  Toy  iy  wairiy 
ihepyiTrfy^  ciryo/ac  ewwv  r^c 
lit  lavr^v  Koi  Tile  iifiytKovg  ^c- 
Xoioifa^f  iia  IwifUkiiTtiy  Acoff- 
KovplBov  TOV  HontilmroVf  Hi" 
XoTOC  ElffiJwpov,  "Edindutpov  Oir- 
aXipiayov. 
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dominions  comprehended  Serr^.  Two  hours  to 
the  north  eastward  of  the  city,  on  the  mountain 
behind  it,  stands  the  large  monastery  of  St  Prodro- 
mus,  which  is  known  to  have  been  founded  by 
Stephen  king  of  Servia,  and  his  brother-in-law 
John  PalflBologus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  hill  of  the  Bash-kule  is  protected,  towards 
the  mountains,  by  a  torrent  flowing  in  a  broad 
bedy  and  winding  so  as  to  encircle  one-third  of  the 
town.  The  elevated  situation  of  this  quarter,  the 
Hellenic  and  Servian  remains,  and  the  position  of 
the  metropolitan  church  in  the  midst  of  it,  show 
that  it  was  the  site  of  Sirrhse  both  in  ancient  and 
middle  ages.  It  is  now  the  Varusi,  or  part  inhabited 
by  the  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Turks  dwelling 
in  the  lower  or  exterior  part ;  towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  latter  quarter  stands  the  palace  of 
Ismail  Bey,  which,  though  extensive  and  splendid, 
is  not  above  one-third  of  the  size  of  A\^  Pasha's. 
From  the  remains  of  the  Servian  walls,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  city  never  covered  so  much  ground 
as  it  does  at  present,  and  seldom  or  ever  perhaps  was 
so  populous,  having  for  many  years  been  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  overland  commerce,  which, 
though  it  has  been  subject  to  some  interruptions 
from  the  wars  of  the  Porte  with  Pasvant  Oglu 
and  with  the  Servians,  has  been  benefited  by  the 
great  European  contest,  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  which  the  commerce  of  Saloniki  and  of 
many  other  maritime  emporia  has  suffered  from 
that  cause.  Serr^s  is  not  only  the  market  at 
which    the    people    of  the   surrounding  country 
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exchange  their  agricultural  produce  for  manufac* 
tnres  both  foreign  and  domestic,  but  that  to  which 
the  natives  of  a  great  part  of  European  Turkey 
resort  to  obtain  raw  cotton,  for  internal  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  yam,  which 
they  sell  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  In  favourable 
years,  the  Frank  and  Greek  merchants  settled  here 
send  not  less  than  30  or  40,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  Germany  by  the  caravans,  and  in  return  supply 
the  Turks  with  cloths,  stuffs,  and  other  European 
manufactures,  but  cloth  and  raw  cotton  are  the 
basis  of  the  trade. 

The  principal  roads  leading  from  Serres,  besides 
that  of  Orfana,  by  which  I  came,  are,  1.  To 
Kavala,  by  Zikhna  and  Dhrama.  2.  To  Nevro- 
kopo,  directly  across  the  great  range  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  extend  northward  from  Serres  to 
Meleniko  and  Nevrokopo,  and  eastward  towards 
Dhrama ;  the  circuitous  route  to  Nevrokopo,  how- 
ever, is  often  preferred,  especially  in  the  winter, 
passing  through  Zikhna,  and  falling  into  the  route 
from  Dhrama  to  Nevrokopo.  3.  The  northern 
road.  This  leads  to  Demirissar  along  tiie  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Serres,  and  near  Demirissar 
enters  the  derv^ni,  through  which  that  river 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Beyond  the  pass, 
the  road  branches  to  Meleniko  to  the  right,  and 
to  Strumitza  to  the  left.  4.  To  Doghiran  ;  this 
road  crosses  the  mountain  which  rises  from  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Serres,  by  a  pass 
which  is  seen  from  the  city,  bearing  by  compass 
N.  63  W.  5,  6.  There  are  two  routes  to  Saloniki, 
the  more  direct  crossing  the  range  of  mountains 

12 
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on  the  south-western  side  of  the  plain,  by  a  village 
called  Lakhand,  and  from  thence  descending  into 
the  vale  of  Langazd.  The  other,  more  easterly, 
traverses  a  continuation  of  the  same  range  of 
mountains,  and  joins  the  great  route  from  Con- 
stantinople at  Klisali,  to  the  eastward  of  Lan- 
gaz&. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


MACEDONIA. 

Ancient  Geography  of  the  Strymonic  Plain  and  surrounding 
Mountains— i?afl£e  of  PAt/^^pf— Nigrita— Sokho— Klisali— 
Lakes — Langaz& — Khaiv&t — Saloniki — Antiquities,  Popula- 
tion, &c« 

Although  Stephanus  distinguishes  the  Siris  which 
gave  name  to  the  Siro-pseones,  from  Sirrha,  they 
were  assuredly  one  and  the  same  place,  for  that 
the  Siro-pseones  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Stry- 
mon  is  clear  from  Herodotus  \  and  that  they  did 
not  dwell  above  the  derv^ni  of  Demiriss&r  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  historian,  when  he  states, 
that  Xerxes  left  a  part  of  his  sick  at  Siris  in  his 
retreat  to  the  Hellespont' ;  for  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  a  place  could  have  been  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  far  and  inconveniently  removed  from  the 
direct  route  of  the  army,  as  any  position  above 
the  Straits  of  Demiriss&r  would  have  been.  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Uvy,  who 
relates  that  P.  ^milius  PauUus,  after  his  victory 
at  Pydna,  received  at  Siree  a  deputation  from  Per- 
seus who  had  retired  to  Samothrace'.     As  Sirae  is 

>  Herodot.  1.  5,  c.  13,  15,  98.  '  L.  8,  c.  115. 

*  liv.  1.  45,  c.  4. 
VOL.  III.  P 
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here  described  by  Livy  as  a  city  of  the  Odoman- 
tice,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Odomanti  bordered 
on  the  Siro-PseoneSy  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
Perseus  they  were  in  possession  of  this  city  ^ 
The  Odomanti,  therefore,  probably  occupied  the 
great  mountain  which  extends  along  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  lower  Strymanic  plain  from 
about  Meleniko  and  Demirissar  nearly  to  Pang<Bum^ 
their  vicinity  to  which  latter  mountain  is  rendered 
probable  by  their  having  been  one  of  the  three 
tribes  who  worked  its  mines,  the  two  others  hav- 
ing been  the  Pieres  and  Satrse',  the  former  of 
whom  dwelt  on  the  southern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  latter  to  the  eastward  of  it.  It  was 
very  natural  that  Megabyzus  should  have  subdued 
the  Siropseones,  who  possessed  the  most  fertile  and 
exposed  part  of  the  Strymonic  plain,  while  the 
Odomanti,  who  were  secure  in  a  higher  situation, 
and  still  more  the  Agrianes,  who  dwelt  at  the  sources 
of  the  Strymon,  were  able  to  avoid  or  resist  him, 
as  well  as  the  Doberes,  and  the  other  Paeones  of 
Mount  Pangeeum,  and  the  amphibious  inhabitants 
of  the  lake  Prasias  ^ 

From  the  same  authority  we  may  be  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  lake  Prasias  was  the  same 
afterwards  called  Circinitis,  or  the  Strymonic  lake, 
though  it  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville, 
who  identified  the  Prasias  with  the  Bolbe,  now  the 


*  Ptolemy  (L  8,  c,  13.)  places         »  Hexodot.  L  7,  c.  1 12. 
Scotussa,  which  was  at  no  great         '  L.  5,  c.  16. 
distance   from   Serr^s    to   the 
southward,  in  the  Odomantice. 
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lake  of  Besikia,  chiefly  perhaps  because  Herodotus 
describes  the  lake  Prasias  as  confining  on  certain 
mines,  which  afterwards  produced  to  Alexander  L 
a  talent  a  day  ^  and  which  were  separated  only  from 
Macedonia  by  Mount  Dysorum ;  whence  D'Anville, 
who  must  have  known  from  the  travels  of  Belon 
of  the  existence  of  the  mines  of  Sidherok&psa, 
may  have  supposed  those  to  have  been  the  mines 
in  question,  and  consequently  that  the  neighbouring 
lake  was  the  Bolbe.  But  on  comparing  Herodotus 
with  Arrian,  it  is  impossible  to  accede  to  this  opinion. 
The  former  relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lake 
Prasias  procured  the  piles  and  planks  with  which 
they  constructed  their  dwellings  in  the  lake,  from 
Mount  Orbelus,  whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
lake  was  contiguous  to  Orbelus,  and  Arrian  clearly 
shews  Orbelus  to  have  been  the  great  mountain 
which,  beginning  at  the  Strymonic  plain  and  lake, 
extends  towards  the  sources  of  the  Strymon,  where 
it  unites  with  the  summit  called  Scomius,  in  which 
the  river  had  its  origin ',  for  in  describing  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  the  Great  against  the  Triballi, 
Arrian  remarks  that  Alexander  in  marching  from 
Amphipolis  to  the  Nestus,  had  Philippi  and  Mount 
Orbelus  on  his  left'.  Indeed,  a  comparison  alone 
of  the  passage  of  Herodotus,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Megabyzus  with  that 

■  ConaiBtently  witk  this  re-  *   Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.   96.  — 

mark  ofHerodotusyWe  find  that  Aiistot.  Meteor.  1.  1,  c.  13. 

the  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  '  Arrian.  De  Exp.  Alex.  1. 

I.  are  some  of  the  earliest  coins,  1,  c.  1 . 
of  that  size,  in  the  Macedonian 
series. 
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in  which  he  describes  the  inarch  of  Xerxes  through 
Pieria  and  Peeonia,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  Prasias ;  for  in  the  latter  he  states  that  the 
Doberes  and  Pceoplse  inhabited  the  country  north- 
ward of  Mount  Pangseum  ^  these  being  precisely 
the  tribes  whom  he  had  before  associated  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lake  Prasias.  In  reference  to 
the  former  passage  it  may  incidentally  be  remarked, 
that  as  the  people  who  were  able  to  resist  Mega- 
byzus  were  the  mountaineers  and  the  dwellers  on 
the  lake,  the  PseoplsB  like  the  Siropseones,  probably 
occupied  some  portion  of  the  plain  which  was  not 
exactly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  Doberes 
seem  to  have  shared  Mount  Pangseum  with  the 
Pseonians  and  Pieres,  and  dwelt  probably  on  the 
northern  side  of  it,  where  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  there  was  a  mutatio,  or  place  for  changing 
horses,  called  Domeros,  between  Amphipolis  and 
Philippi,  13  M.P.  from  the  former,  and  19  M.P. 
from  the  latter*.  As  to  Mount  Dysorum,  if  we  sup- 
pose Herodotus  to  have  referred  not  so  much  to  the 
Macedonia  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  when  M^a- 
byzus  invaded  Pseonia,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  his  grandson  Perdiccas, 
which  was  that  of  the  historian  himself,  when 
Mygdonia,  Bisaltia,  Anthemus  and  Crestonia  had 
been  added  to  the  kingdom ' :  it  then  becomes 
credible^  that  Alexander  the  First  wrought  some 
mines  in  the  Bisaltic  mountain  which  is  separated 
only  from  Mount  Pangseum  by  the  pass  of  Am- 
phipolis, and  that  the  further  continuation  of  that 

^  Herodot.  1.  7»  c.  113.        '  Idn.  Hierosol.  p.  604.  Wess. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  99. 
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mountain  towards  the  modem  Sokho,  may  have 
been  the  ancient  Dysorum.  That  the  Bisaltee, 
before  they  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedonia, possessed  silver  mines,  may  be  strongly 
presumed  from  the  tetradrachm  with  the  legend 
BI2AATIK0N  K 


'  V.  Hunter,  Tab.  18.  IV. 
To  the  same  cause  may  be  at- 
tributed the  existence  of  the 
ooins  of  Ossa,  an  otherwise  ob- 
scure townof  Bi8altia(Ptolemy, 
I.  3,  c.  13.)  at  a  time  when  the 
royal  coinage  was  very  insig- 
nificant. When  the  kings  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Bi- 
saltia  and  the  other  argenti- 
ferous districts,  the  silver  coin* 
age  still  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  autonomous 
money,  though  it  was  naturally 
inscribed  only  with  the  name 
of  the  monarch.  At  the  time 
when  the  Bisaltic  coins  were 
struck,  the  mines  of  Pangseum 
were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thasii,  who  had  also  sillier 
mines  of  their  own,  and  hence 
the  beauty  and  abundance  of 
the  early  money  of  Thasus. 
The  other  people  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  worked  the 
mines  of  Pangaeum,  were  the 
Pieres  and  Odomanti,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Satrse,  who  bor- 
dered on  the  mountain.  None 
of  their  money  has  reached 
us,  but  to  the  Pangsean  silver 
mines  we  may  trace  a  large 
coin  of  Qeta,  king  of  the  Edoni, 


lately  published  by  Mr.  Mll- 
lingen,  the  characters  on  which 
perfectly  agree  with  the  time 
when  the  Edoni  possessed 
Drabescus  and  the  Nine  Ways, 
and  had  therefore  the  power  of 
working  some  of  the  mines.  It 
is  to  some  unknown  places  or 
people  in  the  same  argentiferous 
districts,  that  we  may  attribute  a 
dass  of  coins  inscribed  OPPH2- 
KION  or  OPH2KION,  and  FE- 
TAION  not  AETAION,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  a  mistake  of 
the  ancient  form  of  the  Gbtmma 
for  a  A,  which  would  refer  these 
coins  to  Lete  of  Mygdonia. 
The  resemblance  of  the  more 
ancient  coins  of  the  Orescii  to 
those  of  Geta,  king  of  the 
Edoni  is  very  remarkable. 
The  smaller  and  more  modem, 
inscribed  OPHSKiaN,  have 
the  same  type  as  those  of  the 
TETAION,  namely,  a  satyr 
carrying  off  a  nymph.  They 
seem  therefore  all  to  belong 
to  Edonis  or  its  vicinity ; 
the  Satyrs  were  the  Satrse 
and  refer  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  in  the  mountains  Pan- 
gffium  and  Orbelus.  (Herodot. 
1. 7,  c.  Ill,  V.  970. — Eurip.  in 
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Being  here  bo  near  the  interesting  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  importnt  amilitary  occurrences  in  his- 
tory, where  two  hundred  thousand  Roman  infimtry 
and  thirty-three  thousand  cavalry  were  encamped, 
and  twice  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  engaged  in 
general  combat  ^  I  cannot  avoid  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  topography  of  that  event,  more 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  future  travellers 
than  with  the  hope  of  throwing  much  light  upon 
the  historians,  as  I  have  never  visited  Philippi 
myself.  But  the  general  features  of  the  country 
are  not  unknown  to  me,  and  the  site  of  Philippi  is 
perfectly  ascertained  by  considerable  remains  of 
antiquity  in  the  situation  indicated  by  the  Itinera- 
ries, and  which  are  known  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
those  of  Philippi ;  by  the  Turks  the  place  is  called 
Felibedjik  \ 


Rhee.  et  Hecub.  v.  1267. — 
Pomp.Melai  1. 2,  c.  2,)  concern- 
ing which  ApoUodorus  (1.  S,  c. 
5.)  has  left  us  some  traditions, 
showing  the  connexion  between 
the  kings  of  the  Edoni  and  the 
fables  of  Bacchus  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs. The  Orescii  probably  in- 
habited the  mountains  above 
Drabescus,  in  which  was  the 
oracle  of  Bacchus,  one  of  whose 
epithets  was  opcffircoc.— (Anthol. 
vol.  iii.  p.  21 7»  Jac.)  It  is 
remarkable,  with  a  general  re- 
ference to  the  silver  coins  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thrace,  how  laige 
a  portion  of  them  belonged  to 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  silver 
mines.      To  those  just  men- 


tioned, may  be  added  the  coins 
of  Acanthus,  Neapolis,  Tra- 
gilus,  Ossa,  Bisaltia,  Philippi, 
and  those  inscribed  Macc^vwy 
irpitfniCf  which  were  struck  at 
Amphipolis  after  the  Romaa 
conquest.  In  like  manner, 
we  trace  the  gold  coins  of 
Philip  to  his  extensive  ela- 
boration of  the  mines  of  Cre- 
nides. 

^  Appian  de  B.  C.  L  4,  c« 
101,  et  seq.  Dion.  Cass.  L  47, 
c»  1,  et  seq.  Plutarch,  in 
Brut. 

'  Filippopoli,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  same  king 
of  Macedonia  as  Philippi,  is 
named  Felibe  by  the  Turks, 
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When  the  army  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  was 
advancing  from  Asia  along  maritime  Thrace,  and 
their  fleet  had  occupied  several  positions  on  that 
coast,  NorbanuSy  who  was  in  possession  of  the  two 
principal  passes,  called  the  Stena  of  the  Corpili 
and  the  Stena  of  the  Sapsei,  thought  it  prudent  to 
abandon  the  former  for  the  better  defence  of  the 
latter.  The  Corpili  occupied  the  country  near 
.£nus\  whence  it  is  evident  their  passes  were 
those  of  the  mountains  terminating  in  the  promon- 
tory Serrium  ^,  and  lying  between  the  valley  of  the 
Hebrus  and  the  maritime  plains,  in  which  the 
chief  city  was  Abdera.  Into  the  latter  plains  Cas- 
sius  and  Brutus  led  their  army  after  having  tra- 
versed iEnus,  Doriscus,  and  the  abandoned  Stena 
of  the  Corpili;  but  they  found  themselves  at  a 
loss  to  proceed  farther,  because  the  Sapeaan  passes 
which  separated  the  plains  of  Abdera  and  of  the 
river  Nestus  from  those  of  Philippi  and  the  Strymon 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
emeigency,  by  the  advice  of  the  Thracian  prince 
Rhescuporis,  a  road  was  made,  not  without  great 
labour,  through  some  woody  mountains  which  are 
interposed  between  the  maritime  plains  and  the 
valley  of  the  Harpessus,  a  branch  of  the  Hebrus  : 
a  three  days'  march  then  conducted  the  Cassian 
army  to  the  Harpessus,  from  whence  there  was 
only  a  single  day's  march  to  Philippi. 

Fclibedjik   therefore'  is   little  *  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  59.   Ap- 

Pbilippopoli.  pian.  dc  B.  C.  1.  4.  c.  101,  102. 

^    Stephan.     in     KopwiXol. 
Solin.  c.  10. 
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The  Harpesius  can  be  no  other  than  the  branch 
of  the  Maritza,  or  HehrvSj  which  flows  through 
the  valley  of  Arda.  If  then  we  suppose  the  camp 
of  Cassius  to  have  been  near  the  modem  Ghimerd- 
jina,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  maritime 
plains  lying  between  the  passes  of  the  CarpiU  and 
those  of  the  Saptsij  it  would  seem  that  the  road 
to  the  Harpessus  followed  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance the  valley  of  the  Kurutjai,  which  from 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  anciently  called 
Travus  ^  From  the  valley  of  the  Harpessus  to 
Philippic  the  route  of  Cassius  was  nearly  in  the 
modem  track  from  Adrianople  to  Serres,  which 
from  the  sources  of  the  Arda  crosses  the  valley  of 
the  Nestus  and  enters  the  plain  of  Philippi  at 
Dhrama.  When  Philippi  was  the  chief  city  in 
the  plain  y  the  road  led  probably  more  directly 
upon  that  point 

Appian  thus  describes  Philippi  and  the  position 
on  which  Cassius  and  Brutus  encamped.  The 
city,  he  says,  was  called  Datus  before  the  time  of 
Philip,  and  still  earlier  Crenides,  from  numerous 
sources  around  the  site,  which  formed  a  river  and 
a  marsh.  It  was  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  bordered 
to  the  northward  by  the  forests  through  which  the 
Cassian  army  approached, — to  the  south,  by  a 
marsh,  beyond  which  was  the  sea, — to  the  east  by 
the  passes  of  the  Sapsei  and  Corpili,  and  to  the 
west  by  the  great  plains  of  Myrcinus.  Dra- 
bescus,  and  the  Strymon,  which  were  350  stades 
in  length.     Not  far  from  the  hill  of  Philippi  was 

*  Tpavof, — Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  109. 
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that  of  Bacchus,  which  contained  the  gold  mines 
called  Asyla,  and  eighteen  stades  from  the  town 
were  two  other  heights  eight  stades  asunder,  on 
the  northern  of  which  Brutus  placed  his  camp, 
and  on  the  southern  Cassius :  that  of  Brutus  was 
protected  on  the  right  by  rocky  hills,  and  the  left 
of  the  camp  of  Cassius  by  a  marsh.  The  river 
Gangas,  or  Gangites,  flowed  along  the  front,  and 
the  sea  was  in  the  rear.  The  camps  of  the  two 
leaders,  although  separate,  were  indosed  within  a 
common  entrenchment,  and  midway  between  them 
was  the  pass  which  led  like  a  gate  from  Europe 
into  Asia  ^  The  triremes  were  at  Neapolis,  seventy 
stades  distant,  and  the  magazines  of  provisions  in 
the  island  of  Thasus  distant  100  stades. 

Dio  adds,  that  Philippi  stood  near  Pangseum 
and  Symbolum,  and  that  Symbolum,  which  was 
between  Philippi  and  Neapolis,  was  so  called 
because  it  connected  Pangseum  with  another 
mountain  which  stretched  inland ',  by  which 
description  Symbolum  is  very  clearly  identified 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Pravista  to 
Kavala,  separating  the  bay  of  Kavala  from  the 
plain  of  PhUippi.     The   Pylse,   therefore,  could 


*  TO  Zi  iiitrov  Tvy  XJ^f,  ra 
OKrit  ora^iaf  Bloioc  fy  cc  ri)v 
*A9iay  re  koI  "E^pumiy  icaO- 
awep  wiXai, — Appian  de  B.  C. 
1.  4,  c.  106. 

'  AoTv  rovTo  (sc.  Philippi) 
wapa  T€  ry  Uayyalf  ra^  rf 
2vfifi6\f  Ktirai'  XvfifioXov  yap 
TO  \tapiov  ovofiai^ovotf  Koff  o  to 


opOQ  cKcIvo  iTepf  Tiyl  ec  /icao- 
yeiay  iiyaTtlyoyTi  (n;/i/3<&XXec, 
Kol  €0Ti  /lera^v  Neac  irAewc 
Kal  ^tXimrtay'  4  ftiy  yap  rpoc 
Bakaffinf  irac  dyriiripac  Ocurov 
^y"  fi  de  6IT0C  T&y  6pwv  iirl  r^ 
TTE^i^  veiroXurrai, — Dion.  Cass. 
1.  47»  c.  35. 
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have  been  no  other  than  the  pass  over  that  moun- 
tain behind  Kavala,  which  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Sapcsan  straits,  extending  eastward 
from  thence  aboat  twenty  miles  along  the  abrupt 
maritime  termination  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  the 
valley  of  the  Nestus,  was  in  this  sense  a  gate  in  the 
great  route  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  Norbanus,  on  hearing  of  the  movement  of 
the  enemy  upon  Philippi,  first  evacuated  that  post^ 
and  soon  afterwards  Symbolum,  from  whence  he 
retired  to  Amphipolis.  By  the  possession  of  Sym- 
bolum  the  Cassians  secured  a  ready  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained 
security  for  their  foraging  decursions  in  the 
plains  *. 

Antony,  having  arrived  at  Amphipolis,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  encamp  in  the  plain  at  a 
distance  of  only  eight  stades  from  the  enemy  ^ 
where  he  fortified  his  camp  with  entrenchments 
and  redoubts,  and  excavated  wells  which  in  that 
marshy  plain  produced  an  abundance  of  water. 
His  own  position  was  on  the  right,  opposite  to  that 
of  Cassius.  Octavianus  Csesar  was  opposed  to 
Brutus  on  the  left.  On  each  side  there  were  nine- 
teen legions :  those  of  Antony  were  more  com- 
plete; but  in  cavalry  he  was  inferior  by  7000. 
His  design  was  to  intercept  the  enemy's  commu- 
nication with  Neapolis  and  Thasus,  by  a  move- 


*  TCL  ifcvH]hia  ravrj^  re   Bi  '  This   remark    of   Appian 

iXdnvyoQ  ix  r^c  SaXdfftrns  kirfi"  hardly  agrees  with  that  of  Dio, 

yovrOi  Koi  Ik  tov  wt^lov  Kara-  that    the   hostile   camps   were 

diovTEQ  iXnfi^yov, — c.  36.  very  distant  from  one  another. 
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meat  in  the  rear  of  Cassius ;  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  enterprise,  he  consumed  ten  days  in  con- 
structing a  causeway  across  the  marsh  which 
separated  him  from  the  camp  of  Cassius.  He 
proceeded  with  such  caution,  that  the  work  was 
considerably  advanced  towards  completion  when 
it  was  first  perceived  by  Cassius,  who  could  then 
only  erect  countervallations  to  impede  the  enemy's 
progress  when  he  should  have  crossed  the  marsh. 
An  attempt  upon  these  works  of  Cassius  by  An- 
tony brought  on  a  general  action,  in  which  the 
troops  of  Brutus  defeated  those  oi  Caesar  opposed 
to  diem,  and  entered  his  camp,  while  Antony 
forced  the  works  of  Cassius  near  the  marsh,  routed 
his  legions,  and  took  possession  of  his  camp. 
Cassius  retired  to  the  heights  of  Philippi',  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  combat,  and  there  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  The  loss  of  the  Cassians  was  8000, 
that  of  Csesar  and  Antony  twice  as  many. 

Antony  was  now  distressed  for  provisions  and 
apprehensive  of  being  left  totally  destitute  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superiority  of  his  adversaries  at 
sea,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  loss  of  a 
Caesarian  convoy  in  the  Ionian  sea  under  Domi- 
tins  Calvinus.  He  therefore  led  forth  his  army 
every  day,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  on  a  second 
and  more  dedsive  battle;  but  Brutus  being  too 
cautious  to  afibrd  him  this  advantage,  he  pursued 
his  original  object  of  intercepting  his  adversary's 
supplies,  and  with  this  view  occupied  with  four 

'  cc   roy   i^tkifncktv  \6foy, — Appian,   c.  113.     Plutarch,   in 
BniL 
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legiond  a  height  which  had  been  a  part  of  the 
position  of  Cassius,  but  which  Brutus  had  aban- 
doned. From  thence  he  advanced  ten  more  le- 
gions five  stades  towards  the  sea,  and  four  stades 
ferther  two  others.  Brutus  opposed  him  by  simi- 
lar movements,  as  well  as  by  constructing  re- 
doubts, and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  insults, 
both  by  words  and  by  throwing  writings  into  the 
camp  of  Brutus,  that  the  legions  of  the  latter 
losing  all  patience,  obliged  their  commander,  very 
much  against  his  inclination,  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  plain.  It  was  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  meeting  took  place  ;  the  shock  was  ter- 
rible \  and  the  conflict  obstinate;  but  at  length 
the  Csesarians,  who  were  superior  in  numbers, 
who  knew  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
starvation,  and  who  were  conscious  that  they  had 
gained  an  advantage  in  inducing  the  enemy  to 
give  up  his  advantage  of  position,  turned  him  to 
flight,  and  seizing  the  gate  of  the  camp,  as  they 
had  been  directed  in  the  previous  harangues  of 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  prevented  the  enemy 
from  returning  to  the  heights,  and  thus  obliged 
the  fugitives  to  gain  the  sea  by  other  routes,  or  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  mountains  by  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zygactes. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  detailed  narrative  of 
an  ancient  author  is  found  in  every  respect  to 
correspond  to  the  actual  topography;  this  may 
in  some  cases  arise  from  those  physical  changes 
which  are  in  constant  operation,  but  is  more  gene- 

'  i^iot  'iy  vo^apd  re  koi  cfiriiK^c*— c.  128. 
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rally  to  be  attributed  to  the  author's  personal  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  scene  of  action,  and  his  mis- 
apprehension of  the  information  of  others.  Future 
travellers  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  discrepancy  which  occurs  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  on  comparing  the  history  with  the 
scene  of  action,  and  to  which  I  shall  presently  ad- 
vert. If,  however,  the  opinion  be  admitted,  that  the 
pass  leading  over  the  mountain  from  the  plain  of 
PhUippi  to  Kavala  was  the  PyUBy  which  separated 
the  camp  of  Brutus  from  that  of  Cassius,  the 
topography  will  be  found  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  narrative.  The  camp  of  Brutus,  in  that 
case,  extended  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  towards  PhiUppij  that  of  Cassius  to  the  left 
of  it  towards  Pravista.  The  river  Oangcis,  which 
rises  at  and  around  PhUippi  flows  nearly  parallel 
to  the  position  in  front ;  and  northward  of  Pravista 
there  is  a  lake  or  inundation  corresponding  to 
that  which  lay  between  the  camps  of  Cassius  and 
Antony  in  the  first  position.  Here  alone,  in  the 
season  when  the  battle  was  fought  \  a  marsh  is 
likely  to  have  existed,  such  as  Appian  describes. 

The  movement  of  Antony,  which  had  been  his 
design  from  the  beginning,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  on  that  flank  of  the  enemy  which  was 
nearest  his  own  post  of  AmphipoUs^  and  it  became 
more  easy  of  execution  when  he  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  heights  near  Privista,  after  the 
death  of  Cassius.  As  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
this  object,  a  part  of  his  legions  had  advanced 

^  The  autumn  of  42»  b.  c. 
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nine  stades  nearer  to  the  sea,  his  position  seems 
then  to  have  been  about  Privista,  from  thence  ex* 
tending  towards  Kav41a ;  a  great  part  if  not  all  the 
forces  of  Brutus  were  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
heights,  but  when  he  was  induced  by  the  impor* 
tunity  of  his  followers  to  risk  a  general  action, 
both  parties  descended  again  into  the  plain. 

The  difficulty  is,  that  Appian  in  stating  that 
the  camps  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  distant  18 
stades  from  Philippi,  and  70  from  Neapolis,  shews 
that  the  position  was  much  nearer  to  Philippi  than 
to  Kavala,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  pass 
over  the  mountain  of  Kavala.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  either  that  the  numbers  expressing  the 
distances  have  been  reversed  in  the  text  of  Appian, 
for  in  that  case  they  would  represent  the  two  in* 
tervals  with  sufficient  correctness,  or  that  there  was 
a  movement,  which  Appian  has  omitted  to  notice, 
from  the  first  encampment  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
into  the  position  which  they  occupied  previously 
to  the  first  battle.  The  latter  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  Dio,  who  states  that  by  the  acquisition 
of  Symbolum  the  Cassian  army  were  better  en- 
abled to  protect  its  foraging  parties  in  the  plain, 
and  that  they  obtained  thereby  a  safe  communi- 
cation with  Neapolis,  whence  it  would  seem  that 
they  had  not  possessed  those  advantages  when  they 
were  nearer  to  Philippi.  In  fact  the  pass  of  Ka- 
vala could  alone  have  secured  to  them  a  passage 
to  the  sea  free  from  hostile  interruption;  and  it 
seems  evident,  that  wherever  Brutus  and  Cassius 
may  have  encamped  on  their  first  arrival  at  Phi- 
lippi,  their  position  immediately  before  the  first 
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battle  extended  from  that  pass  as  a  centre,  and 
occupied  all  the  heights  from  near  Phihppi  as  far 
as  Pravista.  We  are  the  more  justified  in  suspect- 
ing some  inaccuracy  in  Appian,  as  he  evidently 
had  not  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  country;  he 
supposed  the  marshes  in  the  plain  of  Philippi  to 
have  extended,  if  not  to  the  sea,  at  least  to  no 
great  distance  from  it  ^ ;  and  he  seems,  therefore, 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  plain  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  in 
no  part  approaches  the  coast  within  several  miles. 
In  another  error  his  text  only  may,  perhaps,  be  to 
blame ;  he  represents  the  distance  between  the 
camp  of  Antony  and  Amphipolis  to  have  been  360 
stades,  whereas  that  was  the  entire  length  of  the 
lower  Strymonic  plain,  as  indeed  he  had  before 
correctly  stated.  Dio  also,  although  generally 
well  informed,  makes  on  this  occasion  an  observa* 
tion  which  is  at  least  inaccurate.  He  says,  that 
while  Norbanus  and  Saxa  were  intent  on  occu- 
pying the  shortest  route  over  the  Sapasan  moun- 
tains, their  opponents  took  the  circuit  by  Crenides, 
and  so  arrived  at  Philippi,  as  if  Crenides  and 
Philippi  were  not  one  and  the  same  place,  as  we 
are  assured  by  Appian,  and  several  other  autho- 
rities'. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  admit  with  Ap- 
pian, that  it  was  the  same  place  also  as  Datus. 
The  **  good  things"  which  made  Datus  the  subject 

'  irpoc   rp   fumififipi^   (r&p  in    KpiyW&c     et     ^iXimroi. — 

•iX/inrwy)    eXoc   Itni   ical  Bd-  Strabo  (Epit.   1.  7),  p.  881.— 

\aooa  fttr*  ahr6,—c,  105.  Diodor.  1.  16,  c.  8. 

'  Artemidonu,  ap.  Stephan. 
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of  a  proverb  ^  could  not  have  been  complete  if  it 
had  not  been  a  sea-port,  as  Strabo  intimates  Datos 
to  have  been  * ;  whence  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  Datus  was  the  same  place  as  Neapolis.  Scy- 
lax  indeed  distinguishes  them,  but  as  he  adds  that 
Datus  was  an  Athenian  colony,  which  could  not 
have  been  true  of  the  original  Datus,  a  place 
much  more  ancient  than  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  the  Athenians  in  Thrace,  his  text  per- 
haps is  corrupt  in  this  place,  as  in  so  many 
others,  and  his  real  meaning  may  have  been, 
that  Neapolis  was  a  colony  which  the  Athenians 
had  established  at  Datus.  Zenobius  and  Eusta- 
thius  both  assert  that  Datus  was  a  colony  of 
Thasus ',  which  is  highly  probable,  as  the  Thasii 
had  several  colonies  on  the  coast  opposite  to 
their  island,  whereas  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Athenians  had  no  footing  in  Thrace 
until  after  the  reduction  of  Thasus,  which  did  not 
occur  till  the  year  b.  c.  463,  nor  any  permanent 
establishment  until  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis 
by  Agnon,  26  years  afterwards,  their  previous 
attempts  having  been  unsuccessful  *.  If  Neapolis 
was  a  colony  of  Athens^  as  its  coins  render  cre- 
dible, it  was  probably  of  a  still  later  date.  It 
may  be   thought^   perhaps,  that  ^yme,  having 

'  Strabo  (Epit.  L  7),  p.  331.  '  Zenob.  ubi  sup. — ^Euatoth. 

Harpociat.  in    voce. — ^Zenob.  inDionys.  Perieg.  v.517- 

Prov.  Grraec.  Cent.  iii.  71.  *  Herodot.    1.  9,   c.   75. — 

'   dploTTiv    c^ei   ;(«^pav    koX  Thucyd.  1.1,  c.  100.1.4.  c.  102. 

ei/icapirov  Koi  vavir^yca  Ka\  xpv-  — ^Diodor.  1.  11,  c.  70;  1.  12,c. 

oov  fiirdSXa,  o^*  oS  Koi  irapoi-  32.  68.— Pausan.  Attic,  c.  29. 
fila  ^rog  dyaO&v. 
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been  one  of  the  Thasian  colonies,  and  of  such 
antiquity  as  to  be  mentioned  by  Homer  \  is 
more  likely  than  Datus  to  have  occupied  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  colony  of  Neapolis  was  after- 
wards settled,  but  Mayme  still  existed  under  that 
name  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when,  together  with  Galepsus,  it  surrendered 
to  Brasidas*.  It  was  afterwards  called  Emathia, 
as  we  learn  from  Stephanus,  and  Livy  mentions  it 
under  that  name,  as  having,  with  Amphipolis  and 
other  towns  of  the  Thracian  coast,  shut  its  gates 
against  the  Romans  under  the  consul  Hostilius 
in  the  Persic  war,  b.  c.  170 '. 

As  Gangas,  or  Gangites,  or  (according  to  the 
text  of  Herodotus)  Angitas,  was  the  name  attached 
to  the  river  which  rises  at  Philippiy  it  follows  that 
the  branch  from  Nevrokopo  was  the  Zygactes^ 
which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  circumstance  re- 
lated by  Appian,  that  many  of  the  defeated  fol- 
lowers of  Brutus  retreated  to  the  mountains  by  the 
valley  of  the  Zygactes.  It  was  in  fact  the  only 
route  towards  the  interior  open  to  them.  Although 
this  stream  is  much  longer  if  not  larger  than  the 
Angitas,  Herodotus  shows  that  the  united  river 
took  its  name  from  the  branch  of  Philippi. 

Nov.  12. — Recrossing  in  an  hour  from  Serres 
the  bridge  of  the  Karasu,  we  arrive  in  2  hours  more 
at  Nigrita ;  the  road  throughout  traverses  a  rich 
plain,  covered  with  com  or  cotton  fields,  and  en- 
livened by  numerous  cattle,  farms,  and  small  vil- 
lages.    Tobacco  is  not  grown  in  this  part  of  the 

*  H.  e.  V.  304.  »  Liv.  1.  43,  c.  ?• 

*  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  107. 
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Strymanic  plain,  but  Dhrama  produces  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  it.  Nigrita  is  a  large  Greek 
village,  situated  immediately  opposite  to  Serres  to 
the  S.W.  on  the  downs  which  form  the  last  slope 
of  the  parallel  range  of  mountains.  It  is  divided 
only  by  a  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
another  village  of  the  same  description,  named 
Serpa  or  Tjerpa.  A  mile  ferther  westward,  is  a 
third  collection  of  houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Turks,  and  named  Tj^rpista  ^  An  hour  and  a 
half  to  the  eastward  of  Nigrita,  and  similarly  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  stands  Zervo* 
kh6ri,  a  small  village  where  the  peasants  find,  in 
ploughing  the  ground,  great  numbers  of  ancient 
coins.  Those  found  near  Nigrita  are  almost  equally 
numerous,  and  it  seems  evident  that  both  these 
places  were  ancient  sites.  Of  those  which  are 
brought  to  me  by  the  people  of  Nigrita  for  sale,  the 
greater  number  by  far,  like  those  I  procured  at 
Serr6s,  are  Macedonian,  and  of  all  dates,  from 
Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  to  a  late  period  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  Those  earlier  than  Philip  are 
extremely  rare. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  termination  of  the  word 
Tjerpista,  like  that  of  Pravista  and  'Anghista,  re- 
sembles one  of  those  which  the  ancient  Macedonians 
particularly  affected  *.  Zervokhori  I  take  to  be  the 
site  of  Heracleia  Sintica,  for  the  following  reasons : 
1.  Heracleia  was  near  the  Strymon,  having  been 
distinguished  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name, 


'  TfipTiora.  minationo'icoc  was  another  rvroc 

*  Stepban.  in  ATop. — theter-      of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
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as  Heracleia  of  the  Strymon  ^  2.  The  Sintice 
was  to  the  right  of  the  Strymon,  for  Livy  informB 
us  that  when  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four 
provinces  at  the  Roman  conquest,  Sintice  was  asso- 
ciated with  Bisaltia  in  the  first  Macedonia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  Amphipolis,  while  all  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  country  between  the  Strymon  and 
Axius,  were  attributed  to  the  second  Macedonia, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Thessalonica  *.  3.  The 
position  of  Zervokh6ri  agrees  with  that  which  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  ascribes  to  Heracleia  relatively 
to  Philippi,  as  indicated  on  two  different  Roman 
roads  from  the  one  city  to  the  other-;  one  measuring 
55  M.P.  the  other  62  M.P.  and  both  sufficiently 
corresponding  to  the  37  6.  M.  of  direct  distance  be- 
tween the  site  of  PhiUppi  and  Zervokhori.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  these  roads  passed 
round  the  northern,  the  other  round  the  southern 
side  of  the  lake.  On  the  former,  the  names  and 
distances  are  Philippi,  12  M.P.  Drabescus,  8  M.P. 
Strymon,  13  M.P.  Sarxa,  18  M.P.  Scotussa,  4 
M.P.  Heracleia, — total,  56  M.P. ;  where  Strymon 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  crossing  of  the  river  of 
Nevrok6po,  which  D'Anville,  influenced  perhaps 
by  this  authority,  although  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  Herodotus,  supposed  to  be  the  reBil' Strymon. 
Sarxa  answers  equally  well  to  Zikhna  ',  and  Sco- 
tussa to  the  place  where  the  Strymon  was  crossed 
just  above  the  lake.     The  southern  road  was  as 


1     ♦! 


'HpacXeia  Srpv/iiivoc.  Hie-  '  The    true    ancient    name 

rocl.  p.  639.  Wess.  perhaps  more  nearly  resemhled 

»  Liv.  1.  45,  c.  29.— Diodor.  Zikhna. 
Fragm.  27- 
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follows :  Philippi,  10  M.P.  Triulo,  17  M.P.  Graero, 
8  M.P.  Euporia,  17  M.P,  Heracleia,— total,  62 
M.P.  Here  the  distance  of  Euporia  from  Heracleia 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a  ferry  across  the  lake,  perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow,  3  or  4  miles 
to  the  north-westward  of  Amphipolis,  bat  more 
probably  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  because 
Euporia  is  named  by  Ptolemy  among  the  towns  of 
Bisaltia,  together  with  Ossa  and  Argilus,  whence 
it  may  be  farther  conjectured  that  the  river  which 
I  before  noticed  as  joining  the  Stryman  a  little 
below  the  bridge  of  Neokhorio  or  Aniphyx)Us^  is 
the  ancient  Bisaltes  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  place,  which  the  Itinerary  in* 
dicates  by  the  evidently  corrupted  name  Triulo, 
it  is  a  remark  of  M.  Cousinery,  who  resided  many 
years  as  French  consul  at  Salonlki,  that  coins  widi 
the  inscription  TPAIAION  are  not  unfrequently 
found  near  Amphipolis',  whence  the  conjecture 
may  be  admitted,  that  Triulo  is  a  corruption 
of  Trselio.  The  real  name,  however,  I  suspect 
to  have  been  Tragilus,  for  Stephanus  shows  that 
there  was  a  Macedonian  town  named  TpaytXoc, 
which  is  doubtless  the  true  reading  of  the  BpaycXoc 
or  Ap«VXoc,  found  in  Hierocles  among  the  to^s 
of  the  first  or  consular  Macedonia,  and  situated 
apparently  not  far  from  Parthicopolis  and  Heracleia 
of  the  Strymon.  In  the  local  form  of  the  name, 
the  r  may  have  been  omitted,  so  that  the  TPAI- 

^  Stephan.  in  BrvaXria. 

'  Ap.  Eckhel  Doct.  Num.  Vet  vol.  2.  p.  81. 
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AION  of  the  coin  may  represent  the  Hellenic  Tpa- 
yiXiii»v.  The  Triulo  of  the  Table  would  then  only 
require  to  be  corrected  itito  Trailo.  TragiluSy  in 
this  case,  stood  on  the  foot  of  Mount  PangcBuniy 
opposite  to  PhUippi.  The  real  name  of  the  place 
8  M.P.  eastward  of  Euporia,  which  in  the  Table 
is  written  Graero,  I  take  to  have  been  Gazorus, 
which  we  learn  from  Stephanus  to  have  been  a 
Macedonian  town,  and  from  Ptolemy  that  it  was 
in  the  land  of  the  Edoni^  GaaoruSy  therefore, 
probably  stood  between  TragUus  and  Euporiaj  to* 
wards  the  north  western  end  of  Mount  Pang<Bvm. 
Berga  being  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  borders  of  the 
Edoni,  as  well  as  near  the  Odomanti,  who,  in  his 
time,  occupied  Sirrhee  and  Scotussa,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  shore  of  the  Strymonic  lake,  perhaps 
near  the  modern  Takhyno.  Scymnus  describes  it 
as  lying  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon '. 
If  2^rvokh6ri  be  the  site  of  Heracleia  Sintica,  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  district  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  place  and  to  the  right  of  the  Strymon 
was  also  included  in  the  Sinticej  and  consequently 
that  Nigrita  was  either  Tristolus  or  ParthicopoUs^ 
for  these  are  the  only  two  towns,  besides  Heracleia, 
which  Ptolemy  ascribes  to  the  Sintice. 

Nov.  13. — At  6.25  Turkish,  we  begin  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  which  rises  from  Nigrita,  through 
a  region  of  com  land,  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
enter  a  forest,   here  chiefly  consisting  of  small 

^  Stephan.  in  voc. — Ptolem.  dealt  so  much  in  the  marvellous 

I.  3y  c.  IS.  as    to  give  rise  to   the   verb 

'  Berga  was  the  native  place  (iepyaiiny,  —  Strabo,   p.   47> 

of  Antiphanes,   a  writer  who  100,  104. — Stephan.  in  Bcpyi}. 
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oaks,  which  covers  all  this  range  of*  hills,,  and 
at  9.35  reach  Sokho  ^  called  by  the  Turks 
Sukha,  a  large  village  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  and  standing  in  an  elevated  situation  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  under  one  of 
the  summits.  It  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
over  the  valley  included  between  the  mountains 
on  which  Sokho  stands,  and  the  parallel  range 
which  stretches  from  Mount  Khortiatzi ',  above 
Saloniki  to  the  mountain  of  Nizvoro.  Above  the 
middle  of  the  latter  ridge  appears  the  peaked  summit 
named  Solomon,  which  falls  to  the  Singitic'Stnd 
Toranaic  gulfs,  and  by  its  prolongation  forms  the 
peninsula  of  Sithoniaj  which  separates  those  two 
gulfs.  Three  lakes  are  seen  from  Sokho,  that  of 
Langaza,  towards  Mount  Khortiatzi,  that  of  Be- 
sikia  in  the  same  great  valley,  to  the  eastward,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  as  the  last  lake,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  Sokh6  that  of  Ma- 
vrovo;  The  last^  which  is  situated  in  a  valley  sur* 
rounded  by  mountains,  is  considerably  the  smallest 
of  the  three  lakes,  and  is  said  to  be  dry  in  summer. 
Some  scattered  fragments  of  Hellenic  times  on  the 
heights  around  Sokho,  mark  it  for  the  site  of  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Bisalt^y  possibly  Ossa^  for  the 
example  of  the  Thessalian  Ossa  warrants  the  belief 
that  the  word  had  some  reference  to  loftiness  of 
situation,  and  the  coins  of  the  Macedonian  Ossa 
show  that  this  town  was  of  some  importance.  There 
is  said,    however,  to  be  another  ancient  site  at 

*  24tfx<>c*  .        rived  probably  from  the  Helle- 

'    \opTidTi^ii    usually    pro-      nic  xo^rdCu^  her  bis  pasco. 
nounced  Khortia^,  a  word  de- 
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Lakhana,  on  the  northern  road  from  Serres  to 
Salonlki,  which  being  similarly  situated  on  the 
crest  of  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  lAay  have 
some  claim  to  be  considered  the  site  of  Ossa. 

I  lodge  at  Sokho,  in  the  house  of  the  Greek 
proestos  Khariso,  who  prefixes  to  his  name  the 
Turkish  title  Hadji  because  he  has  been  at 
Jerusalem.  The  side  of  the  mountain  sloping 
from  the  village  is  covered  with  vineyards,  below 
which  there  is  a  fertile  undulated  country  falling 
to  the  plain  of  Besikia,  into  which  we  descend. 

Nov.  14. — this  morning,  through  a  pleasant 
country  composed  of  corn-fields  interspersed  among 
groves,  copses,  single  trees,  and  numerous  ham- 
lets inhabited  entirely  by  Turks,  many  of  whom 
we  meet  on  their  road  to  the  market  at  Sokho 
with  their  wool  and  corn.  Klisali,  where  we 
arrive  in  three  hours  and  a  half  frx)m  Sokho,  is 
a  miserable  Turkish  village  on  the  last  slope  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  terminates  in  a  plain 
lying  between  the  lakes,  of  Besikia  and  of  Aio 
Vasili,  or  Langaza.  The  town  of  Besikia  stands 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  eastern  lake,  opposite 
to  Pazarudhi.  It  is  perhaps  the  site  of  the  town 
JBolbe^.  The  plain,  with  its  two  lakes,  is  in- 
cluded, as  I  before  stated,  between  the  ridge  of 
Sokho  and  that  of  Khortiatzi,  and  is  closed  at 
the  eastern  end  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  ranges, 
which  are  there  separated  only  by  the  pass  of  AuloUf 
or  Arethtisa.  A  stream  flows  out  of  the  lake  of 
Besikia,  through  the  pass  of  Arethusa  to  the  Stry- 

^  Stephan,  in  BoX/Jiy. 
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monic  Gulf.  As  the  ancient  authors  indicate  only 
one  lake  in  this  situation  named  Bolbe,  it  is  likely 
that  they  were  distinguished  as  the  upper  and 
lower  Bolbe.  Both  now  abound  in  a  variety  of 
fish,  among  which,  as  in  general  in  the  waters  of 
Greece  having  a  current,  is  the  >d/3paS,  or  perch, 
now  called  Aa/u^paici ;  the  gastronomic  poet  often 
cited  by  AthensBus,  particularly  admired  the  perch 
of  this  lake  as  well  as  those  of  Ambracia  and 
Calydon  *. 

Klisali  being  a  post  station  on  the  main  route 
to  Constantinople,  we  here  change  our  horses 
supplied  by  the  menzil  of  Serres,  and  at  7.50, 
Turkish  time,  pursue  the  foot  of  the  hills,  leav- 
ing on  the  right  several  small  Turkish  vil- 
lages. At  8.30  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Aio  Vaslli  is  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  left, 
and  near  it  a  Turkish  village  named  Doanji  Oglu. 
The  woody  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Khorti4tzi 
rise  steeply  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  beyond  the  western  end  of  the  lake  assume  a 
south-westerly  direction  At  9.10  we  are  opposite 
to  the  summit.  Having  descended  into  marshy 
ground,  towards  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  lake,  we  arrive  opposite  to  the  end  of  it  at 
10.5,  and  then  enter  a  vale  containing  many  dis- 
persed hamlets  and  tjiftliks,  known  collectively  by 
the  name  of  Langaza.  The  Turks  who  inhabit 
them  have  the  reputation  of  being  savage  and  in- 


vi6r€poi  ^  crepoi  iroXXol  KaXv^^y'i  rt  KXttvp^ 
'AfiftpuKi^  r*  ei'(  ir\ovro^6p^,  BoXjij  r  iv\  Xifiy^. 

Archestratos  ap.  Athen.  L  7,  c«  !?• 
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hospitable.  At  10.30  the  hot  baths  of  Langaza 
are  half  a  mile  on  the  right  of  the  road.  Here 
are  two  old  buildings,  in  the  Turkish  style, 
one  of  which  is  in  ruins,  the  other  still  in  use. 
It  consists  of  two  apartments  covered  with  domes, 
of  which  the  outer  is  used  for  dressing,  and  the 
inner  i9  the  bath,  where  the  hot  source  is  re- 
ceived into  a  large  marble  basin  surrounded  with 
seats,  and  overflows  into  the  outer  apaftment. 
The  water  is  almost  tasteless,  and  of  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  heat :  close  by,  there  is  another  hot 
source  rising  amidst  a  great  quantity  of  black 
mud,  into  which  patients  plimge  up  to  their  necks 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  other  chronic  com- 
plaints, and  afterwards  wash  in  the  neighbouring 
water-bath.  Close  to  the  baths  there  is  a  fine 
source  of  cold  water.  A  mile  beyond  the  baths, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  yards  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  rises  an  artificial  height  with  a  flat  top, 
and  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery.  There  is 
another  hill  of  the  same  description  at  the  foot  of 
the  northern  range,  opposite  to  Demiglara,  beyond 
which  village  the  plain  of  Langazd  terminates  in  a 
peaked  rocky  summit  called  Strezi,  on  either  side 
of  which  there  is  a  passage  over  some  lofty  downs 
into  the  great  plain  of  Thessalonica.  Half  an  hour 
from  the  baths  we  leave  on  the  right  Balzina, 
and  then  a  mile  farther  from  our  road  Demi- 
glara, both  considerable  villages,  inhabited  by 
Christians.  Around  these  places  the  valley 
widens.  We  now  enter  a  boghaz,  or  narrow 
glen,  leading  from  the  valley  of  Langaza  into 
the  plain  of  Saloniki.     At  the  entrance  some  re- 
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mains  of  a  wall  constructed  of  mortar  and  small 
stones,  are  seen  on  the  slope  of  either  hill ;  the 
pass,  however,  of  which  these  works  formed  the 
defence,  although  remarkable,  is  not  veiy  im- 
portant,  as  the  passage  over  the.  hills  on  either 
side  is  easy,  particularly  to  the  north.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  pass,  on  a  small  rock  by  the 
side  of  the  paved  road,  the  word  OAIIAI  is  en- 
graved in  large  letters  on  the  rock.  Olpee  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  name  of  the  pass,  derived 
from  iXiTfc,  JEoUct  oXiric,  in  allusion  to  the  ex- 
pectation which  the  traveller  feels  of  being  quickly 
gratified  by  a  view  of  the  maritime  plain  and  sea, 
and  by  the  speedy  termination  of  his  journey. 

At  the  issue  of  the  glen  stand  Khaivat  on  the 
right  and  L4ina  on  the  left.  The  latter  is  very 
small,  but  Khaivat  contains  a  lai^e  church  and 
300  cottages,  inhabited  by  Bulgarian  Christians^ 
a  people  which  occupies,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  large  Greek  villages,  all  the  great 
maritime  plain  of  Lower  Macedonia.  Few  of 
the  women  in  the  Bulgarian  villages  can  speak 
Greek.  The  houses  of  Khaivat,  like  those  of 
the  Bulgarians  in  general,  are  neat  and  com- 
fortable, with  plastered  walls  and  floors,  covered 
with  a  yellow  wash  which  borders  also  the  outside 
of  the  door.  Our  baggage,  which  I  quitted  to 
visit  the  baths,  arrives  at  Khaivat  at  1 1.40. 

Nov.  15. — The  late  x^tf^c^'voc  (so  the  Greeks  call 
a  day  or  two  of  stormy  weather')  has  covered 

^  X^t-fi^y  i>  used  in  the  Od.  X,  v.  522.  as  well  as  by 
sense  of  a  storm  by   Homer,     later  authors. 
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the  mountains  to  the  north  and  west  with  snow, 
and  this  morning  &  strong  gale  from  that  direc- 
Uon  brings  frost  with  it.  At  a  well  and  large 
plane  tree,  a  little  below  the  village,  lies  a  marble 
inscribed  with  characters  of  a  good  time,  but  con- 
taining only  names  K  In  half  an  hour  we  descend 
into  the  plain  of  Saloniki,  and  winding  to  the  left 
along  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Khortiatzi,  enter  at 
the  end  of  another  hour  the  Turkish  cemetery 
which  surrounds  the  city,  and  which  contains 
many  fragments  of  columns  and  sori  dispersed 
among  the  tomb-stones.  The  city  walls  towards 
their  foundations,  are  in  part  composed  of  ancient 
marbles,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  their 
having  followed  the  ancient  line.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  from  Khaivat,  we  enter 
the  Vardar-kapesi,  or  gate  of  the  Vardhari.  In  a 
tree  before  it  hangs  the  body  of  a  robber.  Just 
within  the  gate  the  street  is  crossed  by  an  ancient 
arch  about  14  feet  wide,  supported  by  pilasters, 
which  are  buried  apparently  to  half  their  original 
height.  Below  the  capital  of  each  pilaster,  on  the 
western  side,  a  Roman  togatus  is  represented  in 
relief,  standing  before  a  horse.  The  frize  above 
the  arch  is  decorated  with  the  caput  bovis  united 
by  festoons.  The  whole  construction  consists  of 
large  masses  of  stone,  but  the  monument  could 

'  V.  Inicriptioii,  No.  127.  standing  before  her  with  their 

At  Saloniki  I  saw  a  sepulchral  right  aims  in  their  cloaks.  Be- 

monument  said  to  have  been  low  are  the  words,  Aiovrt  koI 

brought  from  Khaivat,   which  NeucoirdXi  toIq  rvcvoit  Zrparo- 

represents  in  relief  a  woman  vtiK^    koX    NecJCc^Xooc  avrf».*-< 

seated,  and  three  young  men  V.  Inscription,  No.  129. 
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never  have  been  very  magnificent,  and  appears 
hardly  worthy  of  the  time  of  Antony  and  Octavius, 
to  which  it  is  attributed  by  Beaujour,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  a  triumphal  memorial  of  the 
victory  of  Philippi.  Nor  does  an  inscription  below 
the  arch  which  contains  the  names  of  the  eight 
archons  in  whose  magistracy  the  monument  was 
erected  seem  to  favour  his  opinion,  as  the  names 
are  chiefly  Roman,  which  they  would  hardly  hav^ 
been  at  so  early  a  period.  They  are  styled 
Politarchse,  as  when  St.  Paul  visited  Thessalonica  \ 
93  years  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Two  of 
these  magistrates  were  the  gymnasiarch  and  the 
tamias '. 

Nov.  17. — In  the  evening  (being  the  proper  time 
during  the  Ramazan)  I  visit  Musa  (Moses)  Pashi. 
This  is  the  same  gentleman  whom  I  saw  in  exile 
at  'Epakto,  cooking  his  pilaf  with  oil  for  want  of 


'  iffvpoy  roy  'Idoora  Koi  rc- 
ras  d^iXfovg  Ixl  rove  irdXttTa^ 

X^fi '£rapa{av  Be  roy 

o'x\oy  Kal  rove  ToXiirapxac. — 
Act.  Apost  c.  17i  T.  6.  8. 

'  HoXeirap^ovyrmy  2<i»0riira* 
Tpov  rov  KKiordrpag  jcai  Aov- 
Kiov  Uoyrlov  J^KovySov  vlov, 
AvXov  'Aoviov  'La^tlvoVf  ^If^l* 
rpiov  Tov  ^avflTOv,  dkTifjLifrplov 
rov  NccicoiroXeoct  Zti(lXov)  rov 
TLapfityitfyoc  rov  koI  MeyimcoVf 
Fatov  ^AyiXKrfiov  Uorecrov, 
rafiLov  rfc  riSXcMc  Tavpov  rov 
*AfiftiaQ  rov  xal  'PifyXov,  T^/'* 
yaviofyxpvvroc  Tavpov  rov  Tav- 
pov rov  ical  'FfiyXov* 


The  name  of  Cleopatxa,  the 
mother  of  Sosipatrus,  may  per- 
haps have  preceded  that  of  his 
Roman  &ther,  because  she  was 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  fiunfly 
of  Macedonia,  and  NIoopolis 
and  Ammia  may  for  the  same 
reason  have  been  named  instead 
of  the  &thers  of  Demetrius  and 
Taurus.  Taurus,  the  son  of 
Ammia,  and  Taurus,  the  son 
of  Taurus,  had  probably  been 
adopted  by  Regulus,  and  Zoilus 
by  Meniscus. 
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batter,  and  stealing  our  consul's  wood.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  in  Egypt,  whither  he  was 
sent  to  supersede  Mehmet  A\fj  who  was  ordered  by 
the  Porte,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  a  Macedonian, 
to  exchange  the  government  of  Egypt  for  that  of 
Saioniki.  Mehmet  A15^,  however,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
placed so  easily.  Musa  Pasha  had  chiefly  founded 
his  hopes  of  success  on  the  dehlis  in  Mehm^t's 
guard,  Ihe  chiefs  of  whom  were  his  friends  and 
formerlv  in  his  service,  and  attributes  his  failure 
to  the  Kapitan  Pasha,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
been  bribed  by  Mehmet  Alj^  to  delay  a  march  to 
Cairo,  which  had  been  concerted  with  Elfi  and 
four  other  Mamluk  beys,  until  it  was  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  Musd's 
troops  had  a  skirmish  with  Mehmet  Aljr's,  but 
without  any  advantage  on  either  side.  The  Porte, 
convinced  that  their  project  had  failed,  ordered 
Musa  to  assume  the  government  of  Saioniki,  and 
the  Kapit4n  Pashd  to  return  to  Constantinople 
with  his  fleet.  Mus4  came  with  the  fleet  as  far 
as  Cos.  He  affirms  that  Mehm^t's  forces  amount 
only  to  4000  Albanians  and  5000  others,  that  he 
b  detested  for  his  oppressions,  and  for  having 
ruined  commerce,  and  that  no  Red  Sea  goods  can 
pass  the  desert,  as  the  merchants  are  afraid  of 
being  plundered  by  the  Pasha  at  Cairo. 

On  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the 
Turkish  government  assumed  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
solence, and  supported  by  the  French,  immediately 
set  about  attempting  two  objects  upon  which  they 
had  long  fixed  their  wishes,  though  until  that 
moment  without  much  prospect  of  attaining  them  : 
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L  The  extending  of  the  Nizdmi-djedid,  its  imposts 
and  militftry  discipline  over  Rumili ;  2.  The  with- 
drawing from  all  raydhs  the  protections  of  the 
European  courts,  and  particularly  '  the  Russia^ . 
flags  from  the  Greek  ships.  To  effect  the  former 
of  these  objects  a  very  large  force  was  raised  in 
Asia,  and  sent  into  Rumili,  and  for  the  latter  a 
firmahn  had  already  been  issued  Idst  March.  The 
Janissaries  of  Constantinople,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly all  the  Turks  of  the  country  extending 
from  Adrianople  to  the  capital,  having  united 
against  the  Niz&mi,  the  Asiatics  were  entirely 
defeated  and  dispersed  before  they  got  beyond 
Selivria,  where  the  remainder  were  surlrounded 
and  in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  while  their  adver- 
saries threatened  to  march  to  Constsintinople  and 
depose  the  Sultan  as  a  ghidour.  The  project  of 
the  Sultan  was  immediately  renounced  and  the 
Turkish  ministry  changed. 

Salonica,  as  the  Italians  and  English  name  this 
city,  is  by  the  Turks  called  Selanik,  by  the  Greeks 
SaXoviJcn,  and  by  all  the  educated  among  them 
Oco-ffaXovtViy.  Being  situated  in  great  part  upon 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  Sxtremity  of 
that  noble  basin  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf, 
which  is  included  within  the  Capes  Vard&r  and 
Karaburnu,  and  being  surrounded  by  lofty  whit- 
ened walls,  of  which  the  whole  extent,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  city  itself,  is  displayed « to  view  from 
the  sea,  it  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance 
in  approaching  on  that  side.  The  form  of  the  city 
approaches  to  a  half  circle,  of  which  the  diameter 
is  described  by  a  lofty  wall,  flanked  With  towers, 
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extending  a  mile  in  length  along  the  sea  shore, 
and  defeiided  by  three  grelit  towers,  one  at  each 
extremity,  the  third  overlooking  the  skala  or  land- 
ing place,  where  stands  a  small  suburb,  between 
the  tower  and  the  sea  shore.  Since  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  batteries  on  a  level  with  the  water 
have  been  added  to  the  maritime  defences  in  the 
most  important  points,  and  a  fortress,  or  fortified 
inclosure,  has  been  constructed  at  the  western 
angle  of  the  city. 

The  eastern  and  western  walls  follow  the 
edges  of  the  height,  where  it  falls  on  either  side 
towards  a  small  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet, 
and  terminate  above  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel, 
which  has  a  double  inclosure  towards  the  town 
flanked  with  square  towers.  The  heads  of  the 
valleys  on  the  east  and  west  are  separated  only  by 
a  ridge  connecting  the  citadel  with  the  falls  of 
Mount  Khortiatzi,  which  command  it  at  a  short 
range.  The  citadel,  like  that  of  Constantinople,  is 
called  'Eirravvpyiov,  which  the  Turks  have  trans- 
lated into  Yeddi  Kulelar,  the  Seven  Towers ;  for 
doubtless  at  both  places  the  name  is  older  than 
the  Turkish  conquest.  Salonlki  bears  the  usual 
characteristics  of  a  Turkish  town  ;  no  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness  or  convenience  in  the  streets, 
the  exterior  of  the  houses  is  designed  to  conceal 
all  indications  of  wealth,  nor  can  any  correct 
opinion  be  formed  of  the  population  from  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  or  a  visit  to  the  bazar, 
where  crowds  are  collected  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  while  the  rest  of  the  city  is  a 
solitude.     The  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

12 
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town  are  shut  out  from  all  external  view  by  the 
narrow  streets  and  the  high  town  walls,  but 
in  rising  higher,  a  noble  prospect  opens  of  the 
grand  outlines  of  Olympus^  Ossa^  and  PeHum^ 
seen  above  the  promontory  of  Karabumu,  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  to 
the  southward,  and  to  the  westward  the  immense 
level  which  extends  for  50  miles  to  Verria  and 
Vodhena. 

All  the  principal  mosques  were  formerly  Grreek 
churches,  and  two  of  them  were  Pagan  temples, 
which  had  been  converted  into  churches.  The 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  is  still  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  iraXca  Miir/»oiroXcc#  or  more 
vulgarly  Eski  Metropoli  \  an  appellation  employed 
also  by  the  Turks.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  been, 
in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  metropolitan  bishop.  It  is  a  rotunda 
built  of  Roman  bricks,  with  two  doors,  one  to  the 
south,  the  other  to  the  west.  The  thickness  of  the 
walls  below  is  1 8  feet,  their  height  about  50  feet,  the 
diameter  within,  80  feet :  above  these  walls  was  a 
superstructure  of  slighter  dimensions,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  dome  which  crowns  it, 
may  perhaps  have  been  added  when  the  building 
was  converted  to  the  service  of  Christianity.  It  is 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  middle  height  of  the  build- 
ing, which  in  all  is  about  80  feet.  Possibly  these 
windows  also  are  a  Christian  repair,  the  ancient 

^  The  Greeks  of  Macedonia  the  river  Injekara-su  Intzem&- 
are  much  accustomed  to  mix  the  yro,  and  the  Karasmak  Mavroa- 
two  langpiages.    Thus  they  call     m4ki. 
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temple  having  perhaps  been  lighted  from  the  dome. 
The  inside  of  thie  dome  is  adorned  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  buildings  and  saints,  in  mosaic,  in* 
terspersed  with  inscriptions  which,  as  usual  in 
Grreek  churches,  explained  the  subjects,  but  are 
now  too  much  injured  to  be  decypherable,  though 
the  Turks  have  not  destroyed  any  of  these  orna- 
ments, nor  even  a  figure  of  the  Almighty  which 
occupied  a  niche  opposite  to  the  door  where  once 
stood  the  Pagan  idol.  In  one  place  they  have 
supplied  a  fallen  mosaic  with  a  painting  in  imita- 
tion of  it. 

Eski  Djuma,  or  Old  Friday,  is  the  name  of 
another  mosque,  the  masonry  and  form  of  a  great 
part  of  which  shows  that  it  was  once  a  building  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Eski  Mitropoli,  or  perhaps 
still  older,  but  such  have  been  the  repairs  and  al- 
terations which  it  has  undergone  in  its  conversion 
first  into  a  church  and  then  a  mosque,  that  the 
ancient  plan  cannot  easily  he  traced.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  learned  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Venus. 
Ai  Sofia  is  a  mosque,  so  called  by  the  Turks,  and 
which  like  the  celebrated  temple  at  Constantinople, 
was  formerly  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom.  The  Greeks  assert  it  to  have  been  built 
by  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia,  of  Constantinople : 
its  form  at  least  is  similar,  being  that  of  a  Greek 
cross  with  an  octastyle  portico  before  the  door,  and 
a  dome  in  the  centre,  which  is  lined  with  mosaic, 
representing  various  objects  much  defaced;  among 
these  I  can  distinguish  saints  and  palm  trees.  The 
Turks,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom  of  destroying, 
or  at  least  of  hiding  with  a  coat  of  plaster,  the 

VOL.  III.  R 
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figures  in  the  Greek  churches  which  they  have  con- 
verted into  mosques,  have  allowed  all  the  figures  of 
St.  Sophia  to  remain,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece 
in  the  centre,  which  they  have  replaced  by  an  Ara- 
bic inscription,  having  been  justlyshocked,  perhaps, 
by  a  huge  human  face,  looking  down,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen  in  Greek  churches,  and  which  is 
generally  inscribed  with  the  word  UavroKparfap. 
St.  Demetrius  is  a  long  church  with  a  triple  aisle, 
supported  by  a  double  order  of  columns  of  several 
kinds  of  variegated  marble,  and  very  much  resem- 
bling an  old  Latin  churchy  such  as  are  seen  in  Italy, 
Sicily  and  the  Holy  Land.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  built  by  the  Latins  when  in  possession  of  Thes- 
salonica  in  the  13th  century.  Within  this  temple 
a  sepulchral  marble  is  in&erted  in  the  wall,  which 
very  much  resembles  many  similar  monuments  in 
Christendom,  being  in  that  common  form  which  re- 
presents the  end  of  a  sorus  crowned  with  a  pediment 
It  is  ornamented  with  flowers  well  executed,  within 
which  is  an  inscription  in  twenty-two  Greek  Iambic 
verses,  in  honour  of  one  Luke  Spanduni,  who  is 
described  as  a  scion  of  Byzantium  and  the  Hellenes, 
and  who  died  in  the  year  6989,  or  A.D.  1481, 
whence  it  would  seem  that  the  Turks  did  not  de- 
prive the  Greeks  of  their  church  of  St.  Demetrius 
immediately  after  the  conquest.  As  the  verses  on 
this  monument  are  rather  creditable  to  the  learning 
of  that  time,  and  have  been  published  only  by 
Paul  Lucas,  who,  among  other  inaccuracies,  has 
omitted  two  lines,  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  them  ^    The 

*  Av)^»y/ia  BtixOtiQ  rov  rdv  'EXX^vwv  yivov^ 
T^  -KtpidvTi  rov  r&v  tipfrwv  kvkXov, 
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modern  poet,  to  make  his  Hellenic  attempt  the 
more  complete,  has  imitated  the  ancient  character, 
and  avoided  any  division  of  the  words.  The  word 
oSa  shows  that  it  is  a  woman  who  grieves  for  the 
loss  of  Spanduni. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  in  which 
Saloniki  exceeds  any  place  in  Greece,  as  the 
churches  just  mentioned  show,  are  two  of  the  most 
ancient  pulpits  in  existence ;  they  are  single  blocks 
of  variegated  marble,  with  small  steps  cut  in  them. 
One  of  these  /3i?^ara,  as  they  are  still  called  by  the 
Greeks,  is  in  the  mosque  of  Eski  Mitropoli :  the 
other  is  lying  in  the  yard  of  a  church  of  St.  Minas, 
which  is  still  appropriated  to  the  Greek  worship. 

Kal  ri^y  warpiSa  iiiroPefiXjiKitQ,  ol/tiot, 
T^c  j3ap/3ap«ic^c  oh  luricr^i^  KfiKlio^* 
TwK  yap  trarpiKwy  apcrtav  e^rifAfiivo^f 
Xpvcroc  Aairep  riQ  fj  dtrrilp  IbKn^dpo^f 
"EXafnylfeQ  XafJtwptie  rf  tiSv  dpermv  icoXXci, 
^tt^po^ytfy  yap  Kal  dv^ptlay  dtTKiiirat^ 
T^y  T£  i^povtitfiy  Kal  r^v  Itroyofday 
'Oc  PdOpoy  idov  dptriSy  riiy  ky^iiay, 
"AyaXfJLa  Otioy  roic  wdtriy  dy€^€i\OTitt 
BiXytay  de  irdvrac  r^  rQy  \6ytay  aeipfjyt, 
Kal  rjf  yXat^vp^  rov  caXXovc  dyXai^, 
Kol  roic  yeyyaioit  rQy  tpyuy  iforairX^TTWi', 
*£y  Ty  dKfiflf  ^v,  rdy  fuyiaray  iXiri^wy, 

Gtxs  H^^  ^^  ^^  ^  kXIoc  life  itif^e  /uov, 
To  Koiyoy  rXcoc,  4  atipa  rov  'xpvaov  yiyovQ^ 
*H  r^c  ^vffttac  XafAwpa  ^cXori/i/a. 
At  at  r^£  i/i%  jcal  Koiy^g  ivvrv^laQ^ 
OTa  wrioTfiy  M  aolf  0€v  rov  ircidovc, 
^/Xiy  Kt^Xilf  iXwlcf  4^«n),  ^A^^  rip^, 
Tov  Bv^ayrlov  Kal  rtiy  'EXX^ywv  opwiyf. 
*FxoifJiitOii  6   ^vXo£  TOV   Gcov    Aovjcdc   o  2iravrov»'i)c   cV  crcr, 
^X"irO*  iy  fciy^l  ^layovapiov  a^» 

VOL.  III.  R  2  4- 
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Among  the  remains  of  Pagan  times,  may  be  men- 
tioned some  small  portions  of  the  walls,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  follow  the  line 
and  foundations  of  the  inclosure  of  Cassander, 
and  which  being  in  their  general  structure  much 
higher  and  more  solid  than  such  as  the  Ottomans 
build,  seem  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  suc- 
cessive repairs  of  the  Macedonian  work,  before 
the  Turkish  conquest.  Therme  we  can  hardly 
suppose  to  have  been  so  large  as  Thessalanicay 
and  as  it  could  not  have  left  the  citadel  unoccu* 
pied,  probably  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the  sea. 
That  the  main  street,  aild  two  principal  gates, 
and  consequently  the  whole  inclosure,  of  the  Ro- 
man Thessalonica,  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
modem  town,  we  have  an  infallible  proof,  in  two 
ancient  arches  which  still  cross  that  street;  one 
already  mentioned  near  the  Vardar  gate,  the  other 
not  far  from  the  corresponding  gate  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  same  street.  The  latter,  which  had  two 
smaller  lateral  arches  annexed  to  it,  now  destroyed, 
consists  of  two  piers  14  feet  square,  faced  with 
stone,  which  were  covered  on  all  sides  with  a  dou- 
ble  range  of  figures  in  low  relief,  representing  the 
sieges,  battles,  and  triumphs  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
A  great  part  of  the  piers  are  concealed  by  shops  of 
the  bazar,  which  cover  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
figures  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  of  them  on  the 
other.  Entering  a  bakehouse  in  the  latter  situation, 
I  found  the  sculpture  still  more  defaced  than  in 
other  parts,  but  in  none  is  it  in  good  preservation, 
and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very 
declining  period  of  art.     The  arch  which  rests  upon 
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the  piers  is  still  more  deprived  of  its  facing,  and  is 
now  a  mere  mass  of  Roman  tile  and  mortar. 

Zosimus  seems  to  give  some  support  to  the  tra- 
dition which  attributes  this  monument  to  Constan- 
tine,  by  his  remarking,  that  when  Constantino  had 
subdued  the  Sarmatians,  he  went  to  Thessalonica, 
and  there  constructed  a  port^  But  the  execution 
of  the  sculpture  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  age 
of  Theodosius,  whose  victories  over  the  Ooths 
were  a  common  subject  on  the  monuments  of  his 
age. 

To  the  westward  of  this  arch,  near  the  main 
street,  are  the  ruins  of  a  portico  with  a  double 
order  of  architecture,  consisting  of  four  Corinthian 
columns,  not  of  the  best  design  or  execution,  and 
the  shafts  of  which  are  now  half  buried  in  the 
ground.  On  their  architrave  stands  an  upper 
order,  consisting  of  four  plain  pilasters,  on  the  op- 
posite faces  of  which  are  Caryatides,  eight  in  all : 
the  figures  are  of  the  human  size,  or  near  it,  and 
each  of  them  represents  a  di£Perent  subject.  On 
one  of  the  pilasters  the  two  opposite  figures  are 
Leda  and  Ganymede ;  the  former  embraces  the 
swan,  whose  head  reposes  upon  her  breast :  Gany- 
mede is  held  by  the  eagle,  whose  wings  are  spread 
over  his  back,  and  whose  talons  rest  on  his  hips, 
while  the  head  of  the  eagle  reaches  over  the  left: 
shoulder  of  the  youth,  looking  in  his  face.  This  is 
a  very  good  piece  of  sculpture,  and  not  much  in- 
jured by  time.  The  other  figures  seem  inferior 
in  merit  as  they  are  in  preservation ;  nor  can  tlie 
subjects  be  easily  understood.    The  next  to  Gany- 

>  Zosim.  1.  2,  c.  22. 
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mede,  on  the  same  side,  is  a  man  with  a  Phrygian 
bonnet,  at  whose  feet  is  a  bull's  head ;  the  third 
and  fourth  are  females  in  light  drapery,  the  latter 
with  wings.  On  the  opposite  side,  or  that  of  the 
Leda,  the  figures  are  so  much  ruined  that  I  cannot 
distinguish  the  subjects  ^  This  monument  is  in 
the  house  of  a  Jew,  and  is  known  in  the  Spanish 
dialect  of  the  Jews  by  the  name  of  Incantada,  ^^  the 
Enchanted,"  on  the  supposition  that  the  figures  are 
human  beings  petrified  by  the  efiect  of  magic.  Its 
central  position,  and  the  nature  of  the  construc- 
tion, support  the  idqa  that  it  was  connected  with 
the  ancient  agora.  The  space  which  lies  between 
the  sea  and  that  part  of  the  main  street  where  the 
Incantada  and  arch  of  Constantine  are  situated,  is 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  hippodrome, 
noted  for  having  been  the  scene  of  a  promiscuous 
massacre  of  the  assembled  people  of  Thessalonica 
by  order  of  Theodosius  *. 

In  many  parts  of  the  town,  particularly  at  the 
fountains,  sepulchral  stones  and  inscribed  sori  are 
to  be  found.  Wherever  figures  occur  upon  the 
latter,  their  heads  have,  as  usual,  been  destroyed 
by  the  Turks,  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  an  inscription 
that  is  perfect.  The  most  interesting  that  I  have 
observed  are,  1.  A  simple  mnema,  valuable  only 

^  In  the  time  of  Stuart  they  ther  at  his  feel,  and  a  Bac- 

appear  to  haye  been  in  better  chante  playing  on  a  flute  and 

preservation;  for  he  has  given  seen  in  profile.    On  the  archi- 

drawings  of  all  the  figures,  ac-  trave  of  the  columns  he  distin- 

cording  to  which  the  three  re-  g^ished  the  words  yeysyrifiivoy 

maining  on  the  same  side  as  vt6, 

the  Leda  were  a  Flora,  or  Bac-  '  See  Gibbon,  c.  27. 
chante,  a  Bacchus  with  a  pan- 
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for  its  having  a  double  date,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  year  302  in  one  epoch  corresponded  to 
186  in  the  other:  as  the  difference  116  is  the 
exact  interval  between  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
and  the  battle  of  Actium,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  were  the  two  events  from  which  the 
dates  were  taken.  2,  An  epitaph  in  verse,  want- 
ing one  or  two  lines  at  the  beginning,  where  the 
name  of  a  woman  occurred,  whose  husband  Eutro- 
pus  constructed  the  tomb  for  her  and  himself.  In 
two  prose  lines  in  smaller  characters,  which  fol- 
low the  verses,  he  declares  that  whoever  shall 
place  any  other  corpse  in  the  tomb,  except  those 
of  his  children,  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  public  chest 
of  10,200  denaria.  3.  Another  inscription  con- 
tains the  names  of  those  who  contended  for  the 
prize  in  a  certain  funereal  contest,  in  which  there 
were  trials  in  the  pancratitim  and  in  wrestling 
by  boys,  by  young  men,  and  by  adults.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  ;  prior  name  of  each  pair 
was  the  victor '. 


.1. 

'  M.  *lovXiog  'Epfi^c  *lov\l^      X/9  'Epficoi^  r^Bvyatpi^^ffiv 
Ttprlif.  yvvaiKi  cavrov,  Koi  'lov-      liroUif  etovq  tnrfi  tov  koX  /3r. 

2. 


Tolrfo  yap  kv  (laotaiy  cir«liw/iOF  Jt^fKe  yvyaucl 
EtpMKty  lie  dptrfjc  ical  eutfpo&itptis  fuiX*  iiplmrfg, 
Ttiie  hi  tdtfht  rdfov  <l>i\ioi:  ir6(ris  Et^poroc  ahrff 
Olr*  aifff  fUT&iriffBtv  Bnttc  exct  dfiiraveoBai 
^vv  ^iX/p  {vvM^c  dX6xfy  icticXufffuvoy  ahr^ 
TipfjL  iffthifr  fitMov  dXvroic  tnro  yiifxaai  fU}tp«Sp, 
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The  popalatioD  of  Saloniki  is  reckoned  at 
80,000,  but  probably  does  not  exceed  65,000,  of 
whom  35,000  are  Turks,  15,000  Greeks,  and 
13,000  Jews,  the  remainder  Franks  and  Gypsies. 


'£ov   de  rtc  crepov  roXfiii^      Uptndrf hivapta 

Koradiirdai  fiera  to  ifi€  Kara-  Mvpta    Si«r)(f\ia, — ^V«  Inscrip- 
red^yai  x^P^C  ^^^  rixviav    .     .  tion,  No.  138. 
hmoii  rf 

d. 

•  Oi     dyuvtadfuvoi.      Ilai&c 

.     .     .     .      'Pov^  Kai      .     •  wakaivraif  'Eh^palwr  rol  Aov* 

.     .     .     KaXdvhwy  *OKrwlipiiay  kcoc  " Acparoc,  ko2  Z«^9c/ioCf  Mv- 

dyitv  eirercXcVOi|  cirira^ioc  0e-  p^»^y  f^al  J^trlat.     Ilai^ec  iray- 

fidriK(pg     .     .     •     .     r.  (Hi-  Kpanaffral,  Mapn>c   Ka2  Mdfi- 

/3/ov   AcTi^ov  'AxiXXioc*  /icra  /ioc»  livfi^poQ  koI  Aia^vfuyo^, 

6v9(ac  ravpov  koI  furci  dva{iac  ^AyevciwiraXjiy^aMrrocKaiAM- 

•     •     •     j3,  eirl  fiiafMovc  Pi  vird  poc*      ^Ayiveioi  iraycparioffitii, 

upoffaXv/jcnyv  Sctnipov  'lipaicoc  OWXiic  irci^   ScKovr^oc.      'Ar* 

KoffffayBpia      •     •     .     .      koI  Sptif  f  ircfXjTy  IlpiJrac  koI  'Ep^^c. 

iepoK^pvKa  K.  KacciXiov  KciX-  *AyZpAy  wayKparLjif  Neud^^opoc 

Xc0Tov«  ral    "HXcoc. — ^V.    Inscriptioii, 

No.  187. 


The  following  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  Gireek  gen- 
tleman. 

4. 

AovKcoc  JIfrparoyilKjf  rj  fiifrpl  vat  KXcorc^rp^  rp  vlyyp  d  erovc* 


I  was  unable  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  enter  the  citadel. 
It  appears  from  Beaujour,  and 
other  travellers,  that  there  are 
some  columns  of  verd  antique, 
and  an  arch  erected  by  the  city 


in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
his  wife  Faustina,  styled  2e- 
fiatrri^f  and  his  adopted  sons, 
Marcus  Auielius  and  Lucius 
Commodus,  the  former  of  whom 
is  entituled  Cssar. 
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All  the  Turks  of  Mctcedania  who  bear  arms  are 
SpahiS)  Yuruks,  or  Janissaries.  The  Spahis  are 
the  cavalry  found  by  the  holders  of  the  zaims  and 
timaria,  when  called  upon  by  the  government. 
The  Yuruks  cultivate  their  own  lands  chiefly  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  The  Janissaries  are  the 
garrisons  of  the  fortified  places,  among  whom  are 
generally  enrolled  the  greater  part  of  the  heads  of 
families  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures,  or 
who  have  landed  property  in  the  neighbouring 
plain.  A  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  in 
land  is  considered  a  large  estate.  Hadji  Mus- 
tafa, the  Bash  Tjaus  of  the  Janissaries,  has 
seven  tjiftliks  worth  20,000  piastres  a  year  (or 
1200Z.),  though  he  lives  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  thousand.  Under  a  government 
which  makes  every  one  feel  danger  in  displaying 
his  wealth,  and  renders  property  and  life  insecure 
even  to  its  most  favoured  subjects,  the  extremes  of 
parsimony  and  extravagance  are  naturally  to  be 
found.  Turks  as  well  as  Jews  often  carry  the  for- 
mer to  excess,  and  the  latter  is  by  no  means  un- 
common among  the  young  Osmanlis.  An  under- 
employ^  in  the  Mekheme  is  pointed  out  to  me, 
who  in  a  few  years  dissipated  2000  purses  and 
seven  tjiftliks.  These  Turkish  landed  proprietors, 
however,  are  the  persons  of  the  greatest  stability 
in  Turkey ;  and  the  Frank  merchants  who  bargain 
for  their  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  can,  without 
much  risk,  make  advances  upon  their  crops. 

The  Jews  of  Salonlki  are  descended  from  the 
largest  of  those  colonies,  which  settled  in  Greece 
at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  Spain  at  the 
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end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  have  become  Muaulmans  since 
that  time,  though  without  being  altogether  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Osmanlls^  and  forming  a  sepa- 
rate class  under  the  denomination  of  Mamhis. 
Inheriting  the  Jewish  spirit  of  parsimony  and  in- 
dustry, they  are  generally  rich,  and  among  them 
are  some  of  the  wealthiest  Turks  at  Saloniki. 
Hassdn  Adjik,  one  of  the  ministry  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  his  brother,  who  is  Gumrukji,  or  collector 
of  the  customs  at  Salonikii  are  Mamlns.  They 
are  naturally  objects  of  extreme  dislike  to  the 
idle,  poor,  and  profligate  Janissaries  of  the  lower 
class.  They  go  to  mosque  regularly,  and  conform 
to  the  Mahometan  religion  in  externals,  but  are 
reproached  by  the  other  Turks  with  having  secret 
meetings  and  ceremonies,  with  other  peculiarities 
of  which  the  best  attested  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language.  They  are  said  to  be  di- 
vided  into  three  tribes,  two  of  whom  will  not  inter- 
marry with  the  third,  nor  will  the  latter  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Osmanlis. 

The  9roXtr€ia,  or  Greek  community ,  is  presided  over 
by  the  metropolitan  bishop,  who  with  the  arehons 
arranges  all  civil  disputes  in  which  Turks  are  not 
concerned,  unless  when  the  Christians  think  fit  to 
resort  to  the  Mekheme. 

By  a  strange  distortion  of  ancient  geography, 
Thessalonica  and  Berrhcea  are  ecclesiastically 
inap'^laif    or  provinces   of  Thessaly  * ;    thus   the 

*  This  false  chorography  is  and  we  find  it  in  the  twelfth, 
as  old  as  the  ninth  century;      in AnnaComnena(l.  14, e.  10.) 
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bbhop  of  Thessalonica  is  styled  vircprcjuoc  «cac  c^op- 
j(pc  ira<nyc  BerraXtoc ;  he  claims  the  privilege  of 
the  epithet  irovayib^raroc  in  his  own  province,  but 
elsewhere  is  intitled  only,  like  other  metropolitans, 
to  the  Tavupirraroq.  The  bishopries  of  his  pro- 
vince are  Kitro,  Kampania,  Platamona  together 
with  Lykostomo,  Servia,  Petra,  Ardhameri,  of 
which  the  residence  is  Galatista,  and  lerisso  which 
includes  the  Aion  Oros. 

There  are  some  opulent  Greek  merchants  at 
Saloniki,  most  of  whom  are  indebted  fof  the  un- 
disturbed possession  and  increase  of  their  wealth 
to  the  protection  which  they  have  enjoyed  as 
dragomans  or  barataires  of  the  European  mis- 
sions. Now  that  these  protections  are  about  to  be 
abolished,  their  situation  will  be  much  more  pre- 
carious. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  kharatj  paid  by  the 
rayahs ;  the  first,  called  edina,  is  of  3  piastres,  to 
which  boys  under  14  are  subject,  but  which  is 
generally  exacted  from  all  under  11  ;  the  second, 
the  e&at,  of  6  piastres,  is  paid  by  artisans,  servants, 
and  all  the  poor,  even  beggars ;  the  third,  alia, 
taken  from  all  the  classes  above  the  last,  amounts 
at  Salonica  to  12  piastres  a  head.  Mr.  N — ,  the 
principal  Greek  merchant,  who  is  procurator  for 
Mount  Athos,  informs  me  that  he  pays  only  3600 
kharatj es  for  the  whole  population  of  the  peninsula, 
though  there  are  4000  monks  alone,  besides  laics. 


who  with  all  her  learning  seems     founds  Philippi  with  Philippo- 
to  have  known  but  little   of     polls,  1.  5,  c.  3. 
ancient  geography,  for  she  con- 
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It  is  almost  the  only  place  where  the  khar4tj  is  un- 
derrated. Those  who  farm  it  having  generally  the 
means  of  making  good  their  claims  for  an  increase 
in  the  rayah  population,  it  most  frequently  hap- 
pens that  individuals  pay  more  than  the  regulated 
sum,  and  scarcely  ever  the  reverse.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  upon  for  the  double  or  triple. 
The  Turks  are  probably  aware  that  Mount  Athos  is 
rated  below  its  numbers,  but  being  the  abode  of  per- 
sons devoted  to  religion,  it  is  intitled  to  favour  by  the 
Turkish  usages,  for  custom  is  a  powerful  argument 
among  them,  though  seldom  employed,  as  in  the 
instance  just  mentioned,  for  the  benefit  of  any  but 
themselves.  A  Pasha  of  Saloniki  having  received 
orders  to  join  the  Grand  Vezir's  army,  was  waited 
upon  by  a  merchant  acting  as  English  consul, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  about  30/.  My  friend, 
said  he,  where  am  I  to  find  a  par4  ?  I  have  not 
money  to  pay  the  bread  I  have  been  eating  here ; 
the  Porte  indeed  has  sent  me  500  purses,  but  it 
will  not  discharge  one  fourth  of  my  debte.  At 
least,  says  the  consul,  you  will  give  me  an  ac- 
knowledgment in  writing.  Adet  deil:  it  is  not 
the  custom ;  was  the  only  reply.  It  is  the  custom 
to  admit  Christians  to  see  the  mosques  of  Saloniki, 
which  have  been  once  churches,  probably  because 
the  imam  gets  a  fee  by  it. 

The  menials  of  a  Turkish  family  at  Saloniki, 
such  as  the  kahuedji,  tutunji,  akhdji  \  receive 
about  10  piastres  (12  shillings  sterling)  a  month. 
A  yazjl,   or  scribe,  30  piastres.      Greek  women 

'  Coffee-man,  smoke-inan.  cook. 
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servants  in  the  Frank  families  have  about  50 
piastres  a  year,  with  some  articles  of  clothing ; 
in  all  cases  with  board.  The  finest  bread  is  now 
15  paras  the  oke  of  2flbs.y  and  mutton  18  or  20 
paras  an  oke ;  beef  only  8  or  10,  as  it  is  consumed 
only  by  Jews  and  Franks.  The  ordinary  price  of 
silk  is  50  piastres  the  oke ;  and  almost  every  family 
raises  silkworms.  Ordinary  cotton  and  woollen 
stafis  for  the  clothing  of  the  common  people  are 
also  woven  in  the  private  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
cotton  towels  are  made  here,  sometimes  with  a 
border  of  gold  threads,  for  the  v/i^ifiov,  or  washing 
of  the  upper  classes  before  and  after  meals,  which 
in  every  part  of  Greece  is  practised  as  in  the  time  of 
Homer'.  Silken  gauze  for  shirts  and  mosquito  cur- 
tains, are  another  fabric  of  the  city,  but  the  chief 
manufacture  is  the  tanning  and  dyeing  of  leather, 
which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Janissaries. 
The  commerce  of  Saloniki  has  very  much  declined 
during  the  war,  and  even  since  Beaujour  described 
it  in  1797.  Tobacco  sent  from  hence  in  imperial 
ships  is  now  the  only  considerable  export.  No  Eng- 
lish ship  has  loaded  here  for  12  years.  The  beys 
have  their  magazines  full  of  corn,  which  by  a  fir- 
mahn  of  the  Porte,  issued  last  year  and  renewed  this 
year,  they  are  forbidden  from  sending  to  Christen- 

'  Xipytfta  3*  afifiiroXoi  irpo^of  iiri^evi  <pipovaa 
KaXjj  Xpvctlri  vwip  dpyvpioto  XiflriTot 
m^l/aoeai.       .  *     Od.  A.  v.  136. 

But  we  must  now  read  copper  and  tin  instead  of  gold  and 
silver,  even  in  tlie  case  of  Pashas. 
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dom.  Meantime  the  Porte  demands  a  certain  pro- 
portion from  all  the  most  productive  com  countries 
of  the  empire,  Macedonia  among  the  rest,  at  a  low 
price,  on  the  pretence  of  fitting  out  fleets  and 
armies.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  last  year, 
when  the  price  of  corn  at  Athens  was  very  high,  it 
was  sold  by  the  government  at  Constantinople  to 
foreigners,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  might 
have  received  for  it  in  Greece,  including  the  ex- 
pence  of  sending  it  there.  Three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  Stambul  kila  of  wheat  might  be  procured 
here  in  a  month,  and  cattle  in  any  number  that 
could  be  required.  The  Beys  of  Saloniki  suffer 
more  than  the  more  distant  landlords,  because  the 
smuggling  of  com  can  be  more  easily  carried  on 
from  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  In  general  the 
orders  of  the  Porte  against  the  exportation  of  com 
are  converted  into  a  source  of  profit  to  the  local 
govemor ;  but  in  a  fortified  place,  under  the  eyes 
of  a  Pasha,  and  in  time  of  war,  more  attention  to 
the  imperial  orders  is  necessary. 

In  reading  descriptions  of  China  one  is  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  the  customs  of  that  country 
with  those  of  Turkey,  arising  from  the  same  Tartar 
origin.  Their  dress  and  architecture,  their  custom 
of  interchanging  presents,  their  habit  of  smoking, 
and  the  amusements  at  their  festivals,  are  almost 
identical.  Public  employments  are  generally  venal, 
in  spite  of  the  Sovereign.  The  quantity  of  escort 
when  a  man  goes  out,  is  the  measure  of  his  gran- 
deur. It  is  unpolite  to  speak  of*any  but  agreeable 
subjects  at  visits,  and  even  to  use  certain  words  con- 
veying hateful  ideas.    The  Emperor  gives  only  two 
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audiences  to  ambassadors,  one  at  coming,  the  other 
at  departing.  When  a  great  man  passes  through 
the  streets,  his  approach  is  indicated  by  a  small 
drum.  A  drum  marks  the  watches  of  the  night. 
Provincial  governors  are  changed  very  frequently. 

Tjay,  of  which  word  tea  is  the  softened  English 
form^  preserves  its  original  sound  from  Japan  to 
the  Adriatic.  From  the  Lettres  'Edifiantes,  we 
learn  that  the  Mongol  Tartars  distinguish  black 
tea  by  the  name  Kara  Tjay,  like  the  Turks.  The 
latter,  however,  now  make  very  little  use  of  tea, 
except  medicinally,  nor  is  any  brought  to  them 
overland  as  formerly,  their  supply  being  entirely, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  greater  part  of  their  coffee, 
from  Europe.  In  Barbary  the  custom  of  drinking 
tea,  particularly  green  tea,  still  prevails. 

There  are  many  words  in  Turkish,  which  having 
been  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  seem  to  show  that 
the  Turks  had  not  in  their  own  country  the  objects 
expressed  by  them ;  for  example,  hUk  stork,  Ihn&n 
port,  ker&md  tile.  The  borrowing  of  titles  is  more 
easily  accounted  for,  as  Effendi  from  avBivrnq* 
Effendem  in  Turkish,  and  av0cvr^/uov  or  more  vul- 
garly a^vriipLov  in  Greek,  is  the  common  mode  of 
addressing  a  gentleman  among  both  people. 

The  Turks  have  a  certain  manly  politeness, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  modes  of  deceit, 
and  which  seldom  fails  in  giving  strangers  an  er- 
roneous impression  of  their  real  character.  It 
covers  a  rooted  aversion  to  all  European  nations, 
as  well  as  to  the  individuals  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  any  dealings  with  these  plausible 
barbarians.     Though  in  the  most  splendid  sera  of 
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their  history  their  feelings  may  have  been  those  of 
contempt^  founded  upon  ignorance,  fanaticism  and 
the  pride  of  conquest,  it  has  been  changed  by  their 
weakness  and  their  dread  of  the  Christians  of 
Europe,  into  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hatred.  Thus 
there  are  two  things  which  the  European  who  has 
any  political  dealings  with  the  Turk,  should  never 
lose  sight  of :  1 ,  that  he  hates  us  :  2,  that  he  fears 
us.  By  the  latter  only  can  we  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  the  former,  added  as  it  is,  to  the  most  pro- 
found dissimulation,  a  keen  sense  of  self-interest, 
and  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  defending  it. 
The  Turks  have  so  long  experienced  the  advantages 
of  conduct  founded  on  this  basis,  and  that  of  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  several  European  powers, 
that  we  may  rely  upon  their  adhering  to  it,  as  long 
as  they  have  a  foot  of  land  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  To  say  that  the  Turks  have  more  honour 
and  honesty  than  their  Christian  subjects,  is  a  poor 
commendation  :  they  have  not  the  same  necessity 
for  the  practice  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  What 
other  arms  against  their  tyrants,  are  left  to  the  un- 
fortunate rayahs  ! 

It  is  not  in  the  materials,  but  in  the  machinery 
of  war,  that  the  Turks  are  defective,  and  have 
hence  become  contemptible  as  a  military  power : 
they  possess  great  numbers  of  armed  men,  strong, 
courageous,  and  enduring,  and  who,  if  properly 
managed,  might  oppose  the  most  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  march  of  a  numerous  regular  army 
through  Turkey,  where  supplies  are  so  scanty. 
Their  very  irregularity  would  in  some  respects 
render  them  more  destructive  to  the  formal  tactics 
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of  an  European  power.  But  this  powerful  engine 
is  rendered  inefficient  by  the  impotence  of  the 
government :  repeated  firmdhns,  which  have  lately 
arrived  at  Saloniki  for  the  movement  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops  to  the  northward,  have  produced 
only  the  march  of  a  few  Janissaries  from  this  city. 
All  the  Yuruks  and  Janissaries  of  the  subordinate 
towns  have  pleaded  the  insufficiency  of  their  force 
for  their  own  defence,  and  yet  Macedonia  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  military  provinces  in  the 
empire.  The  Albanians  justly  hold  both  Janissa- 
ries and  Yuruks  cheap  in  comparison  of  them- 
selves; but  they  have  a  considerable  respect  for 
the  Turkish  cavalry. 
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Departora  from  Salontki— Teke^— Biidge  of  the  Vardbari  or 
Aadui — ^Alakliaii  or  Apostoliu — ^PeMi— Yenidje,  or  linniUa 
—  Paleokastro  —  River  of  Moglena  —  YodhenlL,  Edet$a — 
Yladova — ^Ancient  Inscriptions  at  Vodhena — Via  Egnatia — 
Niausta,  Citium — ^Verria,  Berrhcea — Kastanii — Mount  Ber^ 
nittim— 'Khadova — Plain  of  Budjfi — ^DjumH — Eordcea — SoH- 
naxia — Kozani. 

Nov.  26. — From  Salonlki  to  Alaklisi  in  five  hours 
and  fifly  minutes,  with  menzil  horses  and  bag- 
gage, and  deducting  halts.  The  road  lies  all  the 
way  through  the  plain.  At  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  city  a  rivulet  named  Galliko  crosses  the 
road  and  flows  directly  to  the  gulf;  half  an  hour 
beyond  it  is  Tekeli,  a  small  village,  where  the 
horses  are  changed ;  and  an  hour  and  a  half  far- 
ther a  bridge  over  the  river  Axius^  now  called  Vard- 
hdri^,  by  which  name  it  was  known  before  the 
twelfth  century,  as  appears  from  Anna  Com- 
nena*.  To  the  right,  between  Tekeli  and  the 
bridge,  two  pointed  tumuli  are  very  conspicuous 
objects ;  one  in  particular  is  of  uncommon  magni- 
tude. The  bridge  of  the  Vardh&ri  is  about  1800 
feet  long,  and  crosses  an  island  lying  in  the  middle 

'  BapSapioF.  '  Anna  Comnena,  1.  1,  p.  IS.     Paris. 
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of  the  river,  which  occupies  about  a  third  of  the 
whole  breadth  between  the  banks.  The  stream  is 
now  rapid^  deep,  and  swollen  with  rain,  though 
not  so  high  as  it  usually  is  in  winter.  Below  the 
bridge,  about  midway  to  the  mouth,  the  river 
leaves  Kulakid,  a  large  Greek  village,  at  no  g^eat 
distance  on  the  left,  and  widens  so  much  before  it 
meets  the  sea,  as  to  be  near  two  miles  in  breadth. 
Knlakia,  which  is  in  the  road  from  Saloniki  to 
Katerina  as  well  as  to  V^rria,  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  r^c  KojuiraviaC}  one  of  the  subordinates 
of  the  metropolitan  despot  of  Thessalonica.  The 
bishop  of  Campania  formerly  resided  at  Kapso* 
kh6ri,  another  Greek  village,  situated  between  the 
Karasmak,  or  Mavpovipij  and  the  Injekara,  or 
Burrpirla,  in  a  well-wooded  part  of  the  plains, 
around  which  are  some  other  Greek  villages. 
All  the  rest  of  the  population  of  these  great  plains 
of  Ijower  Macedonia  consists  of  Bulgarian  culti- 
vators of  the  Turkish  tjiftliks  which  are  dispersed 
over  it. 

One  hour  and  ten  minutes  beyond  the  bridge,  a 
small  flat-topped  height  is  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  scnne  ancient  founda^ 
tions,  and  around  it  a  Turkish  burying  ground,  in 
which  are  many  fluted  and  plain  shafts,  and  other 
fragments  of  architecture,  together  with  a  pedestal 
bearing  an  imperfect  inscription.  This  place  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  south-eaatem  ex*' 
tremity  of  a  high  mountain,  which  stretches  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vardhari  in  the  direction  of 
Vodhena.  The  valley  of  that  river  is  seen  to  our 
right  branching  to  a  considerable  distance  among 
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the  mountains.  Midway  between  the  artificial 
height  and  Aldklisi,  which  is  1  hour  and  10 
minutes  beyond  it,  a  tumulus  rises  close  to  the 
road  on  the  right,  then  five  more,  nearly  in 
a  line,  the  last  of  which  is  at  a  musquet  shot 
from  Alaklisi.  These  tumuli  stand  on.  the  last 
slope  of  the  mountain,  where  a  mile  on  the  left 
begins  an  immense  marsh,  which  extends  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  southward  towards  the  sea,  and  west- 
ward towards  the  Olympene  range  of  mountains 
which  border  the  plains  on  the  west.  The  tumulus 
nearest  to  Alaklisi  is  a  great  heap  of  earth  based 
upon  the  rock,  which  all  around  is  covered  only 
with  a  thin  layer  of  mould.  An  opening  cut  in  the 
rock,  covered  above  with  a  semicircular  arched 
roof  of  masonry,  and  having  a  small  chamber  on 
either  side  of  it,  leads  on  a  descent  33  feet  long,  to 
two  chambers,  which  are  excavated  in  the  rock, 
under  the  centre  of  the 
tumulus,  and  are  now 
nearly  filled  with  the 
earth  washed  into  them 
through  the  entrance. 
Of  these,  the  first  cham- 
ber is  66  feet  long  and 
10.9  broad,  the  inner 
13^  by  IH. 

The  plain  between  Saloniki  and  Alaklisi  is  by 
no  means  so  well  cultivated  or  peopled. as  that  of 
Serres,  on  the  road  we  met  only  some  small  cara- 
vans of  camels ;  but  it  feeds  a  great  number  of 
herds  and  flocks,  and  abounds  in  hares,  plovers, 
and  woodcocks.     On  this  lake  there  are  myriads  of 
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the  duck  tribe  in  the  winter ;  and  partridges  of  the 
red-legged  species  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  The 
English  breed  has  been  introduced  by  some  of  the 
merchants  of  Saloniki,  bat  has  not  propagated  far 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Alaklisi, 
meaning  in  Turkish  Godchurch,  is  by  the  Greeks 
named  orovc  'AirocrroXovC)  and  by  the  Bulgarians 
Postol.  It  contains  40  or  50  poor  cottages,  and 
belongs  to  Selim  Bey,  of  Saloniki,  who  maintains 
here  an  Albanian  Subashi,  with  a  small  guard. 
The  village  is  not  in  the  direct  road  to  Yenidje, 
but  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  it. 

Nov.  27. — On  the  descent  from  Alaklisi  into  the 
main  route,  the  fields  are  covered  with  fragments 
of  former  buildings,  and  of  ancient  pottery,  such 
as  are  generally  observable  on  the  sites  of  Hellenic 
cities.  The  foundations  of  a  wall  of  the  construc- 
tion of  those  times  is  seen  at  right  angled  to  the 
road,  and  terminating  apparently  at  the  marsh,  the 
edge  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  road  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  A  little  beyond  these  foundations, 
following  the  road  towards  Yenidje,  occurs  a  foun- 
tain, below  which,  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  is  a 
small  village,  named  Neokhori  or  Yenikiuy,  where 
alow  mound  of  considerable  extent,  and  apparently 
artificial,  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  defence 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  marsh.  At  20 
minutes  from  Alaklisi,  and  10  beyond  the  first 
fountain,  is  another  much  more  copious  source, 
which  is  received  into  a  square  reservoir  of  ma- 
sonry, and  flows  out  of  it  in  a  stream  to  the  marsh. 
This  source  is  called  by  the  Bulgarians  Pel,  and 
by  the  Greeks  UiXXn.     As  the  ancient  cities  of 
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Greece  often  derived  their  names  from  a  rivier  or 
fountain,  the  same  may  have  occurred  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  celebrated  capital  of  Philip  and  his 
successors^  which  the  description  of  Livy ,  compared 
with  the  tumuli  and  other  ancient  remains,  clearly 
show  to  have  stood  in  this  situation.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  name  of  Pella  had  survived  even  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  and  had  reverted  to  the  fountain 
to  which  it  was  originally  attached.  The  word 
was  appropriate  to  a  fountain,  whether  derived  from 
the  same  etymon  as  viXXfi  mtdctrumy  or  from  irtXoc 
black,  an  epithet  which  has  been  very  generally 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  source  of  water,  from 
the  fiXav  vSb^p  of  Homer  to  the  mavrom&ti  of  the 
present  day.  Below  the  fountain  are  some  remains 
of  buildings,  said  to- have  been  baths,  and  still  called 
ra  Aovrpa.  The  baths  of  Pella  are  alluded  to  by  a 
comic  poet  cited  by  Athenseus  ^  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  taste  of  the  water,  but  it  has  a 
slight  degree  of  warmth,  which  perhaps  might  not 
be  perceptible  in  summer.  The  reservoir  stands 
upon  the  foundationsof  a  Hellenic  wall,  above  which, 
in  a  corn-field,  is  a  lai^e  piece  of  masonry,  con- 
structed with  mortar :  all  the  cultivated  land  around 
is  covered  with  pottery  and  stones,  and  hereabout 
the  coins  which  the  labourers  of  Aliklisi  collect  in 
great  abundance,  are  chiefly  found. 

Eight  minutes  beyond  the  baths  begins  a  second 
line  o^  tumuli,  of  which  there  are  three  parallel  to 
the  road,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  it.  The 
westernmost,  or  last  towards  Yenidj^,  is  the  largest 

*  Macho  ap.  Athen.  1.  8,  c,  9. 
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of  all,'  and  has  either  been  excavated,  or  has  fallen 
in  by  natural  decay,  for  it  now  exhibits  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  double  summit,  with  a  hollow  in  the 
middle.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
8<Mne  of  these  tumuli'  were  royal  sepulchres, 
especially  the  last  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  nearest 
to  Alaklisi,  which  contains  chambers  in  the  rock ; 
but  as  we  are  informed  upon  good  authority  that 
JBgse;  continued  to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  royal 
family,  even  after  the  seat  of  gor^mment  was  trans^ 
ferred  to  Pella,  that  the  body  of  Alexander  was 
destined  to  be  sent  to  the  same  place,  had  not  Pto* 
lemy  caused  it  to  be  carried. to  Egypt  ^  and  that 
Philip  'Aridaeus,  his  wife  Eurydice,  and  her  mo^ 
ther  Cynna,  were  buried  at  iEgss  by  Cassander  ^ ; 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  tumuli  of  Pella  are  the 
tombs  of  some  of  the  noble  families  of  Macedonia^ 
That  which  I  examined  near  Al&klisi  might  have 
been  the  receptacle  of  a  &mily  during  a  long  sue* 
cession  of  ages,  and  fibm  the  arched  entrance  it 
seems  to  have  l>een  used  for  this  purpose,  as  late 
as  the  Roman  Empire. 

Although  so  little  remains. of  PeUa^  a  tolerable 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent  and  general  plan 
by  means  of  the  description*  of  livy,  compared  with 
the  existing  traces.  The  interval  between  the 
westernmost  of  the  eastern  tumuli  and  the  eastern* 
most  of  the  western  was  probably  something  more 
than  the  maximum  of  the  diameter  of  the  city,  as 
we  cannot  but  suppose  these  monuments  to  have 

*  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  6. 

'  Diedor.  1.  19,  c.  52.     Diyllns  ap.  Atheo.  1.  4,  c.  14. 
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stood  on  the  oatside  of  the  walls.  Its  circam* 
ference/  thereforei  was  about  three  miles.  The 
two  sources  were  probably  about  the  centre  of  the 
site,  and  the  modem  road  may  possibly  be  in  the 
exact  line  of  a  main  street  which  traversed  it  from 
east  to  west.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Alcidemus 
is  the  only  public  building  mentioned  in  his- 
tory \  but  of  its  exact  situation  we  must  remain 
in  ignorance,  unless  some  excavation  or  accidental 
discovery  should  hereafter  reveal  it.  Of  the  con- 
struction of  the  city  towards  the  lake,  the  historian 
has  left  us  the  following  description,  derived  un- 
doubtedly from  Poly  bins :  **  Pella  stands  upon  a 
height  sloping  to  the  southwest,  and  is  bounded  by 
marshes,  which  are  impassable  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  and  are  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  a  lakei 
The  citadel  rises  like  an  island  from  the  part  of 
the  marsh  nearest  to  the  city,  being  built  upon  an 
immense  embankment  which  defies  all  injury  from 
the  waters ;  though  appearing  at  a  distance  to  be 
united  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  it  is  in  realily  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  wet  ditch,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge,  so  that  no  access  whatever  is  afforded  to  an 
enemy,  nor  can  any  prisoner  whom  the  king  may 
confine  in  the  castle  escape  but  by  the  easily- 
guarded  bridge.  In  this  fortress  was  the  ro^ 
treasure*.*' 


'  Liv.  ].  42,  c.  51.  The  passage  is  as  follows: — 

'  The  word  arx  is  wanting  **  Sita  est  in  tumulo,  vergente 

in  our  copies  of  Livy,  but  seems  in  oocidentem  hybemum ;  dn- 

absolutely  necessary,  both  to  gunt   paludes    inezsupeiabilis 

the  sense   and  the  grammar,  altitudinis    sestate    et   hyeme 
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The  mound  near  Neokh6ri  marks  perhaps  the 
line  where  the  wall  was  separated  by  the  wet 
ditch  from  the  citadel^  but  no  vestiges  of  the 
island  are  to  be  perceived,  which  is  not  surprising 
as  the  citadel  of  Pella  has  now  for  not  less  pro- 
bably than  fifteen  centuries  been  abandoned  to 
the  incroachments  of  the  lake  and  the  effects  of  the 
seasons.  Beaujour  asserts  that  he  saw  the  re- 
mains of  a  port,  and  of  a  nicely-levelled  canal 
communicating  from  the  port  to  the  sea '.  I  am 
informed,  that  in  summer  when  the  marsh  recedes 
from  its  present  limits,  some  remains  of  a  canal 
may  be  traced  from  the  heights  above  Aldklisi, 
but  as  to  the  port,  I  can  neither  perceive  the  least 
traces  of  it,  nor  can  I  discover  where  M.  Beaujour 
found  any  mention  of  it  in  ancient  history.  No- 
thing seems,  to  have  been  wanted  for  a  water 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  sea  but 
to  clear  a  passage  through  the  marshes,  which  in 
all  the  deeper  parts  are  capable  of  receiving  ves- 
seb  of  a  considerable  draught  of  water.  Scylax 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  fact,  for  he 
merely  states  that  there  was  a  navigation  from  the 


qua*  restagnantes  fiidunt  la- 
ciu.  In  ipsa  palude,  qua 
pzoxima  nrbi  est,  (arx)  velut 
insnla  eminet,  aggeri  opens  in- 
gentis  impoaita :  qui  et  munun 
tnatineat  et  humore  dxcumfuBse 
palttdis  nihil  Isedatur.  Muro 
urbis  conjuncta  procul  videtur : 
diyiaa  est  intermurali  amni  et 
eadem  ponte  juncta:  ut  nee 
obpugnante  extemo  aditum  ab 


ulla  parte  habeat,  nee  si  quern 
ibi  rex  indudat,  ullum  nisi  per 
£M:illimae  custodisB  pontem  ef- 
fttgium.  Et  gaza  regia  in  eo 
loco  erat". — Liv.  1.  44,  c.  46. 
^  On  voit  encore  le  pour- 
tour  de  son  magnifique  port  et 
les  vestiges  du  canal  qui  joig- 
noit  ce  port  a  la  mer  par  le 
niveau  le  mienx  entendu. — 
Beaujour,  tome  i.  p.  87,  note. 
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sea  by  the  Lydias  to  the  royal  residence  of  Mace- 
donin  \  which  was  120  stadea  in  length  exclusive 
of  the  Lydias '.  The  lake  was  named  Borboros, 
as  appears  from  anepigram,  in  which  Aristotle 
was  reproached  for  preferring  a  residence  near  the 
Borborus  to  that  of  the  Academy '« 

From  the  baths  of  Pella  to  Yenidj^  is  a  ride 
of  50  minutes.  Two  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
last  tumulus  of  Pella  is  the  village  of  Alatjaush* 
luk,  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  moantain. 
Idnnitza,  or  Ghiinitza^,  more  commonly  known 
to  the  inhabitants^  being  chiefly  Turks,  by  the 
corrupted  Turkish  form  of  Yenidj^,  appears,  to 
have  declined  considerably  of  late  years,  as  the 
nnmber  of  houses  is  now  by  no  means  propor- 
tioned, to  the  eight  minarets  which  the  town  still 
exhibits.  There  are  however  several  good  Turkish 
dwellings,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  that  of 
Abdurrahman  Bey,  an  Osmanli  of  an  ancient  fa* 
mily,  and  possessor  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 

*  Scylax  in  Mcuce&^Wa.   The  can  be  little  dQubt  that  it  waa 

text  is  corrupted,  and  the  com-  the  former,  as  there  could  not 

mentators  differ  as  to  whether  have  been  any  navigation  to 

the  emendation  should  be  IIcXAa  within  many  miles  of  JSgse. 

lir^Xtc  or  ir6\tt  AlyaL     There  '  Strabo,  (Epit  L  7>)  p.  830. 

'  'Oc  2ca  n)v  &Kpanl  ycurrftoQ  fturiy  itkero  valu¥ 
*Avr*  ^AKaBfffuia^  Bopjidpov  <v  Tpoxodift 
>    Theocrit.  Chius  ap.  Plutarch  de  £xiL  et  Euaeb. 

'  According  to  Archestratus  it  mis,  of  great  size,  and  particu- 
produced  a  fish  called  the  Chro-     larly  &t  in  summer. 

Tor  xp^liiv  iy  UiXKjf  X//i//]|  fUyay'  £9ri  Si  wimr 

^Ay  dipoc  f.  Archest,  ap.  Atheii.  1.  7>  c.  24. 
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neighbouring  lauds,  which  produce  grain,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  last  of  these,  which  occupies 
most  of  the  .land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Yenidje,  is  renowned  in  every  part  of  Turkey  for 
its  aromatic  tutun,  which,  together  with  coffee,  sup- 
plies the  Turks  with  a  stimulant  at  least  as  agree- 
able as  the  meagre  ill-made  wines  of  modem 
Greece.  The  leaves  have  been  lately  gathered, 
strung  together,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  which  opera- 
tions are  chiefly. performed  by  the  women  :  every 
wall  in  the  town  is  now  festooned  with  tobacco 
leaves,  but  particularly  the  open  gall^es  which 
surround  all  the  houses,  and  into  which  the 
inner  chambers  open.  As  the  apartments  in 
general  have  hearths  only,  without  chimneys, 
the  smoke  of  the  wood  which  is  burnt  upon 
them  circulates  amidst  the  tobacco  leaves,  and 
gives  the  tobacco  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  Italians 
object  to,  but  Turks  admire.  The  herb  of  Yenidje 
is  of  the  species  called  garden  tobacco,  and  has  a 
small  yellowish  leaf.  The  territory  yields  in  good 
years  2000  bales  of  80  okes.  The  late  harvest  of 
com  has  been  abundant,  and  the  Bey  has  his 
granaries  overflowing  for  want  of  a  market. 

Yenidj^  is  commonly  known  among  the  Turks 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country  by  the  name  of 
Vardar  Yenidje,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Karasu 
Yenidje,  still  more  renowned  for  its  tobacco,  and 
which  is  situated  about  as  far  from  the  Nestus  or 
Karasu  eastward,  as  the  Vardar  Yenidj^  is  to  the 
westward   of  the   Axvus^.     The  lofty   and  con- 

'  So  poor  is  the  Turkish  nomenclature,  that  black  and 
language   in   its  geographical     white  mountains,  and   black. 
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spicuous  mountain  which  rises  behind  Pella  and 
Yenidje,  is  named  by  the  Bulgarians  Paik,  and  by 
the  Greeks  the  mountain  of  lannitza.  The  ancient 
name  I  know  not  where  to  look  for.  On  the 
southern  side  it  is  for  the  most  part  bare  and 
rocky,  but  on  the  summit  and  northern  face  it 
contains  forests  chiefly  of  chestnut  trees.  Beyond 
it  is  the  district  named  by  the  Christians  Mogieni, 
and  by  the  Turks  Karadj6vasi,  into  which  there  is 
a  direct  road  across  the  mountain  from  Yenidje, 
but  the  more  frequented  route  makes  a  circuit  of 
the  western  end  of  the  mountain. 

Nov.  29. — Many  remains  of  Hellenic  antiqui^, 
such  as  squared  blocks  of  stone  and  fragments  of 
architecture,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  and 
burying-grounds  of  Yenidje,  which  has  been 
built  and  repaired  with  the  spoils  of  PeUa.  In 
quitting  the  town  this  morning  for  Vodhena  I 
diverge  to  the  right  of  the  direct  road,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Balakastra,  as  the  Turks  call 
Pale6kastro,  a  tjiftlik  of  Abdurrahman  Bey,  which 
he  recommended  to  my  notice  as  a  place  contain- 
ing antiquities,  and  arrive  there  in  forty  minutes. 
Just  above  the  tjiftlik  a  copious  source  issues  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  turns  several  mills,  and 


white,  blue,  and  yellow  rivers 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Though  the  Strymon 
and  Nestus  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  they  are  both  called 
Karasii,  or  Black  Water,  and 
the  Erigony  or  great  western 
branch  of  the  AxiuSf  has  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Kutjuk 


or  little  Karasu.  In  Bulgarian 
it  bears  the  synonym  Tjema, 
but  among  that  people  the 
epithet  (little)  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  it,  as  the  two 
other  Karasus  preserve  among 
the  Christians,  their  ancient 
names  slightly  corrupted. 
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waters  some  gardens  belonging  to  the  farm  which  is 
on  its  right  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
are  many  ancient  wrought  blocks  in  and  around 
a  rained  chapel ;  others  are  observable  in  different 
parts  of  the  tjiftlik,  as  well  as  at  the  mills  near  the 
source;  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Paleokastro  was  an  ancient  site.  The  position  is 
very  agreeable,  being  well  famished  with  wood 
and  water,  and  commanding  a  prospect  over  an 
extensive  level  bounded  by  the  mountain  of  Ian- 
nitza,  the  lake  of  PeUay  and  the  heights  near  Vod* 
hena.  This  plam  is  much  better  cultivated  than 
any  part  of  that  towards  Saloniki,  being  now 
almost  a  continued  field  of  nascent  com,  without 
a  single  fence. 

Leaving  Paleokastro  exactly  at  noon,  we  follow 
a  carriage-road  through  the  plain,  and  pass  several 
small  Turkish  villages  with  burying-grounds,  in 
which  the  tombstones  are  for  the  most  part  ancient 
wrought  blocks  or  fragments  of  architecture.  Many 
of  these  have  probably  been  brought  from  Pale6- 
kastro,  or  even  from  PeUa^  for  the  Turks  often  re- 
sort to  a  considerable  distance  for  the  stones,  which 
they  convert  into  sepulchral  monuments.  At  1.40 
we  cross  a  large  river  by  a  bridge  which  derives  its 
name  of  Koluden  Kiupresi  from  a  small  village  a 
little  below  it  on  the  left  bank.  The  river  flows  from 
the  valley  of  Karadjovasi,  or  Moglend,  which  is 
separated  from  the  plain  by  a  range  of  small  hills, 
admitting  only  a  narrow  vsile  for  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  connecting  the  mountain  of  lannitza 
with  the  great  range  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Olympus.     A  lofty  summit  to  the  northward  of 
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Vodhena,  called  Nitje/  bounds  Karadj6va8i  on  the 
west;  and  is  the  highest  point  of  the  range  except 
Olympus.  itMelf. 

Moglend  is  a  Greek  bishopric,  under  the  name 
of  Moglen4  and  Moleskhd  \  llie  former  name, 
as  well  as  Vodhena,  is  older  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  Anna  Comnena.  They  are 
both  to  be  traced  to  the  language  of  the  Sclavonic 
tribes,  who  occupied  the  Macedonian  plains  about 
the  ninth  century,  and  drove  the  Greeks  into  the 
Chalcidio  peninsula,  or  into  the  low  grounds  near 
the  sea,  where  the  marshes  and  rivers  which  inter* 
sect  them  offered  means  of  resistance.  To  these 
two  parts  of  Lower  Maced&nia  the  Greeks  are 
now  chiefly  confined,  and  there  the  names  of  places 
are  of  Greek  form  and  derivation.  The  Turks  of 
Karadjovasi  are  supposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
Bulgarian  apostates  from  Christianity. 

A  high  snowy  mountain  makes  its  appearance 
to  the  northward  of  Mount  Paik,  which  is  said  to 
be  not  fietr  from  Istib  and  the  plains  of  the  Upper 
Axius.  The  river  of  Moglend  is  called  Karadj4 
by  the  Turks,  Meglesnitj  by  the  Bulgarians,  and 
by  the  Greeks  Moglenitiko.  The  ancient  name  is 
not  certain,  possibly  it  was  Lydias,  or  Ludias,  for 
it  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
lake  of  Pella,  and  its  course  before  it  enters  the 
lake  is  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  Karas- 
mak,  or  Mavroneri,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
the  Lydias  J  pursues  its  course  to  the  sea,  affcer 
emerging  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
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At  2:10  we  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  whioh  is*  not  less  than  .fifty  miles  long,  in  a 
direct  line  frdm  its  opposite  end  near  SaloniJu. 
Turning  a  point  of  the  heights  xvhich  branch 
from  Mount  Nitj^,  and  bound  the  valley  of  Vod^ 
hena  on  die  north,  we  enter  that  valley,  which  is 
about  a  mile  broad,  and  is  included  oa  the  southern 
Side  by  the  lowest  falls  of  Mount  Turla,  a.  summit 
of  the  Olympene  range,  which  rises  above  Niausta. 
Nit|^  is  a  link  in  the  same  chain,  and  is  separated 
firom  it  only  by  the  pass  of  Vladova  behind  Vod-» 
hen4.  The  valley  of  Vodhend,  at  the  end  of  four 
miles,  is  closed  by  precipice  over  which  the  river 
falls  in  one  principal  and  several  smaller  cascades* 
On  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  stands  the  town  of  Vod-^ 
hena.  Ascending  the  valley  we  soon  reach  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  formed  by  the  reunion  of 
the  torrents  which  £b.U  over  the  cliffs;  it  is  a 
small,  but  deep  and  rapid  stream,  confined  by 
high  banks.  At  3.16  we  cross  it  by  a  bridge,  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  smaller  branch  by  another 
bridge,  then  enter  the  vineyards  tand  mulberry 
grounds  which  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  precipices  of 
Vodhend;  pass  soon  afterwards  some  foundations  of 
Hellenic  walls  on  the  road  side,  and  at  3.40  arrive 
at  the  cliffs.  Leaving  these  to  the  right,  we  mount 
the  heights  by  a  circuitous  stony  road,  which  in 
one  place  is  cut  through  the  rock,  and  enter  the 
town  through  a  wall  of  sun-baked  bricks. 

Vodhena,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  situation,  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  surrounding  objects,  and  the 
extent  of  the  rich  prospect  which  it  commands,  is 
not  inferior  t^  any  situation  in  Greece.  As  Horace 

12 
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said  of  Tibur  and  the  precipitous  Aiiio\  neither 
Sparta  nor  Larissa,  although  both  combining  sub- 
limity and  beauty  of  scenery  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, appear  to  me  so  striking  as  the  rocks,  cas- 
ciades,  and  smiling  valleys  of  Vbdhend,  encased 
in  lofty  mountains   which   expand    into  an    im- 
mense semicircle,  and  embrace  the  great  plains 
ai  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.     There  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  site  of  ^gee,  or 
Edessa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  to  which 
it  was  well  adapted  by  its  lofty,  salubrious,  and 
strong  position,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  which 
was  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  as  lead- 
ing from  the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Mace- 
donia, and  by  another  branch  of  the  same  pass 
into  Lyncestis  and  Pelagonia.    Such  a  situation 
would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  marshes  of 
Pella,  had  not  the  increasing  power  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Macedonians  rendered  maritime  com- 
munication of  more  importance   to  their  capital 
than  strength   of  position,  while   in   the  winter 
Pella  had  the  recommendation  of  a  much  milder 
climate. 

Vodhend,  so  called  from  the  Bulgarian  Voda 
with  a  Greek  termination,  in  allusion  to  its  plen- 
tiful waters,  is  a  metropoliten  bishopric,  compre- 
hending about  one  hundred  villages  of  Bulgarian 
Christians,  who  in  general  are  ignorant  of  the 

^      Me  nee  tarn  patienB  Lacedaemon 
Nee  tam  Lariesae  percussit  campua  opimae 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 
£t  pneceps  Anio  et  Tibnrni  lucua  et  uda 

Mobilibua  pomaria  rivia. — Horat.  1.  1,  carm.  7. 
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Greek  language.  The  bifihopric  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Edessa  as  well  as  Vodhena ' ;  ecclesi- 
astically it  is  considered  subordinate,  together  with 
several  other  metropolitan  and  episcopal  sees ',  to 
the  archbishop  of  Achris,  or  Bulgaria,  who  re- 
ceived this  authority  from  the  emperor  Justinian, 
when  he  founded  at  Achris  the  town  which  he 
named  Justiniana  Prima.  Hence  the  archbishop  of 
'Akhridha  is  still  in  the  Greek  church  avrojcc^Xoc, 
and  independent  of  the  three  patriarchs ;  though 
the  Turkish  government  not  acknowledging  his 
independence  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  duties  and  influence  of  the  hierarchy  being 
almost  entirely  local,  his  authority  is  little  more 
than  nominal. 

Numerous  ruins  of  churches  on  the  skirts  of 
Vodhena  show  its  former  importance  under  the 
Ghreek  Empire.  At  present  it  contains  1500 
Turkish  and  500  Greek  houses,  but  many  of  the 
Turkish  houses  are  let  to  Greeks.  The  bazar  is 
extensive  and  well-furnished.  There  are  five  or 
six  mosques,  and  a  high  tower  containing  a  clock, 
but  the  most  striking  building,  more  however 
from  situation  than  magnitude  or  structure,  u 
the  bishop's  palace  adjoining  the  metropolitan 
church.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  a  projecting 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  clifis,  it  commands  a 

*  'E^cVoifc  1}  BoScvJk.  and   Kanina  ;   5.  Tiberiopolis, 

'  The    other   metropolitans  now  Strumnitza;  6.  Grevena. 

are:  1.  Kastoria;  2.  Pelago-  The  bishoprics  are:  1.  Sisani 

nia,  now  Bitolia,  in  union  with  and  Siatista ;  2.  Moglena  and 

PrOlapo  ;  3.  Korytza  and  Se-  Moleskhd ;  3.  Prespa  and  De- 

lasforo;  4.  Velagrada,  or  Ber&t,  bra ;  4.  Kora  and  Mokra. 

VOL.   III.  T 
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prospect  of  the  plains  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Salo- 
niki  and  Mount  Khortiatzi,  and  itself  furnishes  a 
most  picturesque  object,  especially  when  viewed 
in  profile,  crowning  the  cliffs  which  overhang  a 
beautiful  concave  slope  terminating  in  the  valley 
which  consists  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 
The  chief  produce  of  Vodhena  is  silk  and  firuit ; 
the  yearly  amount  of  the  former  varies  from  2000 
to  4000  okes,  with  a  price  equally  variable,  being 
sometimes  15  and  sometimes  40  piastres  the  oke : 
this  year  it  is  17.  Every  market  day,  which  in 
Greece  is  commonly  on  a  Sunday,  is  attended  by 
men  from  Sarighioli,  'Ostrovo,  Filtirina,  and  other 
surrounding  districts,  for  the  sale  of  their  agricul- 
tural productions,  or  to  furnish  themselves  with 
manufactures  from  the  baz&r,  or  with  the  fruit 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  Vodhena,  consisting  of 
jujubes^,  apricots,  apples,  plums,  and  grapes:  the 
latter  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  making  a  sweetmeat  common  in  Turkey, 
by  boiling  the  juice  of  the  fruit  into  a  thick  hard 
syrup,  which  is  mixed  with  almonds  and  walnuts. 
Nov.  30. — ^At  a  distance  of  60  minutes  above 
the  town  there  is  an  upper  cascade,  where  the 
river  falls  over  the  rocks  in  a  single  body.  The  road 
thither  leads  through  gardens  watered  by  nume- 
rous derivations  from  the  main  stream,  and  affords 
many  beautiful  views  of  the  town  seen  through  the 
trees,  with  the  great  mountain  of  Niausta  in  the 
background.  At  a  superb  grove  of  plane-trees  a 
fair  is  held  on  the  15th  of  August.     Beyond  the 
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gardens  the  plain  narrows,  and  is  occupied  by 
meadows  and  vineyards  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  cascade,  which  is  not  large  but  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  falling  into  the  meadow  over 
a  rocky  steep  covered  with  bushes.  The  perpen- 
dicular fall  is  not  more  than  50  feet,  but  above  it 
there  is  a  rapid  descent  at  an  angle  of  about  45°, 
more  than  equal  in  perpendicular  height  to  the 
former.  Above  the  cataract  stands  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Vladova,  so  named  from  the  fall,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  green  valley  which  terminates  at  the 
end  of  two  miles  in  a  small  lake,  from  which  the 
river  issues.  The  vale  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  bordered  by  the  woody  summits  of 
two  parallel  ridges  which  meet  at  a  pass  at  the 
further  end  of  the  lake  :  through  the  opening  ap- 
pears the  great  snowy  peak  northward  of  Kastoria 
called  Vitzi.  The  valley  leads,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  more,  to  the  town  and  lake  of  'Ostrovo,  near 
which  the  road  branches  to  the  left  into  Sarighioli, 
and  to  the  right  by  a  precipitous  ascent  over  the 
ridges  which  unite  Mount  Vitzi  with  the  summits 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  of  Vladova  and 
with  Mount  Nitj^.  The  latter  route  leads  into  the 
plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
ErigoTiy  or  great  western  branch  of  the  AxiuSj  called 
Tjema  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  by  the  Turks  the 
Little  Karasu.  The  pass  of  Vladova  being  the  open- 
ing made  by  nature  for  the  passage  of  the  river  of 
Vodhena,  which  rises  in  Sarighioli  and  Mount  Vitzi, 
is  the  easiest  of  all  the  communications  which  lead 
across  the  Olymperie  range  from  Lower  into  Upper 
Macedonia.    The  two  others  most  remarkable  are 

t2 
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those  behind  Niausta  and  Verria,  both  which 
descend  into  the  plain  of  Sarighioli,  but  are 
rendered  less  important  than  the  pass  of  Vod- 
hena,  as  well  by  their  difficulty  and  steepness 
as  by  their  conducting  into  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try more  distant  from  the  passes  which  lead  into 
the  basin  of  the  Erigon.  Having  crossed  the 
river  near  Vlddova,  I  return  to  Vodhena  along  the 
right  bank,  and  in  descending  the  hill  of  the  cas- 
cade pass  through  a  deep  passage  which  has  been 
cut  through  the  rocks  for  a  road,  and  is  probably 
a  work  of  the  ancient  Macedonians.  The  rivulets 
diverted  from  the  main  stream  for  the  sake  of 
watering  the  gardens  behind  the  town,  are  con- 
ducted through  every  street,  and  even  through 
many  of  the  houses,  until  approaching  the  cliffs 
they  reunite,  and  fall  over  the  precipices  in  four 
principal  cascades,  which,  after  watering  the  gar- 
dens below  the  cliffs,  they  again  constitute  the 
single  stream  which  flows  through  the  lower  valley 
to  the  Moglenitiko.  The  largest  fall  of  water  over 
the  cliffs  is  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  hill, 
where  it  forms  the  main  river  which  we  first 
crossed  in  arriving ;  this  branch  receives  a  tributary 
from  Mount  Nitje  before  it  unites  with  the  streams 
from  the  other  cascades. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  ancient  city 
which  stood  at  Vodhena,  the  Hellenic  remains  are 
few ;  the  advantageous  position  has  doubtless  been 
always  occupied  by  a  considerable  town,  and  new 
constructions  have  been  continually  operating  the 
destruction  of  the  more  ancient.  The  only  vestige 
I  can  discover  of  the  Hellenic  fortifications  is  a 
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piece  of  wall  which  supports  one  of  the  modem 
houses  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff;  but  there  are 
many  scattered  remains  in  the  town,  and  among 
them  some  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire.  A  stele,  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
which  has  been  placed  over  the  gate  of  the 
Bishop's  palace,  preserves  a  catalogue  of  young 
men  who  had  passed  through  their  ephebia  under 
an  ephebarch  named  Lysimachus,  son  of  Abydi- 
anus.  It  is  curious  for  two  particulars :  1.  Some 
of  the  ephebi  are  distinguished  by  the  mother's 
name  without  any  mention  of  the  father's,   as, 

AXI^avSpoc  fcai  EtouXioc  ol  Mapjcmci  *'E^ir6poc  2€/bicAv|c» 

EtovAiocKaXXiWiic.  I  have  already  given  an  example 
of  this  Macedonian  custom  from  the  Vardar  gate 
of  Saloniki.  2.  The  inscription  has  the  date  328, 
which,  calculated  from  the  capture  of  Corinth,  is 
the  year  a.d.  182,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  but 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  is  a.  d.  298,  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  K  The  latter  epoch  is  to  be 
preferred,  not  so  much  from  the  style  of  the  mo- 
nument as  from  the  certainty  afforded  by  a  coin 
of  the  emperor  Philip  bearing  the  date  275,  and 
which  was  struck  probably  at  Berrhoea,  that  the 
latter  epoch  was  then  employed  in  Macedonia.  * 

In  the  metropolitan  church  are  two  fragments, 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
inscription.  The  epsilon  and  sigma  are  of  a  sin- 
gular form  ^  ^*,  but  of  which  there  are  other 

^  y.  Inscriptioii,  No.  138.  changed  its  name  to  Diocle- 

The  neighbouring  Pella  seems  tianopolis. — C£  Anton.  It.  pp. 

to  have  been  indebted  to  Dio-  319.  330.    Hierosol.  It.  p.  606. 

cletian*8  passion  for  building,  Hierocl.  p.  638.  Wess. 
and  for  a  short  time  to  have         *  V.  Inscription,  No.  139. 
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examples  in  Macedonia.  A  third  inscription 
might  be  ascribed  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  from  the  angular  form  of  the  omicron  and 
theta,  thuSi  ^  ^  ;  but  this  also  may  have  been 
a  Macedonian  peculiarity,  for  the  composition 
shows  no  decline  of  taste  among  the  Edessaei,  being 
an  elegant  epitaph  in  three  elegiac  couplets  in  me- 
mory of  one  Graphicus,  whose  wife  survived  him  K 
The  poet  in  saying  that  ^*  God  had  placed  the 
divine  soul  of  Graphicus  in  the  plain  of  the 
blessed/'  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  written 
in  Christian  times,  but  the  words  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Platonic  doctrines.  The  epitaph 
is  inscribed  on  a  sarcophagus  standing  at  a  foun- 
tain (now  dry)  which  is  called  by  the  Turks  the 
fountain  of  the  Mirror,  because  one  of  the  lacu- 
naria  of  a  Corinthian  ceiling  has  been  placed  over 
it,  with  the  stone  set  on  its  edge  over  the  pipe. 
The  sculpture  thus  placed  the  Turks  have  likened 
to  a  mirror. 

Aljr  Pasha  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the 
advantages  of  the  position  of  Vodhena,  and  having 
introduced  himself  into  it  ten  years  ago  as  Der- 
vent  Aga,  he  has  now  the  power  of  descending  at 
pleasure  into  the  plains  of  Lower  Macedoniay  or 
the  means  of  defending  this  approach  to  his  do- 
minions from  the  side  of  Constantinople.  The 
Ayan  who  now  governs  is  a  native,  but  is  entirely 

^  "HSc  irerpoc  ictvOei  Fpa^urov  ^/iac»  e((C  /iai:d)pwy  2c 

ovy€K€v  ^y  waydpitrroCf  iy  ijyaBiotc  H  iroXc/ratc 
irpwra  fiptay  Tiyvrfjc  kv^q  iKapwltraTO' 

eviaro  ^  at  ficucapetrtri  Koi  eifupTijy  trapdicoiTty 
Tovie  Xa^ely  rvfi^v  yiipaoQ  evre  rv\oi. 

Xacpc  Fpa^tce. — ^V.  Inscription,  No.  140. 
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under  the  influence  of  Aljr,  who  maintains  here  a 
guard  of  Albanians. 

The  military  importance  of  Mdessa  was  still 
greater  under  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  its 
lying  in  the  great  road  from  Dyrrhachium  to 
Thessalonica,  the  establishment  of  which  was  one 
of  their  first  cares  after  the  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia ^  Although  this  road  was  furnished  through 
its  whole  extent  of  267  miles  with  milestones^ 
and  the  distances  of  the  several  stations  are 
given  in  all  the  three  itineraries,  the  Antonine, 
Jerusalem,  and  Tabular,  and  some  parts  of  it 
twice  over  in  the  first*,  there  are  not  many 
points  on  the  road  which  can 'be  accurately  fixed 
until  the  whole  shall  be  submitted  to  a  careful 
examination,  so  as  to  ascertain  some  of  the  ancient 
sites.  Nor  until  then  can  any  safe  criticism  be 
exercised  upon  the  itineraries  themselves,  which 
as  usual  differ  from  one  another  in  many  of  the 
distances.  A  few  remarks  on  this  important  route 
may  nevertheless  be  acceptable  to  future  travellers. 

In  proceeding  westward  from  the  pass  of  Vod- 
hen4,  the  road  crossed  two  great  valleys  and  three 
remarkable  ridges  before  it  arrived  at  Clodiana, 
from  which  there  was  a  bifurcation  to  Dyrrha- 
chium and  ApoUonia.  From  the  Tabular  Itine- 
rary we  learn  that  at  19  m.p.,  beyond  Lychnidus, 
the  road  crossed  a  bridge  named  Pons  Servilii, 
which  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  bridge 
over  the  Drin,  anciently  Drilo,  at  its  issue  from 
the  lake  Lychnitis.      We  thus  obtain  the  point 


*  Polyb.  ap.  Strabon,  p.  822. 

•  Vet  Roman.  Itiner.  Wessel,  p.  317.  829.  605. 
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from  whence  the  road  crossed  Mount  Candavia  to 
Clodiana,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  Genusus,  for  the  name  Clodiana  is  probably  de- 
rived from  Appius  Claudius,  whose  camp  was  upon 
that  river  when  he  was  employed  against  Gentius, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Consul  iEmilius  was 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Perseus  in  Macedonia, 
in  the  year  b.c.  168  ^     And  hence  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  Genusus  was  the  river  now  called 
Skumbi,  or  Tjerma,  consequently  that  the  moun- 
tain which  lies  between  the  sources  of  that  river 
and  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  JLychmtis  was 
the  proper  Candapia.     It  is  the  same  mountain 
of  which  I  observed  the  bearing  from  Korytz&  to 
be  N.  23  W.  by  compass.     Although  the  distance 
of  Clodiana  from  ApoUonia  is  no  less  than  8  m.  p. 
greater  in  the  Jerusalem  than   in  the   Tabular, 
Itinerary,  yet  as  both  these  authorities  place  the 
Apsus  about  midway,  we  have  thus  an  approxima- 
tion which  may  assist  in  ascertaining  the  exact  site 
of  Clodiana '.  Skumbi  is  obviously  a  corruption  of 
Scampisy  a  name  found  in  all  the  Itineraries  at 
about   21   M.  p.   eastward    of  Clodiana,    conse- 
quently on  or  near  the  Gemuus^  perhaps  at  the 
modern  Elbasan.      The  branch  of  the  Genusus 
upon  which  that  town  is  situated  may  have  been 
named  Scampis  as  well  as  the  town,  and  by  a 
common  kind  of  change   may  have   superseded 
the  name  of  Genusus,  as  that  of  the  entire  course 
of  the  stream  below  the  junction. 

^  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  30.  to  the  troth  than  the  48  m.  p. 

'  As  31  M.  p.  from  Dyrrha-  of  the  Tahle,  the  latter  number 

chium  to  Clodiana  in  the  Jera-  is  perhaps  an  error  for  S3. 
salem  is  evidently  much  nearer 
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Ab  there  was  a  distance  of  about  17  m.  p.  from 
the  bridge  of  Servilius  to  LychniduSi  this  chief 
city  of  the  Dassaretii  was  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  on  the  eastern  shore,  where 
the  road,  after  having  been  diverted  by  the  lake 
to  the  northward  of  its  general  direction,  recovered 
that  line  by  following  the  eastern  shore  from  the 
bridge  of  Servilius  to  Lychnidus.  From  thence  it 
crossed  the  mountains  which  rise  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake  into  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Erigon  and  its  branches.  These  mountains,  which 
have  a  north  and  south  direction,  are  divided  into 
two  parallel  ridges  by  a  longitudinal  valley,  where 
are  situated  Peupli  and  Prespd,  and,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  three  lakes,  of  which  the  south- 
em,  called  that  of  Ventrok,  sends  forth,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  river  which  flows  through 
the  pass  of  Tzangon,  and  forms  the  principal,  or 
at  least  the  longest  branch  of  the  Apms,  and 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Eordaicus  of  Arrian  '. 

The  disagreement  of  numbers  in  the  several 
Itineraries  renders  it  difficult  to  deduce  from  them 
the  exact  position  of  any  of  the  places  on  the 
road  between  Lychnidus  and  Edessa;  the  only 
one  of  any  importance  was  Heracleia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called 
Lyncus,  or  Lyncestis.  Heracleia  was  distant  from 
Lychnidus  about  46  m.  p.,  from  Edessa  64, — ^total 
fit>m  Lychnidus  to  Edessa  110;  which,  compared 
with  the  56  G.  H.  of  direct  distance  on  the  map, 
gives  a  rate  of  2  m.  p.  to  the  horizontal  o.  m.,  not 


.  Exp.  Alex.  1.  1,  c.  5. 
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an  unreasonable  rate  in  itselfi  as  the  road  is  in 
great  part  mountainous,  nor  as  compared  with  the 
rate  on  the  level  road  from  Edessa  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  which  is  1.4  m.  p.  to  the  o.  m.  According 
to  the  proportional  distances,  Heradeia  stood  not 
iar  fr^m  the  modem  town  of  Filurina,  at  about  10 
o.  M.  direct  to  the  southward  of  Bitolia,  which  is 
now  the  principal  town  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pelagonia,  thus 
s^eeing  in  reference  to  the  supposed  position  of 
Heracleia  of  Lyncestis,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient 
authorities  show  that  the  Lyncestae  were  situated 
to  the  southward  of  the  Pelagones,  and  between 
them  and  the  Eordsei,  who  appear  to  have  occu- 
pied the  country  of  'Osti^ovo  and  Sarighioli.  But 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  geography  of 
Lyncestis^  in  reference  to  the  military  operations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  between  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  and  the  Romans. 

Dec.  1. — Among  the  vineyards  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipices  of  Vodhena  are  many  fragments  and 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  together  with  re- 
mains of  barbarous  times,  probably  those  of  Greek 
or  Turkish  houses,  which  were  once  dispersed 
among  these  gardens.  It  is  said  that  several  mar- 
bles sculptured  in  relief  were  once  to  be  seen  here, 
and  among  them  some  broken  statues,  in  par* 
ticular  part  of  a  horse  of  very  large  dimensions. 
Lower  down  the  stream  there  are  some  other  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  ;  from  all  which,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  both  above  and  be* 
low,  it  is  evident  that  Edessa  occupied  both  sites. 
With  the  decline  of  Macedonia  after  the  Roman 

12 
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conquest,  the  lower  town  may  have  gradually  been 
abandoned,  and  the  upper,  which  was  anciently 
the  acropolis,  and  probably  the  royal  residence, 
may  have  become  the  part  principally  inhabited, 
as  indeed  the  inscriptions,  being  all  of  that  date, 
tend  to  show.  At  10  we  leave  the  point  where  we 
crossed  the  two  bridges  in  approaching  the  town, 
and  following  the  foot  of  the  heights  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  valley,  arrive  at  10.30  at  a  pro- 
jecting point  where  a  copious  source  of  water 
issues  from  under  the  hill ;  then  pass  along  the 
plain  at  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  at  1 1 .25  join  the  direct  road  from 
Vodheni  to  Niausta,  which  descends  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  former  town  into  a  small 
circular  plain  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  that 
side,  and  then  crosses  over  the  heights  of  Mount 
Turla,  which  enclose  that  plain  to  the  southward. 
At  12.5  we  halt,  till  12.34,  to  dine  at  a  brook, 
and  then  after  having  crossed  a  small  stream 
which  descends  to  the  lake  of  lannitza  from  the 
mountain  on  the  right,  arrive  in  sight  of  the  sin- 
gular topography  of  Niaasta,  to  which  we  soon 
begin  to  ascend,  and  arrive  in  the  town  at  1.45. 

At  the  upper  end  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  between 
two  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountain,  three 
tabular  elevations  rising  one  above  the  other, 
look  from  the  plain  like  enormous  steps ;  they 
present  a  front  of  clifis  not  so  high  as  those  of 
Vodhen&,  but  which  terminate  laterally  also  in 
cliflb  separated  on  each  side  by  ravines  from 
the  great  heights  of  the  mountain.  Ni&usta  occu- 
pies the  middle  and  widest  terrace,  and,  like 
Vodhend,  is  watered  by  numerous  branches  of  a 
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Stream  which,  flowing  from  a  ravine  behind  the 
upper  tabular  summit,  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  town  in  a  deep  rocky  bed,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge.  As  at  Vodhena  derivations  from  this 
stream  pass  through  every  house  in  the  town,  and 
fall  over  the  cliffs,  after  which  they  turn  some 
mills,  and  are  again  united  into  one  river  in  the 
low  grounds. 

Niausta  is  a  Greek  town,  the  Bulgarians  not 
having  obtained  possession  of  the  Olympene  range 
to  the  southward  of  Vodhend.  The  name  is  pro- 
perly Niayoverra,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  NIa  Av- 
yovora.  Although  now  in  the  power  of  Aljf  Pasha, 
it  is  still  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  whose 
authority,  the  place  being  an  imperial  appanage, 
and  the  inhabitants  well  armed,  has  been  gene- 
rally respected  by  all  the  neighbouring  Pashas 
and  other  men  in  authority,  including  the  robbers, 
though  Niausta  has  occasionally  been  at  war  with 
them  all.  By  an  effect  of  the  republican  system 
of  the  place,  I  am  detained  two  hours  in  an 
empty  house,  while  the  powers  are  consulting  as 
to  the  konak  in  which  I  am  to  be  lodged;  at 
length  I  am  conducted  to  the  house  of  Thomas, 
who  is  married  to  the  widow  of  Lusa  Papafilippo, 
a  name  of  some  note  in  Mojcedonia^  and  formerly 
proestos  of  Niausta. 

The  decline  of  the  place,  and  its  subjection  to 
Aly,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  his  insatiable  extortion,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  spirit  of  dissension  which  seldom 
fails  to  ruin  the  Greeks  when  they  have  the  power 
of  indulging  in  it.  Not  many  years  ago  Niausta 
was  one  of  the  most  commercial  places  in  Northern 
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Greece,  and  like  V^rria,  Siatista,  and  Kastoria, 
had  merchants  who  traded  to  Christendom  as  well 
as  Turkey,  but  not  one  of  whom  now  remains 
here.  PapaHlippo,  who  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  respect  by  his  own  adherents  as  a  benefactor 
of  his  native  town,  was  poisoned  with  several 
others,  about  20  years  ago,  by  the  adverse  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Zafiraki,  son  of 
Theodosius,  who  afterwards  became  proestos,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  authority  until  last  year,  when 
the  party  of  Papafilippo,  by  applying  to  Al^ 
Pasha,  gave  him  the  long-desired  excuse  for  in- 
troducing his  myrmidons  into  the  town.  But  he 
met  with  a  stout  resistance  from  Zafiraki  and  his 
brother  Konstantino  Musa  assisted  by  a  party  of 
Albanians,  under  two  Albanian  brothers  Vrakho 
and  Litjo.  Those  whom  the  Pasha  first  sent 
having  been  fired  upon  from  an  inclosure  of 
mud  bricks,  which  is  the  only  artificial  defence 
of  the  place,  he  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
their  numbers  to  2000,  who  quickly  destroyed 
every  thing  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  but  not 
having  cannon,  could  not  ruin  the  fortifications, 
slight  as  they  are»  They  proceeded  therefore 
in  the  manner  of  an  ancient  iroAiopicia,  building 
towers  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  from  which 
they  could  fire  into  the  town.  Their  loss  was 
very  great,  according  to  the  people  of  Niausta, 
of  whom  about  fifty  were  slain.  At  length 
the  besieged,  after  having  lived  for  some  time 
upon  wild  herbs,  branches  of  trees,  and  bread 
made  of  the  refuse  of  their  rice  mills,  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  but  not  until  the  four  chiefs  above 
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mentioned  had  fought  their  way  one  night  through 
the  besiegers  with  50  palikaria,  and  had  arrived 
safe  at  Saloniki,  where  I  saw  them,  and  where 
they  still  remain.  All  the  persons  found  in  Zafi- 
raki's  house  have  been  carried  to  loannina,  where 
they  are  now  in  prison,  and  the  house  is  occupied 
by  the  Albanian  commandant,  and  by  a  Stambuli 
Bostanji  residing  here  as  agent  of  the  Sultana, 
who  enjoys  the  revenue  of  the  town  and  its  dis- 
trict. In  one  year  Aljr  has  exacted  500  purses 
from  the  people,  and  no  longer  apprehending  any 
resistance,  has  reduced  his  Albanian  guard  to  20, 
which,  united  with  those  stationed  at  Verria  and 
Vodhend,  are  sufficient  both  to  maintain  his  in- 
terests and  to  protect  the  passes  against  the  rob- 
bers, to  whom  he  has  been  indebted  for  his  justifi- 
cation with  the  Porte  for  introducing  his  troops 
here.  These  kleftes  during  the  last  summer 
blockaded  Verria  as  well  as  Nidusta,  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  walls  of  the  latter,  carried  away  chil- 
dren, cattle,  and  sheep.  At  length  A\y  sent  his 
trusty  Tepeleniote  Mutjobon,  or  MsrtofinovoQ,  as 
the  Greeks  write  his  name,  who  has  dispersed  or 
taken  them  all,  except  a  few  men  under  a  Musul- 
man  Albanian  named  Sulu^  Proshova,  who  not 
long  before  was  at  the  head  of  700  men,  for  the 
most  part  Christians.  He  still  haunts  these  moun- 
tains which  as  far  as  Bitolia ',  Prillapo,  and  Ve- 
lesa ',  Aimish  so  many  impenetrable  retreats,  that 

*  The  Albanian  form  of  Su-         *  By  the  Turks  called  Kiii- 

liman.  pruli  (bridge  town),  probably 

'  By  the  Turks  called  Mo-»  the  ancient  Bylazora. 
nastir,  or  Toll. 
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it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  the  thieves 
from  them.  Not  long  since,  Sulu  took  a  boy  of 
Niausta  going  to  Verria,  who  was  to  have  been 
ransomed  by  the  village  for  16  purses,  when,  two 
days  before  the  money  was  to  be  paid,  the  boy 
escaped,  and  arrived  here  a  day  or  two  ago. 

The  principal  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
has  a  monastery  attached  to  it,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  quadrangle  of  cells  or  small  apartments  for 
the  monks,  which  they  generally  let  to  strangers. 
The  people  of  Nidusta  were  formerly  noted  for 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  still  carry  on  the 
manufacture  in  a  smaller  degree.  The  productions 
of  the  territory  are  wheat,  barley  and  maize  in  the 
plain  ;  rice  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
marshes  adjacent  to  the  lake  of  lannitza;  on 
the  heights  vines,  supplying  one  of  the  best  wines 
in  Macedamay  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large 
exportation,  and  in  the  valley  mulberry  plantations, 
which  yield  about*  300  okes  of  silk  per  annum. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  particularly 
with  large  pike  from  the  lake  of  lannitza,  and  with 
trout  from  their  own  river,  the  principal  source  of 
which  is  at  a  short  distance  above  the  town.  Many 
persons  suppose  it  to  be  the  discharge  of  a  kata- 
vothra  in  the  lake  of 'Akridha,  but  can  give  no 
better  reason  for  this  opinion,  than  that  the  lake 
is  the  only  one  in  Macedonia  which  produces 
trout.  The  sheep  which  feed  on  the  mountains 
behind  the  town,  furnish  a  fine  wool,  and  mutton 
of  the  best  quality. 

Niausta,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  natural 
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advantages,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
of  this  the  coins  which  are  found  in  the  fields 
below  the  hill,  and  some  vestiges  of  ancient 
buildings  in  the  same  situation,  leave  no  doubt. 
But  these  are  the  only  remains  I  can  discover, 
except  a  Doric  shaft,  of  a  soft  kind  of  stone,  in 
the  gallery  of  the  church  of  St.  George,  and  at 
one  of  the  fountains  in  the  town  a  sepulchral 
marble,  with  figures  in  low  relief.  The  natives 
suppose  that  the  Macedonian  city  stood  higher  in 
the  mountain ;  it  occupied,  perhaps,  all  the  three 
terraces,  the  upper  having  been  the  citadel .  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Citium  was  the  ancient 
name.  Livy  states  that  in  the  plain  before  Citium 
Perseus  reviewed  his  army  before  he  marched  into 
Thessaly,  when  after  a  peace  of  twenty-three  years, 
he  began  that  celebrated  war  with  Rome,  which  in 
four  campaigns  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  \     That  Citium  was  between  Pella  and 


»  Liv.  1.  42,  c.  51.  The 
anny  reviewed  at  Citium,  which 
amounted  to  89,000  foot  and 
4000  hone,  was  collected,  with 
the  exception  of  3000,  entirely 
from  Macedonia  and  its  depen- 
dencies, and  was  the  largest 
ever  assembled  by  any  of  the 
kings  of  that  country.  And 
yet  of  this  number  only  about 
19,000  of  the  hoplitse,  or  pha- 
lanx, were  Macedonians,  which 
seems  small  when  compared  to 
those  of  the  southern  states  of 
Greece  in  the  Persian  and  Pe- 


loponnesian  wars  ;  though  it  is 
in  harmony  with  a  £iict  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  (1. 5,  c.  2,) 
that  Olynthus,  witii  only  800 
hoplitae,  reduced  most  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Thrace  to  sub* 
mission,  and  even  took  Pella 
from  Amyntas.  In  the  army 
led  by  Alexander  into  Asist 
there  were  only  12,000  hoplitse, 
but  as  his  forces  were  collected 
in  great  measure  from  Soutiiem 
Greece,  they  hardly  furnish  a 
proper  comparison. 
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Berrhoea,  may  be  inferred  from  the  king  having 
sacrificed  to  Minerva  Alcidemus  at  Pella,  just 
before  he  joined  his  army  at  Citium,  and  from  his 
having  marched  from  thence  in  one  day  to  the  lake 
Begorrites  in  Eordsea,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
into  Elimeia,  where  he  encamped  on  the  bank  of 
the  Haliacmon^  and  thence  proceeded  to  cross  the 
Cambunian  mountains  into  Perrhsebia.  Hence 
also  we  may  infer  that  the  lake  Begorrites  was  the 
Kitrinl  of  Sarighioli,  for  the  lake  of  'Ostrovo  would 
not  have  been  in  the  direction  from  Pella  to  the 
Haliacmon^  unless  Citium  had  been  at  Vodhena, 
nor  could  the  king  have  marched  in  one  day  from 
that  lake  to  the  Haliacmon, 

In  the  epitome  of  the  7th  book  of  Strabo,  it  is 
stated  that  the  lake  of  Pella  is  formed  by  a  certain 
iwoawaafjuLy  or  Stream  diverging  from  the  Axius  ^, 
which  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  reality,  by 
supposing  the  sources  of  Pella  and  Paleokastro  to 
be  derived  from  the  Axius  through  the  mountain. 
But  this  would  be  so  unusual  a  phenomenon,  that 
it  cannot  even  be  considered  probable,  until  a 
derivation  from  the  Axius  is  found  flowing 
into  the  opposite  side  of  the  mpuntain  ;  nor  if  it 
were  true,  would  the  quantity*  of  water  be  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  sufficiency  for  the  lake 
of  Pelloj  which  is  evidently  fed,  not  only  by  the 
springs  of  Pella  and  Paleokastro,  but  also  by 
the  Moglenftiko,   the  rivers  of  Vodhena  and  Ni- 

*  "Oti    n)v    HiWav    cZaay  Jjc  6  Aov^iac  irora/iioc  pci*  ri^y 

fuxpay  irp6T€poVf    ^(Ximroc  lie  Be,  Xifivriy  irXripol  rov  *A£cov  re 

fiflKOQ  ffi^tftrB  rpafeiQ  kv  ahij'  irora/uov  awdairafffAa, — Strabo, 

exii  ^  XifAviiy  rpo  ahrfjtt    i^  (EpiU  1.  7),  p.  330. 
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austa,  and  many  smaller  torrents,  assisted  perhaps 
by  some  subterraneous  springs ;  the  excess  of  all 
these  over  the  water  carried  off  by  the  LudiaSj 
is  the  cause  of  this  extensive  tract  of  lakes  and 
marshes. 

Dec.  2. — Setting  out  from  Niausta  for  Verria  at 
12.30,  we  descend  the  hills  obliquely,  and  having 
reached  the  plain  follow  its  margin,  pass  two  small 
villages  beautifully  situated  among  the  rich  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  while  to  the  left  is  the  plain, 
equally  well  cultivated,  and  extending  to  the 
marshes  of  the  PeUcean  lake.  At  3,  turning  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  mountain,  we  arrive  in  sight 
of  Verria,  and  at  3.30  cross  a  deep  rivulet,  which 
issues  from  a  gorge  in  the  mountain  to  the  right. 
Here  are  some  foundations  of  an  ancient  bridge, 
consisting  of  loose  materials  cemented  with  mortar, 
but  faced  with  large  quadrangular  stones,  accurately 
laid  in  the  best  Hellenic  style.  An  ascent  from 
thence  of  ten  minutes  conducts  to  the  modem  gate 
of  Verria,  after  passing  through  a  Turkish  cemetery, 
which  contains  many  fragments  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, and  a  little  beyond  it  a  large  piece  of  the  wall 
of  the  ancient  Berrhsea,  founded  on  the  rocky  bank 
of  the  rivulet,  and  apparently  one  of  the  lower 
angles  of  the  inclosure  of  the  city. 

Verria,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  B^/iota, 
as  it  is  stiU  written,  stands  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Olympene  range  of  mountains,  about  five  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistritza  or  Injekara,  just 
where  that  river,  after  having  made  its  way  in  an 
immense  rocky  ravine  through  the  range,  enters 
the  great  maritime  plain.     The  territory  produces 
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corn  and  maize  in  the  lower  plain,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  hemp  and  flax,  which  are  supplied 
with  the  necessary  irrigation  from  the  rivulet  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  town.  This  stream,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  mountains  to  the  westward, 
emerges  from  a  rocky  gorge  in  them,  falls  in  cas- 
cades over  some  heights  which  rise  abruptly  above 
the  town,  and  after  turning  several  mills,  rushes 
down  the  mountain  between  steep  rocky  banks  to 
the  bridge,  over  which  we  crossed  it,  and  from 
thence  into  the  plain. 

The  town  contains  about  2000  families,  of  which 
1200  are  Greek  :  the  houses  arc  lofty,  and  for 
Turkey  well  built.  Water  flows  through  every 
street,  supplied  either  from  springs  or  from  the 
rivulet ;  which  advantage,  together  with  the  lofty 
and  salubrious  situation,  the  surrounding  gardens, 
many  fine  plane-trees  interspersed  among  the 
houses,  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  a  com- 
manding view  over  the  great  level  to  the  eastward, 
renders  Verria  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Rumili.  The  manufacturing  part  of  the  popula- 
tion spin  the  hemp  and  flax  grown  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  make  shirts  and  towels,  parti- 
cularly the  makrama,  or  large  towel  used  in  the 
public  baths,  and  of  which  there  is  a  great  con- 
sumption in  all  Turkish  towns,  four  of  them  being 
required  for  each  bather,  besides  two  more  for 
sheets  to  the  bed  on  which  he  reposes  after  the 
bath.  Many  of  the  water-mills  around  the  town 
are  for  fulling  coarse  woollens  and  carpets,  which 
are  made  in  the  surrounding  villages  or  by  the 
Jews  of  Saloniki. 

u2 
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The  remains  of  the  ancient  Berrhoea  are  very 
inconsiderable.  I  have  already  noticed  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  north-western  angle  of  the  walls 
or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis;  these  walls  are  traceable 
from  that  point  southward  to  two  high  towers  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  modem  town,  which 
appear  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt  in  Roman  or 
Byzantine  times,  as  the  lai^e  quadrangular  stones 
of  which  the  work  is  partly  constructed  are  mixed 
with  mortar,  tiles,  and  fragments  of  ancient  monu- 
ments. I  can  discover  only  three  inscriptions  at 
Verria  ^ :  in  one,  Popillius  Summus  the  younger  is 
honoured  by  the  council  and  people ;  the  other  two 
are  sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  which  was  erected 
by  Annia  Epigone,  in  memory  of  her  son  Flavianus, 
and  her  grandfather,  who  is  not  named ;  the  other 
by  Porus,  son  of  Ammia,  to  Caius  Scirtius  Aga- 
thocles,  his  son,  and  Scirtia  Zosime,  his  wife,  who 
are  styled  heroes  of  virtuous  life '.  In  this  inscrip- 
tion we  have  another  instance  of  the  Macedonian 
custom  of  recording  in  some  cases  the  mother's 
name  instead  of  the  father's;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  one  of  the  Politarchons  of  Thessalonica  was 
also  the  son  of  an  Ammia. 

In  the  plain  below  Verria,  at  no  great  distance, 
are  two  barrows,  or  tumbe,  as  the  Turks  call  them. 

The  name  Vistritza,  which  is  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Jlaliacnum,  although  betraying  a 
Sclavonic  modification  in  its  termination,  may 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  Astrseus,  for  we  learn 

^  y.  Inscriptions,  No.  141,  '  l^iivavrHQ  irifxytic  ijfpflMic. 

142,  143. 
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from  ^ian  that  there  was  a  river  called  Astrspus  \ 
flowing  between  Thessalonica  and  Berrhcea,  which 
although  not  a  veay  correct  description  of  the  Vis- 
tritza,  inasmach  as  this  river  is  not  crossed  on  the 
road  from  Salonlki  to  V^rria,  would  be  still  less  suit- 
able to  the  Moglenitiko,  or  to  the  river  of  Vodhena, 
as  lying  so  far  to  the  right  of  that  line,  or  indeed 
to  any  but  the  two  great  streams  which  we  know 
to  have  been  anciently  named  Axius  and  Lydias. 
Perhaps  Haliacmon  was  the  ordinary  appellation 
of  the  river  above  the  gorges  of  Berrhcea,  and  As- 
trseus  below  them  :  in  the  same  manner  as  Injekara 
and  Vistritza  are  used  in  the  present  day.  The 
river  is  noted  at  V^rria  for  guliani  of  immense  size. 
I  before  remarked  that  the  same  fish  grows  to 
enormous  dimensions  in  the  lake  at  Kastoria,  which 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Vistritza. 

The  district  of  Verria  contains  about  300  vil- 
lages, extending  eastward  nearly  to  the  Lydias^  or 
Karasmak,  and  to  the  west  to  Sarighiul.  To  the 
south  the  village  of  Kulindr6s,  standing  on  the 
heights  which  terminate  the  plains  at  their  southern 
extremity,  not  far  from  the  gulf,  formerly  belonged 
to  Verria,  but  is  now  enumerated  among  the  vil- 
lages of  Elassona.  The  voivoda  of  Verria  is  Halil 
Bey  of  Grevend,  who  lived  here  many  years  as 
kharatji,  or  farmer  of  the  Christian  capitation  tax, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Osman  Aga,  a  short  time 
ago,  obtained  the  government,  having  first  secured 

'  .^Slian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  15,      from  the  same  root  as  Strymon, 
c.  1.     Astraeos  was  probably     and  perhaps  our  own  stream, 
an  old  Macedonic  word  derived 
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the  approbation  of  Alj^  Pasha,  whose  influence  is 
thus  established  in  Verria.  Though  the  Verriotes 
suspect  Aljr  to  have  been  sometimes  instrumental 
to  their  having  been  annoyed  by  the  thieves  in 
order  to  make  the  necessity  of  his  own  services 
manifest  to  the  Porte,  they  are  so  far  satisfied  with 
the  result  as  to  agree  in  commendation  of  the 
police  of  Metjobon,  and  to  admit  that  all  this  part 
of  Macedonia  now  enjoys  great  security  :  nor  has 
Aly  yet  ventured  to  lay  any  heavy  contributions 
on  a  place  which  is  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
country  under  his  influence,  and  the  revenues  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  imperial  family.  His 
encroachments  in  this  quarter  have,  however, 
created  a  panic,  and  there  are  now  several  large 
houses  in  the  town  of  which  the  building  has  sud- 
denly been  suspended. 

Dec.  3. — In  the  afternoon  I  receive  a  visit  from 
Metjobon,  who  here  assumes  the  Turkish  name  of 
Mehmet  Bey  :  he  is  a  little  spare  man,  of  simple 
Albanian  manners  and  mild  address,  and  is  said 
to  be  gifted  with  a  remarkable  share  of  prompti- 
tude, coolness,  and  sagacity.  He  showed  great 
ability  lately  in  his  proceedings  against  the  rob- 
bers, most  of  whom  he  made  prisoners. 

In  this  part  of  Macedonia  it  is  customary  for  the 
keepers  of  wine-houses  to  suspend  an  evergreen 
bush  before  them,  being  the  same  as  the  old 
English  custom,  from  whence  the  proverb^  ^*  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush."  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Greece,  it  is  generally  a  long  stick  with  shreds  of 
painted  paper  on  a  string. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  the  ex- 

12 
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traordinaiy  celerity  of  some  of  the  pexodhromi,  or 
foot-messengers  in  Greece.  A  celebrated  one  of 
V^rria  may  compete  with  any  of  them.  He  car- 
ried letters  on  foot  to  Saloniki  in  seven  hoars,  re- 
mained there  one  hour,  and  returned  to  Verria  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  hour.  After  having  per- 
formed this  feat  more  than  once,  he  was  commonly 
known  to  the  day  of  his  death  by  the  name  of 
'Anemos,  an  adjunct  as  honourable  to  a  courier  as 
Africanus  to  a  Scipio. 

Dec.  4. — ^The  weather,  which  has  been  fine, 
with  a  northerly  wind,  ever  since  the  day  of  my 
arrival  at  Saloniki,  as  well  as  on  the  road  from 
thence,  is  said  to  have  been  the  reverse  at  Verria 
for  several  days,  and  last  night  the  rain  fell  hea- 
vily. At  6.30,  Turkish  time,  I  set  out  for  Kozani, 
accompanied  by  one  of  Alj^  Pash4's  tatars,  a  guard 
of  six  Albanians  supplied  by  Metjobon,  and  Mus4 
Pasha's  tatar,  who  has  accompanied  me  from  Salo- 
niki. We  begin  immediately  to  ascend  the  hills 
at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  soon  enter  a  narrow 
vale  watered  by  the  stream  which  descends  to  the 
town.  At  the  upper  end;  of  this  valley,  at  8.4, 
stands  the  derv^ni,  a  straw  hut  for  lodging  the 
Albanian  guard,  from  whence  we  begin  to  ascend 
Mount  Berndum^  in  defiance  of  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus,  that  it  is  impassable  ^  and  although  the 
historian  has  every  possible  advantage  in  the 
season,  and  weather,  that  of  last  night  having  co- 

'  jl  Be^poia  iy  race  virwpc/aic  OZpo^  Sipfxtov  ovvofiOf  ^a- 

Ktirat    Tov    'Bepftlov    opovc* —      roy   viro   \eifiwyoc*  —  Herodot. 
Strabo,  p.  330.  I.  8,  c.  138. 
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vered  the  mountain  with  snow  to  a  great  depth. 
Very  soon  after  entering  a  forest  of  large  chestnut 
trees,  we  arrive,  at  9.40,  at  Kastania,  a  small  vil- 
lage, of  which  all  the  houses,  except  two  or  three, 
are  now  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
for  provisions,  which  were  alternately  made  upon 
them  by  the  robbers  and  their  Albanian  opponents. 
Aly  Pasha  endeavours  to  encourage  their  return, 
and  declares  his  intention  of  building  here  a  large 
village,  with  kules  on  the  mountain  for  his  sol- 
diers, and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  this  important 
pass  between  Lower  and  Upper  Macedonia.  The 
mountain  abounds  with  wolves  \  wild  boars ',  fal- 
low deer ',  and  roes  *.  The  swine  are  killed  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  in  request  for 
making  shoes  ^.  A  peasant  informs  me  that  not 
long  since  he  shot  one  of  these  animals  in  the 
woods,  which  weighed  90  okes.  The  flesh  of  the 
roe  is  esteemed  by  these  people,  but  not  that  of 
the  deer. 

Dec.  6. — We  leave  Kastania  at  3.5,  Turkish 
time.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  during  the 
night,  but  the  weather  has  now  become  bright  and 
calm,  with  a  hard  frost.  As  we  advance  the 
woods  are  of  birch,  in  the  highest  parts  of  beech, 
and  amidst  them  numerous  traces  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals are  observable.  On  the  summit,  which  is  not 
more  than  three  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
Vistritza,  we  leave  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 


^    XviCDI. 

*  (apKa^ia. 

'  dyptoxptpoi. 

*  r(apoiKia, 

'  cXa^iOi 
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tain  now  called  Dhoxa,  or  more  commonly  Xeroli- 
vadho,  from  a  village  of  that  name  which  once 
stood  near  it,  six  or  eight  ibiles  on  our  rights  and 
descend  to  Khadova,  a  village  of  about  50  Turkish 
families,  from  whence  there  is  a  further  descent  of 
about  three  miles  to  the  Vistritza,  which  is  seen 
from  our  road.  There  is  no  passage  to  the  same 
point  from  Verria  along  the  river,  as  both  banks 
are  here  bordered  by  impracticable  precipices. 
Above  those  on  the  right  bank  are  the  villages  of 
Kokova,  Kataf^^ghi,  and  some  others,  from  which 
the  mountain  rises  to  a  lofty  summit,  one  of  the 
Olympene  chain,  and  separated  only  from  Olympus 
itself  by  the  elevated  pass  of  Petra.  To  the  north- 
westward of  the  mountains  the  Vistritza  is  again 
seen  flowing  in  a  valley  which  extends  to  Servia. 
Katafj^ghi  is  on  the  shortest  route  from  Verria  to 
Servia,  which  crosses  the  Vistritza  near  Verria,  but 
in  some  parts  is  so  difficult  that  the  pass  of  Kas- 
tania  is  often  preferred.  Having  passed  Kh&dova 
at  5.10,  we  descend  from  thence  along  a  narrow 
valley,  which  at  the  end  of  an  hour  conducts  into 
the  plain  of  Budja.^  To  the  left  this  plain  is 
separated  from  those  of  Tjersemba  and  Servia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Injekara,  by  a  low  root  of  Mount 
Bermxam^  which  is  connected  at  the  other  end  of 
the  plain  of  Budja  with  the  mountain  of  Kozani, 
which  is  a  branch  of  Mount  Burino.  The  highest 
and  middle  point  of  these  lower  heights  is  called 
by  the  Turks  Ghioztep^,  a  name  analogous  to  the 
Greek  Skopo,  and  meaning  a  point  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view.  The  plain  of  Budja 
widens  as  we  advance,  and  contains  many  small 
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Yuruk  villages,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side. 

To  our  right  a  root  of  Mount  Dhoxa,  advancing 
to  the  westward,  leaves  only  a  space  of  two  miles 
between  it  and  a  similar  projection  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Siatista ;  but  beyond  the  opening  the  level 
again  widens  into  the  more  extensive  plain  of 
Saiighiul.  A  little  on  this  side  of  the  opening 
stands  the  small  Turkish  town  of  Djuma,  which 
contains  a  bazar,  and  is  the  market  town  of  a  dis- 
trict of  small  Turkish  villages.  The  plains  of 
'Ostrovo,  Sarighiul,  Djuma,  and  Budja,  seem, 
with  the  enclosing  mountains,  to  have  formed  the 
ancient  Eordeea.  At  6.50  we  halt  to  dine  at  a 
rising  ground  in  the  plain,  spreading  carpets  and 
capots  on  the  snow,  which  still  lies  here  though 
the  sun  is  now  hot;  then  proceeding  at  7.35, 
leave  soon  afterwards  Djumi  two  or  three  miles  on 
the  right,  and  at  length  arrive  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  plain,  in  which  there  is  no  longer  any  snow. 
The  plain  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated  with  com. 
The  entrance  of  the  Boghaz  of  Siatista  appears  at 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  on  the  right. 
At  9.20,  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  plain  of 
Djumd,  and  passed  a  little  to  the  right  of  several 
small  Turkish  villages  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Ghioztepe,  we  turn  to  the  left  of  our  for- 
mer course,  through  a  narrow  passage  between 
the  Ghioztepe  range  and  some  other  small  hills 
connected  with  the  mountains  near  Kozani.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  opening  stands  a  khan  and 
a  small  Turkish  village  called  Sulinaria :  half  an 
hour  further  begins  an  undulated  country,  which 
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extends  on  the  right  to  Kozani,  and  the  mountains 
behind  it,  and  descends  to  the  left  to  the  Vistritza ; 
at  10.30  we  arrive  at  Kozani,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced Kodjani.  This  is  a  town  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  houses,  with  a  good  baz&r  and  a 
market  on  Saturday  for  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try :  formerly  it  had  a  considerable  commerce 
with  Hungary  and  Germany,  and  several  opu- 
lent merchants  resided  here.  My  lodging,  which 
belonged  to  one  of  them,  is  constructed  like  the 
houses  at  Siatista,  with  thick  walls,  and  apartments, 
which,  though  smaller,  are  more  commodious 
than  those  in  ordinary  Greek  and  Turkish  houses. 
There  is  a  cellar  below  the  house  for  the  wine, 
which  is  here  made  from  an  extensive  tract  of 
vineyards  surrounding  the  town.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Kozanite  merchants,  whom  Turkish 
oppression,  particularly  that  of  Alj^  Pasha,  has 
driven  from  hence,  have  settled  in  Hungary. 

Dec.  6. — ^The  market  this  morning  is  much 
frequented  by  both  Turks  and  Greeks  from  the 
neighbouring  country.  Kozani  and  S^rvia  form 
one  episcopal  diocese  in  the  province  of  Thes- 
salonica;  the  bishop  has  a  house  in  both  places, 
and  is  now  at  S^rvla,  but  his  ordinary  residence  is 
Kozani.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  of   his   house,    is    a 


square  stone  of  the  annexed         < Mf.joJn* 

form,     which     serves    the  ^^^^^^UlT 

bishop  for  a  mounting-block  \SimLUJ 

when  he  rides  out. 

It  is  an  cirirv/AJSioc  <rrfi\ii,  erected  in  honour  of  one 
Cleopatra,  by  her  husband  Crispus,  in  union  with 
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his  daughter  Crispina  * :  a  square  excavation  in  the 
upper  surface  may  perhaps  have  supported  a  vase 
of  stone.  On  two  opposite  sides  of  the  stele,  is  a 
repetition  of  words,  intended  probably  for  an  Iambic 
verse,  and  signifying 

"  Farewell  ye  heroes  :  and  ftire  thee  well  also 
traveller,  and  good  journey  to  thee*." 

The  plural  form  of  fiptoig  appears  to  indicate  that 
these  two  inscriptions  were  added  after  the  death 
of  Crispus  and  Crispina,  and  when  they  had  been 
buried  in  the  same  sepulchre  with  Cleopatra.  The 
sigma  is  rectangular,  and  there  are  several  siglse 
or  conjoined  letters,  a  mode  of  engraving  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  common  in  Mace- 
donia than  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Greece, 
but  was  probably  seldom  or  ever  employed  even 
here,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  which  date  the  inscription  may 
with  probability  be  attributed.  The  monument 
having  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  corn-fields 
above  the  village,  where  several  small  sepulchral 
marbles,  with  figures  in  relief,  or  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  have  also  been  brought  to  light,  it  is 
evident  that  Kozani  occupies  the  position  of  an 
ancient  town,  though  I  search  in  vain  for  any  other 
indications  of  it,  such  as  town  walls,  or  remains  of 
architecture.      Kozani  is  the  native  place  of  Dr. 


^  Kpitnrv^  fierh  r^c  Ovyarpoc      warpay  r^y  rvfifitjoy  fikayipla^ 
KpiffirelyaQ^     iwy     crc,    KAc<$-      iyticty. 

Vide  Intcription,  No.  144. 
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Geoi^  Sakellario,  translator  of  a  part  of  the 
Voyage  D'Anacharsis  and  some  other  works,  which 
he  undertook  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen. 
The  comfortable  residence  in  which  I  find  his 
family,  shews  the  sacrifice  he  makes,  or  rather  is 
forced  to  make,  in  residing  at  Berat  as  physician 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha.  His  brother-in-law,  Papa  Kha- 
rlsmio,  who  is  now  residing  at  Kozani,  is  an  author 
also,  and  has  written  a  Pantheon  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  of  Greece. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MACEDONIA,    PBRRH^BIA. 

Tjenemba — Geography  of  Upper  Macedonia — Elimeia,  Eord^ea^ 
Orestis,  LynceHts^  Pteoma^  Pelagonxa — Campaign  qfSuljncius 
against  PkiUp — Tripolitis  of  Pelagonia — Stymhara — Pelium 
— Dassaretia — Antipatria^  &c. — Servia,  Vohutana^ — Livadhi 
— Pass  of  Petra — Tripolitis  ofPerrhcehia — Pythtum^  Azorus^ 
Z>o/tcAtf~£la886na,  Oloosson — Mount  Titarus,  River  Tttare- 
nM— -Mount  Olympus  —  Tzaritzena — Pass  of  Meluna — 
TumaTO* 

The  plain  or  rather  low  undulated  country  in- 
cluded between  the  Vistiitza,  the  mountain  of 
Kozani,  Mount  Burino  and  Ghioztepe,  is  called 
Tjersembd,  a  Turkish  word,  written  by  the  Greeks 
TZ€p(r^L1^aQ.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks,  oc- 
cupying small  villages.  The  soil  produces  good 
com,  but  it  is  more  particularly  noted  for  saffron  \ 
which  is  sent  by  land  to  Germany,  by  the  merchants 
of  Kozani  and  Tzaritzena.  When  the  trade  of 
Egypt  was  closed  by  the  consequences  of  the  French 
invasion,  the  saffiron  of  this  country  was  worth  80 
piastres  the  oke,  but  it  has  now  fallen  to  50  and  40. 
The  only  other  district  which  produces  it,  is  that 
of  V^nja,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mount  Burino, 
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and  lying  between  Tjersembd  and  Grevena.  The 
name  Burino  appears  to  belong,  like  Vistritza,  to 
the  ancient  language  of  Macedonia,  and  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Bora  ^  -  Ber- 
mius,  Bertiscus. 

Beyond  Burino  to  the  southward,  is  seen  a  ridge 
of  nearly  equal  height,  which  takes  a  southerly 
direction  towards  Trikkala,  and  separates  the 
waters  of  the  HaHoLcman  from  those  of  the  Peneitis. 
They  are  the  mountains  anciently  called  Cambunii, 
a  word  of  which  /3ovpoc  is  obviously  the  root.  They 
form  a  continuation  of  the  heights  above  Kataf  j^ghi, 
and  at  their  foot,  a  few  degrees  to  the  right  of  the 
summit  of  Olympus^  is  seen  the  town  of  Servia, 
called  Selfidj^  by  the  Turks,  a  name  which  they 
attach  also  to  the  entire  district  stretching  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Inj^kara,  opposite  to  Tjer- 
semba.  In  Tjersemba  there  are  said  to  be  remains 
of  antiquity  in  four  places,  but  in  none  of  them 
are  they  described  as  being  formed  of  that  beautiful 
masonry  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of 
Hellenic  works.  This  the  Kozanites  ^  very  justly 
account  for,  by  the  nature  of  the  stone  of  the  sur- 


^  Bora  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  modification  of 
5poc  preceded  by  j3,  which  the 
Macedonians  employed  instead 
of  the  digamma  or  initial  aspi- 
rate customary  in  other  dialects. 
In  Macedonic,  according  to 
Plutarch,  (Qu.  Gr»c.)  and  Ste- 
phanos (in  Bf|9oia)  ^Xaicpoc» 


^tptyixfi  and  4>iX»nroc  were 
^\aK(fO£f  BepoyiKTif  BtXcWoc. 
Berrhoea  seems  in  like  manner 
to  have  been  the  same  as  ^tpai , 
a  name  common  in  other  parts 
of  GFreece,  and  Beres  andBeron, 
the  same  as  Pheres  and  Pheron. 
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rounding  mountains,  which  being  brittle  and  in- 
capable of  being  hewn  into  large  blocks,  apparently 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Upper  Ma- 
cedonia, who  moreover  were  semi-barbarous  before 
the  time  of  Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  to  build  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  of  the  Southern  Greeks.  The 
four  ruins  are  :  1.  At  Ktinia,  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Burino,  where  a  height  is  crowned  by  a  castle 
having  a  double  inclosure,  and  thin  walls.     2.  At 
Kaliani,  a  small  Gbreek  village,  three  hours  from  K6- 
zani,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Injekara,  a  little  on 
this  side  of  a  boghaz  leading  from  the  valley  of 
Tjersemba  into  that  of  Venja.     Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  building,  of  which  my  informant  gave 
me  a  rude  drawing.     It  was  constructed  with  a 
double  row  of  arches,  of  which  the  larger  were 
supported  by  white  marble  columns,  with  Corin- 
thian capitals,  in  bad  taste.     The  building  is  in 
ruins  on  three  sides,  but  the  fourth  still  preserves 
the  place  where  the  statue  is  supposed  to  have 
stood.     The  arches  have  been  walled  to  form  it 
into  a  Greek  church.     The  neighbouring  fields  are 
said  to  be  strewed  with  broken  pottery ;  coins  also 
are  often  found,  and  sometimes  small  idols.     3.  At 
Kesaria,  about  half  way  between  Kozani  and  Servia, 
half  an  hour  to  the  right  of  the  direct  road,  are 
similar  appearances,  with  fragments  of  marble  and 
sepulchral  monuments ;  and  there  are  remains  of 
the  same  kind  also  between  Kesaria  and  Kaliini. 
So  deficient   are    the   ancient   details   of  Mace- 
donian geography,  that  no  opinion  can  be  given 
of  these   places,  further  than  that  one  of  them 
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bore  the  common  name  of  Kaiaapioj  and  that  they 
were  all  subordinate  towns  of  the  EUmeiaj  for  that 
Elimeia  extended  thus  far  to  the  eastward,  and 
here  bordered  upon  Eordsea  and  Pieria,  seems 
evident  from  Livy,  in  a  passage  already  referred 
to,  where  he  relates  that  Perseus  marched  from 
Citium  to  the  lake  Begorrites  in  Eordsea,  from 
thence  to  the  Haliacmon  in  Elimeia,  and  on  the 
following  day  into  Perrfuebiay  which  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  southward  of  Tjersemba  on  the 
western  side  of  Mount  Olympus^  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  encampment  of  Perseus,  pre- 
viously to  his  entering  Perrhsebia,  was  exactly 
on  this  part  of  the  river.  As  it  is  equally 
manifest  from  other  authorities  that  Elimeia  ex- 
tended westward  to  the  range  of  PinduSy  it  may 
be  defined  as  comprehending  the  modern  districts 
of  Grevena,  Venja  and  Tjersemba.  Of  the  three 
other  subdivisions  of  Upper  Macedonia,  namely, 
MardfBay  Orestis  and  JLyncestiSy  Eordcea  compre- 
hended probably,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the 
modem  districts  of  Budjd,  Sarighiul  and  'Ostrovo — 
Orestisiho&e  of  Grdmista,  Anaselitza  and  Kastoria — 
and  Jjj/ncestiSy  Filurina  and  all  the  southern  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Erigon.  These  seem  to  have  been 
all  the  districts  which  properly  belonged  to  Upper 
Macedonia,  the  country  to  the  northward,  as  far 
as  lUyria  westward,  and  Thrace  eastward,  consti- 
tuting Paeonia,  a  part  of  which  (probably,  on  the 
Upper  Axius)  was  a  separate  kingdom  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Cassander',  but  which  in  its  widest 

*  Diodor.  1.  20,  c.  19. 
VOL.    III.  X 
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sense  enveloped  on  the  north  and  north-east  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia,  the  latter  containing 
the  maritime  and  central  provinces^  which  were 
the  earliest  acquisition  of  the  kings,  namely,  Pieria, 
Bottieeis,  Emathia,  and  Mygdonia.  Even  a  part 
of  these  was  occupied  -  by  Paeonians  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

Pseonia  extended  to  the  Dentheletie  and  M»di 
of  Thrace  and  to  the  Dardani,  Penestss  and 
Dassaretii  of  lUyria,  comprehending  the  various 
tribes  who  occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Erigon, 
Axius,  Strymon,  and  Angitas,  as  far  southward  as 
Sirrhse  inclusive.  Its  principal  tribes  to  the  east- 
ward were  the  Odomanti,  ^trsei  and  Agrianes, 
parts  of  whose  country  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Parstrymonia  and  Paroreia,  the  former  containing 
probably  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Strymon  and  of 
its  great  tributary  the  river  of  Strumitza  (JEstrmiB  ?) 
the  latter  the  adjacent  mountains.  On.  the  western 
frontier  of  Paeonia,  its  subdivisions  bordering  on 
the  part  of  lUyria  inhabited  by  the  Penestse  and 
Dassaretii  were  Deuriopus  and  Pelagonia,  which 
together  with  Lyncestis  comprehended  the  entire 
country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its  branches. 
The  respective  limits  of  these  subdivisions  were 
not  well  defined,  nor  in  all  ages  the  same. 
Strabo  considered  Pelagonia,  as  well  as  Lyn- 
cestis, a  division  of  Upper  Macedonia,  but  as 
Stobi  is  described  by  other  authors  sometimes 
as  a  city  of  Pseonia,  and  Sometimes  of  Pela- 
gonia, as  Stymbara,  another  important  place 
on  this  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia  is  stated  by 
some  as  belonging  to  Deuriopus,  and  by  others 
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to  Pelagonia,  and  as  Bryanium,  placed  by  Strabo 
in  Deuriopus,  was  near  the  passes  leading  into 
Eordsea,  and  consequently  in  Lyncestis,  it  is  evident 
that  no  exact  definition  of  these  districts  prevailed, 
at  least  among  the  ancient  writers  whose  works 
have  reached  us.  Lyncestis,  although  originally 
a  part  of  Peeonia,  having  become  a  separate  king- 
dom, which  was  annexed  to  Macedonia  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  may,  with 
reference  to  a  later  period,  be  ascribed  to  Upper 
Macedonia ;  at  the  same  time  that  all  beyond  it,- 
to  the  sources  of  the  Erigon,  was  still  a  portion  of 
Paeonia,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  was  united 
to  regal  Macedonia  before  the  Macedonic  wars  of 
Rome. 

There  is  no  occurrence  in  ancient  history  which 
better  illustrates  the  ancient  geography  of  that 
part  of  the  cotmtry  than  the  operations  of  the 
consul  Sulpicius  against  Philip,  in  the  campaign 
of  the  year  B.C.  200  *.  Philip,  who  flattered  him- 
self that  he  should  be  able  to  deprive  the  Romans 
of  the  assistance  of  the  ^tolians  and  Dardani,  had 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  the 
latter  people  into  Macedonia^  stationed  his  son  Per- 
seus in  the  passes  of  Pelagonia,  when  the  consul 
having  marched  from  ApoUonia  of  lUyria  through 
Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis,  there  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bevus,  and  from  thence  sent  foraging 
parties  into  Dassaretia,  where  the  com  of  the  open 
country  had  already  enabled  him,  on  passing 
through  that  district,  to  save  the  supplies  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  his  winter  quarters. 

'  Liv.  I.  31,  c.  33,*  et  seq. 
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One  of  his  parties  having  suddenly  encountered 
a  body  of  Philip's  cavalry  who  were  in  quest  of 
information,  an  action  ensued,  with  a  loss  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides.  Upon  learning  the  force  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  Philip  found  it  prudent  to 
recal  Perseus  from  the  passes  of  Pelagonia,  and 
having  thus  brought  together  20,000  men,  he 
occupied  a  height  distant  only  200  paces  from  the 
Roman  camp,  and  which  he  fortified  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart.  On  the  third  ensuing  day,  the 
consul  having  drawn  forth  his  line  at  a  distance 
of  500  paces  from  the  enemy,  Philip  ordered  out 
700  of  his  cavalry,  attended  by  the  same  number 
of  light  infantry ;  these  the  enemy  met  with  an 
equal  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  obtained  an 
advantage,  the  Greeks  having  shown  themselves, 
in  both  kinds  of  force,  inferior  in  firmness  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  velites  of  the  latter  being  much 
better  armed  than  the  lUyrians  and  Cretans  who 
accompanied  the  Macedonian  cavalry. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Philip  equally  failed  in 
drawing  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade  of  peltastse, 
whom  he  had  stationed  during  the  previous  night 
in  a  position  between  the  two  camps.  On  the 
following  day  Sulpicius  drew  out  his  whole  army, 
with  elephants  in  front  \  and  ofiered  battle  to 
the  king,  when  the  latter,  not  accepting  the 
defiance,  the  consul  moved  his  camp  8  miles  to 
Octolophus,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  forage 
in  greater  security  than  could  be  done  while  the 
enemy's  camp  was  so  near.    The  armies  remained 

1  Some  elephants  taken  in  mans  now  employed  in  battle 
the  Punic  war,  which  the  Ro-     for  the  first  time. 
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inactive  in  their  respective  positions  until  the 
Roman  foragers  had  become  negligent  of  their 
security,  when  the  king  advancing  suddenly  with 
all  his  cavalry,  and  some  Cretan  infantry,  cut  o£Pthe 
Roman  foragers  from  their  camp,  and  slew  many 
of  them.  The  consul,  upon  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  occurrence,  advanced  his  legions  in  a 
close  column  and  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  who 
came  to  action  with  the  king.  At  first  Philip  had 
the  superiority,  but  at  length  he  was  defeated,  and 
lost  300  horsemen,  of  whom  a  third  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  killed  or  perished 
in  some  neighbouring  marshes.  The  king  him- 
self was  nearly  taken,  having  wandered  for 
some  time  in  the  marshes  before  he  recovered 
his  camp.  He  now  resolved  upon  a  retreat,  being 
partly  actuated  by  the  report  that  the  Dardani, 
under  Pleuratus,  were  approaching.  He  concealed 
this  intention  from  his  adversary  by  a  proposal  for 
a  truce  to  bury  the  dead,  and  by  lighting  fires  in 
his  camp  at  night,  while  he  was  retiring  towards 
the  mountains. 

The  consul  remained  several  days  in  the  same 
position,  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  movements,  when, 
having  exhausted  the  supplies  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  he  removed  to  Stymbara,  and  from 
thence,  after  having  collected  the  com  from  the 
fields  of  Pelagonia,  to  Pluvina,  still  ignorant  of  the 
motions  of  Philip,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
encamped  at  Bryanium,  and  having  better  infor- 
mation of  his  opponent's  proceedings,  alarmed 
the  Romans  by  suddenly  approaching  them,  but 
did    not   venture   to    bring  on   an  action.      The 
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Romans  then  proceeded  to  encamp  on  the  river 
Osphagus,  Trhile  Philip  entrenched  himself  at  no 
great  distance  on  the  bank  of  the  Erigon,  when, 
perceiving  that  the  Romans  intended  to  cross  the 
mountains  into  Eordeea,  he  retired,  and  fortified  tlie 
passes  with  trees,  stones,  ditches,  and  ramparts. 
But  from  these  works  he  derived  little  benefit.  The 
Romans  forced  or  turned  them  without  difficulty, 
chiefly  because  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  use- 
less and  unmanageable  in  such  a  narrow  and 
rugged  field  of  action.  Philip  having  retired,  the 
Romans  ravaged  the  fields  of  Eordsea,  entered 
Elimeia,  and  from  thence  moved  into  Orestis. 
Here  the  consul  received  the  submission  of  Cele- 
trum,  and  from  thence,  proceeding  into  Das- 
saretia,  took  Pelium,  ^^  a  town  conveniently  placed 
for  making  incursions  into  Macedonia,"  and  having 
placed  a  garrison  in  this  place,  he  returned  with 
his  captives  and  plunder  to  ApoUonia. 

This  narrative,  extracted  undoubtedly  from 
Polybius,  seems  so  clear,  that  a  traveller  com- 
manding sufficient  leisure  and  security  might  hope 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  first  encampment 
of  Sulpicius  as  well  as  that  of  OctolapkuSj  to  iden- 
tify the  branches  of  the  Erigon,  named  Bevus  and 
OsphxiguSy  and  perhaps  to  ascertain  the  sites  of 
Pluvinaj  Bryanium^  and  Stymbara.  In  this  he 
would  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  evidence  which 
the  Itineraries  have  left  us  of  the  position  of  Hera- 
cleia,  the  chief  town  of  Lyncestis  ^  As  the  histo- 
rian states  the  first  encampment  of  the  Romans 

*  Ptolem.  1.  8,  c.  13. 
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to  hare  been  at  Lyncus,  on  the  river  Bevus  \  and 
as  Lyncus  is  described  as  a  town  by  Stephanus ', 
it  might  be  supposed  that  Heracleia  was  some^ 
times  called  Lyncus,  and  that  the  camp  of  Sulpi- 
cius  was  at  Heracleia  itself.  But  notwithstanding 
the  words  **  ad  Lyncum  *'  seem  to  favour  this 
opinion,  it  is  more  likely  that  Polybius  employed 
Lyncus  on  this  occasion  in  the  same  sense  which 
we  find  attached  to  it  in  two  other  passages  of 
Livy,  as  well  as  in  Thucydides  and  Plutarch'; 
that  is  to  say,  as  synonymous  with  Lyncestis, 
or  the  country  of  the  Lyncestae,  once  a  small 
independent  kingdom,  and  afterwards  a  province 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

Lychnidus  and  Heracleia  lying  nearly  in  the  line 
between  Dyrrhachium,  or  ApoUonia,  and  Thessalo- 
nica,  were  the  principal  places  in  the  centre  of  the 
Candavian  or  Egnatian  way — the  great  line  of  com- 
munication by  land  between  Italy  and  the  East,  be- 
tween Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem.  A 
road  of  such  importance,  and  on  which  the  distance 
had  been  marked  with  milestones  soon  after  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Macedonia,  we  may  believe  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  best  order,  as  long  as  Rome 
was  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  authority ;  but  it  pro 
bably  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  great  establish- 
ments in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  especially 

^  Ad  Lyncnm  stativa  posuit  Strabo,  who  mentions  only  the 

prope  flqmen  Be?um« — Liv.  Lyncestse  :  and  the  ethnogra- 

1.  31,  c.  33.  pher  is  obyiously  wrong  as  to 

'  AvyKoc,    vdXcc    *Hirc/pov«  Epirus. 

IS^pa^y  ipidfijf. — Stephan.  in  '  Liv.  1.  26,  c.  25  ;  I.  32, 

voce.     No  such  name,  how-  c.  9.   Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  83.  124« 

ever,  is  found  in  our  copies  of  — Plutarch  in  Flamin. 
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when  it  became  as  much  the  concern  of  the 
Byzantine  as  of  the  Roman  goyernment  Of 
this  we  discover  some  strong  symptoms  in  the 
Itineraries;  for  although  Lychnidus,  Heracleia, 
and  Edessa,  still  continued,  as  on  the  Candavian 
way  described  by  Polybius,  to  be  the  three  prin- 
cipal points  between  Dyrrhachium  and  Thessalo- 
nica  (nature  in  fact  having  strongly  drawn  that 
line  in  the  valley  of  the  Genusus,  branching  from 
the  maritime  country  of  lUyria,  and  penetrating 
Mount  Candavia  in  the  same  easterly  direction  in 
which  the  vale  of  the  river  of  Edessa  issues  into 
the  plains  of  J^wer  Macedonia)  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  choice  of  routes  over  the 
ridges  which  contained  the  boundaries  of  lUy- 
ria  and  Macedonia,  and  which  separate  the 
lake  of  Lychnidas  from  the  valleys  watered 
by    the    Erigon   and    its    branches  ^  :    a   strong 


MaKtiovlay  4  'Eyvar/a  iarly 
oSog  irpoc  cw,  PeliarifffUyrf  Kara 
filXtoy  Koi  KaraerrtiXiaiJLiyri  fiixp*' 
Kvyj/iXov  Kai  "lE^Pftov  iroTafiov' 
fuXiiay  S*  iurl  ireyraKoaliay  rpta- 

Koyra  viyre 

2!v/i/3aiv£i  ^  Iltto  *i(rov  Siatnii'' 
fjLaroc  (rvfiwlwreiy  ei^  rrjy  avrflv 
oSoyf  rove  r'  €k  rfje  'AiroXXw- 
ylae  opfArfiiyraQ  Kal  tovq  e{ 
'EiTiSa/AKOV.  'H  fiey  ovy  vrdaa 
'Eyvar/a  KoXuTaC  4  Si  wpurii 
iwl  Kay^aoviae  Xiytrai,  opovQ 
*l\XvpiK0Vf  ha  Av^vcJov  irdXswc 
Kol  HvXutyos,  T&irov  6pi(oyroQ 
iy  rri  bZf  riiy  re  *lXXvpiBa  Kai 


n)y  MaKtioylay,  'EicctOey  ^ 
C0TC  irapa  ^Bapyovyra^  hd  'Hpa- 
xXelae  Kal  AvyKffar&y  koi  *£op-> 
BbSy  eIc  ''lS,S€tr<ray  ral  neXXav 
/icxpi  OeerffoXovurc/ac*  filXna  ^ 
iinlf  ifkfitrl  rLoXvfitoct  ravra  dca- 
K6<na  lliiKoyra  IktA. — Strabo, 
p.  322,  323. 

Dyrrhacliio,  Clodiana*  43 
M.  p.  Scampis  20,  al.  22. 
Tres  Tabemas  28,  al.  30. 
Lydmido  27.  Nida  34,  He- 
racleia  1 1 — al.  Lychnido,  Sdr- 
tiana  27,  Castra  15,*Heracleia 
12.— Antonin.  It.  p.  318, 330. 
Wess. 

Apollonia,  Clodiana  57  m.  p. 
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indication  that  the  great  Roman  work  was  out 
of  repair.  In  the  original  road  described  by  Po- 
lybias,  the  portion  between  Lychnidus  and  Hera- 
cleia  led  through  Pylon,  which  received  that  name 
from  its  being  the  limit  of  the  two  provinces.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  two  routes  in  this  part ; 
one  passing  through  Scirtiana  (Scirtonia  ^  ?)  and 
Castra,  the  other  through  Nicia  (Nicaea  ?),  which 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Tabular  Itinerary '.  In 
the  Jerusalem  the  road  passes  through  Brucida 
(Brygiada,  i.  e.  Brygias '  ?)  and  Parembole. 

Now  there  seems  little  doubt  that  these  names 
Castra,  Parembole,  and  Nicsea,  have  reference  to  the 
military  transactions  of  the  Romans  in  Lyncestis, 
who  not  many  years  after,  those  events  constructed 
a  road,  which  happened  to  pass  exactly  over  the 


Scampis  2 1 ,  Trajectus  9,  Canda- 
▼ia  9,  in  tabemas  9,  Claudanon 
9,  Patras  4,  Lychmdum  1 2,  Bru- 
cida 13|  Parembole  19,  Hera- 
deia  12.— It.  Hierosol,  p.  606. 
This  route  has  been  re- 
versed, and  some  of  the  names 
corrected,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
better  comparison  with  the 
other  Itineraries. 

Dyrrhachio,  Clodiana  31, 
Scampis  20,  ad  Genusum  9,  ad 
Dianam  7,  in  Candavia  9,  Pons 
Servilii  9,  Lychnido  19,  Nicea 
16,  Heracleia  11.— Tab.  Peu- 
tmger,  s^jm.  5. 

*  Ptolemy,  1. 2,  c.  17,  couples 
the  Pirustae  and  Scirtones  as 
Illyrian  tribes  near  Macedonia, 
and  the  Pirustae  we  know  from 


Polybius  (1.  5,  c.  108)  and  from 
Livy  (1. 45,  c.  26)  to  have  been 
a  people  of  Dassaretis. 

'  A  station  has  been  omitted 
in  the  Table  between  Lychni- 
dus and  Nicaea,  the  total  dis- 
tance from  Lychnidus  to  Hera- 
cleia being  only  half  of  that  in 
the  Jerusalem,  and  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles  less  than  in 
the  Antonine. 

'  Bpv£,  TO  lOyot  i^qI  Bpvya/ 

eial  ^c  Ma- 

KE^ovtKoy  idvog  irpotre^^iQ  'IXXv- 
ptoic* — Stephan.  in  voce.  See 
also  in  Bpvytac,  Bpvyioi^,  each 
described  as  a  v6\iq  Mace&- 
Wac,  but  probably  one  and  the 
same  place. 
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scene  of  the  former  exploits  of  their  army.  Castra 
or  Parembole,  therefore,  indicates  the  first  encamp- 
ment of  Sulpicius  on  the  Bevus ;  and  Nicsea  the 
place  where  he  obtained  the  advantage  over  Phi- 
lip's cavalry,  near  Octolophus,  which  was  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  first  encampment :  conse- 
quently, Niceea  was  about  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Parembole  or  Castra — and  probably  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  because  after  the  battle  near  Octolo- 
phus,  the  consul  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Stymbara,  in  search  of  provisions,  having 
already  exhausted  the  country  around  Heracleia. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nicsea,  Parembole,  and 
Heracleia,  formed  a  triangle,  of  which  the  sides 
were  8,  11,  and  12  m.  p.  in  length;  that  the 
northern  route  from  Lychnidus  descended  upon 
Nicaea,  or  Octolophus,  and  the  two  southern  upon 
Parembole,  or  Castra,  on  the  river  Bevus :  this 
was  evidently  the  southern  branch  of  the  Erigon, 
near  the  issue  of  which  into  the  plains  Heracleia 
might  be  sought  for,  and  nearer  to  its  sources  the 
town  of  Beve  ^  As  to  the  route  described  by  Poly- 
bius  through  Pylon,  the  names  which  he  mentions 
being  of  much  earlier  times  than  those  in  the 
Itineraries,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  former  route 
may  have  coincided  with  one  of  the  latter,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  names. 

The  pass  over  the  mountains  which  separated 
Lyncestis  from  Eordeea,  where  Philip  made  his  un* 
successful  stand  against  the  Romans,  is  described 

by  Polybius  as  at  hq  t^v  'EopSaiav  v7rep|3oXai  *,   and 

Thucydides  terms  a  defile  in  the  same  mountains 

*  Stephan.  in  B£vi|.  *  Polyb.  L  18,  c.  6. 
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i  ka^Xri  rifc  AvyKovy  in  relating  the  attempt  of  Per- 
diccas  against  Lyncestis,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  ended  in  a  separate  ne- 
gotiation between  his  ally  Brasidas  and  Arrhibeeus 
king  of  the  Lyncecto  ^  It  was  by  the  same  pass 
that  Brasidas,  in  the  following  year,  effected  a  skil- 
ful retreat  from  the  Lyncestae  and  lUyrians  *,  when, 
having  descended  into  the  plains  of  Lyncus  with 
Perdiccas  and  a  joint  force,  composed  of  3000 
hoplitae,  1000  cavidry,  and  a  large  body  of  barba- 
rians of  Thrace,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in 
consequence  of  the  lUyrians,  who  had  promised  to 
join  Perdiccas,  having  suddenly  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  Arrhibseus.  The  Macedo- 
nians of  Perdiccas,  and  the  undisciplined  barba- 
rians, having  taken  the  alarm,  moved  tumultu- 
Ottsly  in  the  night,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  king  himself  to  accompany  them  without  com- 
municating with  Brasidas,  who  was  stationed  with 
his  forces  at  some  distance.  Thus  abandoned,  the 
Spartan  general  began  hb  retreat  on  the  following 
morning  towards  the  pass,  forming  his  hoplitee  in 
a  square,  placing  his  light-armed  within  it,  and  co- 
vering the  retreat  of  this  body  with  300  chosen  men 
under  his  own  command.  He  thus  not  only  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  having  seized  upon 
one  of  the  heights  which  bordered  the  entrance  of 
the  pass,  prevented  them  from  intercepting  him  in 
it.  He  was  then  allowed  to  retreat  without  farther 
molestation,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  Amissa, 
the  first  tO¥m  in  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.  ^r- 
fdssay  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vale  of 

*  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  83.  '  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  124,  et  seq. 
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'OstrovOy  and  possibly  it  may  have  been  the  same 
place  as  the  Bamus  of  Poly  bins,  B  being  a  com- 
mon Macedonian  prefix ;  for  the  words  of  Strabo 
are  not  imperative  in  placing  Bamus  between 
Lychnidus  and  Heracleia,  although  bearing  un- 
doubtedly that  interpretation. 

It  is  from  the  remark  of  Polybius  that  the  Canda- 
vian  way  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Eordsei, 
in  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Lyncestae  to  Edessa  \ 
together  with  the  historical  authorities  just  referred 
to,  and  that  other  passage  in  the  Latin  historian, 
wherein  he  describes  the  march  of  Perseus  from 
Citium  in  Lower  Macedonia,  through  Eordsea  into 
Elimeia,  and  to  the  Haliacmon  *,  that  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  situation  of  Eordisa,  which 
thus  appears  to  have  extended  along  the  western 
side  oiMount  Bermius,  comprehending 'Ostrovo  and 
Katranitza  to  the  north,  Sarighioli  in  the  middle, 
and  to  the  southward  the  plains  of  Djuma,  Budja, 
and  Karaianni,  as  far  as  the  ridges  near  Kozani  and 
the  Klisura  of  Siatista,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  province.  The  only  Eordaean 
town  noticed  in  history  is  Physcus,  of  which  Thu- 
cydides  remarks,  that  near  it  there  still  remained 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  Eordasa  by 
the  Temenidae '.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  add 
to  this  name  those  of  Begorra  and  Galadrse  as 
Eordsean  towns,  the  Begorrites  lacuSf  to  which  Per- 
seus marched  from  Citium,  having  probably  been 
so  called  from  a  town  of  Begorra;  which  stood 

'  Ap.  Strabon,  p.  323,  v.  sup.  *  Tliucyd.  1.  2,  c.  99. 

»  Liv.  1.  42,  c.  58. 
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perhaps  at  Kaliari,  by  the  Turks  called  Sarig- 
hiul,  the  central  and  otherwise  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  which  leads  also  to  the  conjecture  that  it 
may  have  been  the  city  Eordsea  of  later  times  \ 
As  Lycophron  couples  Galadrse  with  the  land  of  the 
Eordsei,  and  as  Stephanus  attributes  that  town  to 
Pieria ',  it  might  best  be  sought  for  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Eordsea,  towards  the  Haliacmon  and 
the  frontiers  of  Pieria^  its  territory  having  con- 
sisted chiefly  perhaps  of  the  plains  of  Budja  and 
Djuma.  If  Galadrffi  was  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  and  Begorra  in  the  middle,  Phys- 
cus  was  probably  to  the  northward,  about  Katra- 
nitza,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bermian 
range,  such  a  situation  being  the  most  likely  to 
have  preserved  the  ancient  race  '• 

The  modem  routes  over  the  mountains  which 
separated  Lyncus  from  Eordcsa^  are,  from  Tilbell 
to  'Oslova,  to  the  eastward,  and  from  Banitza  to 
'Ostrovo  to  the  westward :  the  former  is  in  the 
ordinary  route  from  Bitolia  to  Vodhena ;  the  latter 
from  Filurina  to  the  same  place.  Although  Filti- 
rina  is  nearer  than  Bitolia  to  the  site  of  Heracleia, 
I  should  conceive  the  Egnatian  Way  to  have 
crossed  by  the  former  route,  as  it  descends  into 

'  Hierocl.  p.  688. 

' VaKkh^Q  Tov  arpurfiKaTTfy  Xvicov. 

Lycophr.  v.  1444. 
Xktpav  T*  'Eopiuiy  Kai  TaXaSpaJov  iridor. 

lb.  V.  1342. — Stephan.  in  TaXdSpau 

*  Ptolemy,    1.    8,    c.    18,  evidently  confounded  the  Eor- 

dasses  three  towns  under  the  dsei  with  the  Eordeti,  an  lUy- 

Eordaei  of  Macedonia ;  but  as  rian  people. 
Scamps  is  one  of  them,  he  has 
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the  Mordaan  valleys  nearer  to  the  8ituatio^  of 
JEdessa.  The  only  place  which  the  three  Itineraries 
agree  in  placing  between  Heracleia  and  Edessa,  is 
Cellae,  but  the  distances  given  are  too  conflicting 
to  lead  to  any  certainty  as  to  its  position. 

At  or  near  Bdnitza  are.  the  mineral  acidulous 
waters  of  LyncestiSy  much  renowned  among  the 
ancients,  who  imagined  that  they  possessed  in- 
toxicating qualities^;  they  were  noticed  by  Dr. 
Browne  in  the  year  1669  *. 

Although  Livy  employs  the  name  Pelagonia 
in  his  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  Sulpicius  only 
as  that  of  a  large  district  containing  Stymbara,  it 
is  evident  from  his  account  of  the  division  of  Mace- 
donia into  four  provinces  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
that  if  not  at  the  former  period  of  time,  thirty-three 
years  later  at  least,  Pelagonia  was  the  appellation 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  Pelagones,  which  then, 
became  the  capita]  of  the  Fourth  Macedonia  '.  It 
was  perhaps  not  specifically  employed  as  the  name 
of  a  town  until  the  two  other  cities  of  Pelagonia 
were  ruined  :  for  that  Pelagonia  or  a  portion  of  it 
once  contained  three  we  may  infer  from  the  adjunct 
Tripolitis  given  to  it  by  Strabo,  who  also  shows,  if 
I  rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,  that  one  of  the 


^  "E^ri  ^e  irtpX  AvyKOv  npfirfi 
TIC  vSaroQ  d£coc. — Aristot.  Me- 
teor. 1.  2,  c.  3. — Theopomp. 
ap.  Antigon.  Caryst.  c.  ISO, 
ap.  Plin.  1.  2,  c.  103;  1.  31, 
0.  2,  et  ap.  Sotion.  de  flmn. — 
Vitrav.  1.  8,  c.  3.  Ovid  Me- 
tam.  1.  15,  Y.  329. 

'  He  passed  them  in  the 


road  from  Filuiina  to  Egri 
Budja,  firom  whence  he  pio^ 
ceeded  to  Sarighiul:  he  calls 
the  place  Eccisso  yerb6ni  ;  po6« 
sihly  this  may  he  some  coimp- 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  Derveni 
ortiass.  It  sounds  Wallachian. 
'  lav.  1. 45,  Ck  29. 
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three  towns  bore  the  same  name  as  the  Azorus  of 
Perrhsebia  Tripolitis  \  The  name  Pelagonia  still 
exists  as  the  designation  of  the  Greek  metropolitan 
bishopric,  of  which  the  see  is  Bitolia,  or  Monas- 
\m*f  which  latter  Greek  name  the  Turks  have 
adopted.  Bitolia  is  now  the  chief  place  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of 
the  governor-general  of  Rumili.  At  or  near  the 
town  are  many  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  of 
Roman  times.  These  the  natives  suppose  to  have 
belonged  to  a  city  named  Tripolis ' :  a  tradition 


fuvoc  ^evfiara  Ik  riSv  'IXXv- 
puaSy  op^y  Kal  AvyKriaruy  ical 
BpvyMVy  Kol  Acvpcdirwv  xal  IIc- 
Xay6rmv  eic  roy^Aiuty  ix^lSi^iri* 
UpSrepoy  fuy  oly  koX  xAccc 
^9ay  iy  toIq  tOyitri  rovroic* 
TpiwoXiriQ  yovy  //  UeXayoyia 
IXiyirOf  j(c  KofA^iapoQ  liy^  Kal 
ivl  rf  'EpiyJvi  wdaat  ol  rwK 
^vpi&irmy  xi^Xctc  ^miyrOf  iy 
TO  Bpvdyioy  Kal  'AXiro/ieval  xai 
2rv/i/3apa.— Strabo,  p.  327. 

'  ^  MmrirfXia,  ro  Movaor^- 
piov. 

'  The  following  are  some 


inscriptions  which  were  found 
among  the  ruins  called  those  of 
Tripolis,  in  an  excavation  made 
in  that  spot  in  the  search  of 
building  materials  in  the  jear 
1808.  They  were  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Al^  Pasha,  who 
at  the  same  time  presented  me 
with  a  Hermaic  bust,  and  a 
head  which  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  another.  The 
former  is  in  perfect  preserva^ 
tion,  and  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  AI2XINH2.  An  engrav- 
ing of  it  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Millingen.  —  Anc.  uned. 
Monuments  Series  2  pi.  9. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  BITOUA. 


1. 


On  a  square  stele,  five  feet 
high  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
square,  adorned  with  mould* 
ings  in  the  usual  taste  of  the 
dedining  Roman  Empire. 

fAaKti6y§y  ol  l^iyeSpoi  Map- 


Kuiy  *AicvXiay,  ^a/Spccravov  Aire- 
pOQ  dvyaripaf  AyipOQ  dyaOov. 

*  • 

2. 

On  a  similar  stele — 
*Aya6j  Tvyif'To  Koiyoy  rwy 
MoKeBdykfy  MavXiay  Hoyrelav 
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which  accords  with  the  existence  of  a  Pelagonia 
Tripolitis  as  attested  by  Strabo,  and  which  is  not 
adverse  to  the  identity  of  Tripolis  with  the  city 
Pelagonia  of  Livy,  since  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
after  the  reduction  of  the  two  other  towns  of  the 
Tripolitis  (and  Strabo  asserts  that  all  the  towns  on 
the  Erigon,  Stymbara  included,  were  ruins  in  his 
time),  the  surviving  city  may  have  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Tripolis,  as  formed  from  the  three 
former  towns,  and  that  it  may  also  have  been  often 
known  by  the  name  of  the  district,  Pelagonia. 
Bitolia  being  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  may  possibly 
be  a  corruption  of  a  third  name  of  the  same  place, 
or  that  which  the  city  bore  when  the  three  towns 
of  Pelagonia  still  existed  :  the  Hellenic  name  most 
resembling  it  is  Epitalia. 

The  passes  of  Pelagonia,  in  which  Perseus  was 
stationed  by  his  father  Philip,  I  take  to  have  been 
the  passage  over  the  mountains  in  the  modem 


AovKOvXXav  ^AiftpvKayijy  AvXov 
Iloyrlov  B//pov  rov  XafAirpordrov 
'AvOvxdrov      yvydiKa     iiperjig 


IVtKlV, 


3. 


^  On  a  quadrangular  stele 
unadorned,  two  feet  and  a  half 
high  and  two  feet  hroad — 

NiJcaF^poc  OTpartvni^  (mv 
dvidfiKtv  iavTov  ke  ireiiov  ice 
Teprias   r^c   v€fivordrric   tn/ii' 

Plov •     .     •     • 

K£  (nfvaptariv6ymy  rdv  fiovwy 
BetordTtty  fiov  irtydtptiy  •  . 
•     .     .     •     €K  riSy  Uitfy  fiy^' 


4. 

On  a  sepulchral  marbh 

fWveriKf  XPV^^f  ^tXiwiTf  'Ep- 
fii6y7i  fiyiifiric  xdpiy, 

5. 
On  another  stele — 
Zwflrovc   'HpaicXlf    rfj    Bvyarpl 
fiyflfifl^  Xdpiy  kruy  kC  cai  avr^ 

6. 
AiXcan)  'lovXcavy. 

7. 
^fiiay     ....      ^o^ay 

M.  SrepWrcoc  KcSciiroc  fAv^fuit 
Xdpiy. 
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route  from  'Akhridba  to  Bitolia,  which  now  formB 
the  main  communication  instead  of  the  old  line 
or  lines  of  the  Via  Mgnatiay  that  change  having 
probably  been  caused  by  the  circumstance  that 
A'khridha  and  Bitolia  being  now  the  chief  places 
instead  of  Lychnidus  and  Heracleiaj  and  lying 
respectively  to  the  northward  of  the .  two  ancient 
places,  have  caused  the  road  to  assume  a  more 
northerly  line  in  this  part,  and  which  has  occurred 
the  more  easily,  as  anciently  the  Egnatia  was  here 
diverted  from  its  direct  line  by  the  necessity  of 
passing  round  either  the  northern  or  southern  end 
of  the  lake  Lychnidus,  and  had  no  advantage 
therefore  in  shortness  over  the  present  line. 

The  pass  of  Pelagonia  was  of  great  importance 
as  one  of  the  direct  entrances  from  Illyria  into 
Macedonia  by  the  course  of  the  river  Drilon, 
now  called  Drin.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  to  maintain  strong  gar- 
risons in  Lychnidus  and  some  other  positions  on 
the  lake,  as  well  as  in  Stymbara  and  Heracleia. 
By  means  of  these  garrisons  and  the  strength  of 
the  frontier,  the  kingdom  was  not  so  liable  to 
invasion  here  as  on  the  side  of  Scupi,  which 
commanded  the  *  entrance  from  Dardania  into 
the  plains  of  the  Upper  Axius,  and  which  place 
having  been  generally  held  by  the  Dardani, 
gave  them  great  facilities  of  offence  against  Mace- 
donia. 

Stymbara  or  Stubera  appears  from  Polybius 
and  Livy  to  have  stood  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of     the    country,    to   the     northward    of     Bito- 
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lia  ^ ;  a  situation  which  accords  with  its  having  been 
the  place  from  whence  Perseus  marched  in  three 
days  to  Uscana,  the  chief  town  of  the  Penestiana ', 
situated  probably  on  the  Drilon^  at  or  near  the 
modem  Dibre.  Stymbara  would  seem  to  have 
been  near  Prillapo,  by  the  Turks  called  Pyrlepe, 
and  Pluvina,  between  Stymbara  and  Bryanium 
which  was  not  far  from  the  passes  leading 
into  EordsBa.  If  Strabo  is  correct  in  naming 
Alcomense  as  a  town  on  the  Erigon,  its  situa* 
tion  appears  to  have  been  above  Bryanium,  for 
below  that  town,  or  between  it  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Erigon  with  the  Asius,  the  Tabular 
Itinerary  shows  that  we  ought  to  place  Euristus 
(the  orthography  is  not  quite  certain)  and  Stobi. 
By  Ptolemy  both  these  towns  are  ascribed  to  Pela- 
gonia,  and  by  other  authorities  Stobi  is  designated 
a  city  of  PsBonia ;  but  these,  and  some  other  con- 
flicting testimonies  of  the  same  kind,  are  recon- 
ciled, if  we  admit  that  Deuriopus  was  sometimes 
considered  a  subdivision  of  Pelagonia,  and  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  a  subdivision  of  Pseonia. 

I  have  already  remarked  how  exactly  Livy's  de- 
scription of  Celetrum,  as  well  in  relative  position 
as  in  its  situation  on  a  peninsula  in  a  lake,  agrees 
with  Kastoria.  By  means  of  this  datum  we  have 
the  exact  course  of  the  march  of  Sulpicius  on  his 
return  from  Pelagonia  into  Dassaretia.  From 
JEordcea  or  Sarighioli  he  crossed  a  part  of  the  plain 

'  Polyb.  L  28,  c.  8.     Liv.         »  Liv.  1.  43,  c*  10,  18. 
1.  31,  c.  39. 
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of  Ghreveni,  and  through  Anaselitza  to  Kastoria, 
from  whence  his  route  to  Pelmm  in  Dassaretia 
could  have  been  no  other  than  through  the  pass  of 
Tzangon,  which,  being  the  only  interruption  in  the 
gpreat  dorsal  ridge  of  Northern  Greece,  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the  com- 
munications between  the  two  sides  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  from  Orestis  into  Dassaretia.  It 
was  precisely  near  Pelium  that  Arrian  describes 
a  remarkable  pass,  through  which  flowed  the  Eor- 
daicus,  leaving  in  one  part  space  only  for  four 
shields  abreast  ^ ;  a  description  which  corresponds 
so  exactly  with  the  pass  of  Tzangou,  both  as  to  the 
river  and  the  breadth  of  one  part  of  the  pass,  that 
the  identity  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Pelium 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  mountain,  near 
the  pass;  a  description  which  may  be  applied 
either  to  Pliassa  or  to  Poyani,  but  the  former  has 
the  preference  by  its  name,  which  seems  to  be  a 
vulgar  sounding  of  niiXiama. 

The  march  of  Alexander  in  approaching  Pelium, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  progress  to  Pelinnaeum 
in  Thessaly,  may  furnish  some  further  illustrations 
of  the  relative  chorography.  He  was  returning 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Getse,  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  had  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Agrianes  and  PsBones,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  Clitus  and  Glaucias,  who  shared 
between  them  all  maritime  Illyria,  had  declared 
against  him,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the  Autariata^ 
to  attack  him  on  the  route.     But  Langarus,  king  of 

*  Arrian.  deexp.  Alex.  1.  1,  c.  5. 
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the  Agrianes,  having  frustrated  the  latter  design  by 
invading  the  country  of  the  Autarialse,  Alexander 
was  enabled  to  march  without  interruption  along 
the  Erigon,  and  from  thence  to  Pelium^  near  which 
the  lUyrians  were  encamped.  After  some  opera- 
tions which  are  not  very  clearly  described ,  he  sur- 
prised the  lUyrian  camp  in  the  night,  when  Glau- 
cias  fled,  pursued  by  Alexander  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Taulantii,  while  Clitus  retired  into 
Pelium,  from  whence,  after  having  burnt  the  city, 
he  proceeded  to  join  Glaucias  in  Taulantia.  Soon 
after  this  event  Alexander  received  advice  of  the 
revolt  of  Thebes,  when^  crossing  Eordsea  and  Eli- 
meia,  and  passing  the  mountains  of  the  Tymphsi 
and  Paraveei,  he  arrived  in  seven  days  at  Pelin- 
naeum  in  Thessaly. 

Without  the  comparison  afforded  by  Dvy's  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  Sulpicius,  it  might  be 
supposed  from  the  circumstances  stated  by  Arrian, 
that  Pelium  was  not  far  from  the  Erigon,  or  the 
name  Eordaicus  might  lead  to  the  impression 
that  Pelium  was  in  Eordeea,  instead  of  havmg 
been  upon  a  river  which  flows  to  the  western 
coast.  It  is  clear^  however,  that  Pelium  was 
not  far  from  the  mountains  of  the  Taulantii,  a 
people  who  occupied  the  plains  extending  to  the 
western  coast.  Again,  it  might  be  thought  that 
Alexander  marched  from  Pelium  to  Pelinnaeum 
by  the  most  direct  route ;  but  as  in  that  case  he 
would  not  have  passed  through  any  part  of  Eor- 

^  ^AX^ayipoc  ^c  irapo  roy  'Epiy6ya  irom/ioy  wopivofuroQ  Ic 
IIcXXcov  ir6Xiv  ^irrAXero* 
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d«a,  the  historian  has  probably  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  Alexander  returned  home  to  Pella  before 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  Thebes : 
on  which  supposition  the  road  to  PelinnsBum  would 
have  led  through  the  centre,  first  of  Eordaea  and 
then  of  Elimeia,  as  Arrian  relates. 

If  the  situation  of  Pelium  as  deduced  from  the 
combined  evidence  of  Arrian  and  Livy  be  correct, 
it  will  follow  that  Dasmretia  comprehended  not 
only  the  great  valley  which  contains  the  lake  of 
LycAmdtiSy  but  also  the  plain  of  Korytza :  and 
that  plain  being  an  extensive  corn  country,  the  in* 
feiience  accords  with  that  abundance  of  grain  in 
Dassaretia  which  enabled  Sulpicius  to  save  his 
own  stock  while  he  passed .  through  that  district, 
and  which  induced  him  afterwards  to  send  back 
his  foragers  thither,  though  he  was  encamped  in 
an  equally  fertile  plain,  but  of  which  he  had  not 
the  same  military  possession. 

The  western  part  of  Dassaretia  was  a  contrast 
to  the  eastern,  consisting  entirely  of  lofty  and 
ru^ed  mountains  intersected  by  branches  of  the 
river  Apsus :  its  extent  was  very  great.  If  Berat 
be  the  site  o(  Antipatriaj  as  I  have  shown  some 
reason  for  supposing,  it  will  follow  that  the  Dassa- 
retcB  possessed  all  the  mountainous  country  lying 
between  Korytza  and  Berat,  beyond  which  latter  the 
frontiers  of  the  Dassaretce  met  those  of  the  Tau- 
lantiij  ByUioneSj  and  Chaones  of  Mpirus.  On  the 
north  they  bordered  on  the  Eordeti  and  Penestse, 
and  partly  on  the  Taulantii,  while  to  the  eastward 
the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge  very  naturally 
formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and 
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the  PelagoneSy  Bry^,  and  Orestae,  or  in  other 
words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia.  It  results 
from  these  boundaries  that  Dassaretia  was  not  less 
than  60  miles  in  lengthy  and  as  much  in  breadth, 
an  extent  such  as  we  are  in  some  measure  led  to 
expect  from  Polybius,  who  in  addition  to  the 
towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnidus,  represents  the 
Phebatffi,  Pissantini,  Calicoeni,  and  Pirustae,  all 
as  tribes  of  Dassaretia  ^ 

The  situation  of  some  of  these  tribes  may  be 
deduced  from  the  testimony  of  the  same  author, 
as  preserved  in  the  Latin  text  of  Livy*.  When 
Sulpicius  was  encamped  on  the  Apsus  between 
Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia,  before  he  advanced 
into  Lyncestis,  he  sent  Apustius  against  the  neigh- 
bouring possessions  of  Philip*.  Corragum,  Grer- 
runium,  and  Orgessus,  were  captured,  not  without 
resistance ;  after  which,  Apustius  laid  siege  to 
Antipatria,  a  large  city  in  a  narrow  pass  remark- 
able for  the  strength  of  its  position  and  walls. 
Having  taken  this  place  he  slew  the  men,  de- 
stroyed the  walls,  burnt  the  town,  and  gave  up 


C4 


'  Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  108. 

■  Liv.  L  SI,  c.  27. 

•  The  wordft  of  Livy  are, 
Apuatius  extrema  Macedoniae 
populatus ;"  where  he  Beems  to 
use  the  word  Macedonia  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Stiabo 
(p.  326),  informs  us  that 
it  was  sometimes  employed, 
namely,  as  extending  quite  to 
the  channel  of  Corcyra,  the  rea- 
son of  which  was  that  all  the 


people  used  the  same  tonmue, 
dialect,  and  chlamys.  But  this 
was  evidently  an  improper 
designation,  and  never  acknow- 
ledged in  the  country  itself. 
When  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  four  provinces  at  the 
Roman  conquest,  the  Atin- 
tanes  and  Tymphaei  were  the 
most  western  tribes  attributed 
to  it. 
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the  plunder  to  his  soldiers,  which  so  intimidated 
the  people  of  Codrion,  that  they  surrendered  to 
him,  although  their  city  was  well  garrisoned  and 
fortified.  Ilion,  another  town,  was  taken  by  force, 
after  which  the  Romans,  in  returning  to  Sulpicius 
loaded  with  plunder,  were  attacked  at  the  passage 
of  the  river  by  Athenagoras,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Philip's  officers  \  but  without  suf- 
fering  much  damage. 

Gerrunium  (Gertunium  ?)  and  Codrion  seem  to 
be  the  same  places  which  in  the  text  of  Polybius 
are  written  Gertus  and  Chrysondion,  for  he  names 
them  together  with  Antipatria  as  frontier  places 
which  Scerdilaidas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  war,  b.  c.  221.  As  Gerrunium  and  Anti- 
patria were  in  Phcebatis,  and  Orgessus  was  a  town 
of  the  Pissantini,  it  seems  probable,  assuming  An- 
tipatria to  have  been  at  Berat,  that  the  PhcebaUe 
chiefly  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Uziimi,  and 
the  Pissantini  that  of  the  Devol ;  and  that  as 
Gertunium  was  attacked  by  Apustius  before  An- 
tipatria, it  was  lower  on  the  Uzumi  than  Berat, 
perhaps,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 
To  the  eastward  of  it'  on  the  Dev61,  may  be 
placed  OrgessuSj  and  somewhat  nearer  than  either 
to  the  camp  of  Sulpicius,  Corragum  the  first  named 

1  Athenagoras    was  a  pur-  of  the  Macedonian  army  which 

puratos.     He  led  the  Mace-  was  stationed  on  Mount  As- 

donians  at  the  first  engagement  naus,  at  the  Aoi  fauces,  and  he 

of   cavalry   against    Sulpicius  had  the   honour  of   repulsing 

in  Lyncus.      In   the   ensuing  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of 

year  he  commanded  the  portion  Cynoscephala;. 
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of  the  three.  Codrian  and  Ilium  seem  to  ha^e 
been  in  the  valley  of  the  Uzumi  above  Berat  on 
the  slopes  of  Tom6r.  This  great  mountain  still 
bears  probably  its  ancient  name,  of  which  the 
Greek  form  was  Tamarus.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  like  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  in 
general,  Tomor  was  a  generic  word  belonging  to 
the  aboriginal  language  of  Epirus,  and  that  hence 
it  became  attached  also  to  the  more  celebrated 
mountain  near  Dodona.  The  ancient  fortress  near 
the  modem  village  of  Tomor  may,  like  that  vil- 
lage, have  borne  the  same  name  as  the  mountain 
itself,  according  to  a  custom  which  seems  to  have 
been  prevalent  in  Greece  in  every  age. 

In  the  same  chapter  of  Polybius  just  referred 
to,  the  historian  proceeds  to  relate  that  Philip, 
after  having  recovered  the  three  towns  of  Phoe- 
batis  abovementioned,  proceeded  to  capture  other 
places  in  Dassaretia,  namely,  Creonium  and  Ge- 
rions,  (not  the  same  place  as  Gertus,)  and  four 
towns  on  the  lake  Lychnitis,  namely,  Enchelarise, 
Cerax,  Sation,  and  Boei,  then  Bantia  of  the  Cali- 
coeni,  and  Orgessus  of  the  Pissantini.  That  the 
four  towns  on  the  lake  were  on  its  western  shore, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Itineraries,  but  especially 
from  the  Tabular,  which  evidently  followed  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  from  the  bridge  of  the 
Drilon  to  Lychnidus,  and  which  makes  no  mention 
of  any  of  the  places  named  by  Polybius.  The 
same  silence  as  to  those  towns  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  all  the 
three  routes  in  the  Itineraries  led  along  the  eastern 
shore,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them  at 
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least  may  have  approached  the  soathern  end  of 
the  lake  obliquely  from  the  pass  of  Candavia,  so  as 
entirely  to  avoid  the  western  shore.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  road  in  the  Jerusalem  itinerary 
passed  round  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  and 
that  Patne  was  situated  at  that  extremity. 

The  Pirustee  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  joined  the 
Tanlantii  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy  nans, 
to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  reduction  of  Gentius  ^ 
They  probably  occupied  an  intermediate  tract  be- 
tween the  Pissantinij  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Devol, 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  JLychnitis, 
in  which  case  there  seems  to  remain  only  the  plain 
of  Korytza  to  the  left  of  the  Mordakus  for  the 
situation  of  the  CaUcceni.  Possibly  Korytza  may 
be  the  site  of  Bantia. 

Dec.  6. — Quitting  K6zani  for  Servia  at  7.45, 
Turkish  time,  we  leave  Akbunar,  by  the  Greeks 
called  Nizvoro,  or  ^Izvoro,  not  far  to  the  left,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  vineyards  of  Kozani,  then  descend 
over  downs  covered  with  corn-fields,  and  inter- 
spersed with  small  villages,  until  at  8.45,  Had- 
jiran,  about  the  same  size  as  Akbunar,  is  \\  mile 
distant  on  the  left  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ghioz-tepe  :  all  these  places  are  Turkish.  At  10.6 
we  arrive  at  the  river  Injekara,  or  Vistritza,  which 
is  bordered  by  white  cliffs  along  the  left  bank, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  by  low  level  ground  :  fol- 
low the  sands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  for  nine 
minutes,  then  cross  it  in  a  broad  flat-bottomed  boat, 

^  Liy.  1.  45,  c.  26. 
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capable  of  containing  ten  or  twelve  horses,  and  in 
an  hour  and  8  minutes  from  the  river  reach  Ser- 
via,  having  passed  over  rich  meadows  and  a  fertile 
plain,  beyond  which  is  an  ascent  of  20  minutes 
to  the  town. 

Servia  ^  contains  about  500  Turkish  houses,  and 
a  few  Greek.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  side 
of  an  opening,  in  the  ridge  which  commences  at 
the  gorges  of  the  Vistritza,  near  Verria,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  mountains  of  Khassia,  to  the  north 
of  Trikkala.  The  most  valuable  produce  of  the 
fields  of  Servia  is  a  small  species  of  tobacco,  bear- 
ing a  yellow  leaf  like  that  of  Yenidje.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  bordered  with  the  herb  which  is 
hung  to  dry  along  the  sides  and  galleries  of  the 
houses,  as  well  as  round  the  yards  attached  to  all 
the  better  class  of  houses. 

Dec.  7. — The  episcopal  church  of  Servia,  which 
stands  on  a  height  rising  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  mountain  behind  the  town,  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
the  bishop's  house,  which  is  in  the  town,  is  not  in 
much  better  condition,  though  he  still  occupies  it. 
The  bishop,  whom  I  visit  this  morning,  supposes 
Servia  to  be  a  Krlaftay  or  colony  of  Servians,  whose 
descendants  were  driven  out  by  the  Turks,  which 
is  not  improbable.  Another  opinion  of  his  holiness 
seems  more  questionable,  though  he  advances  it 
as  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  and  the  honour  of  his 
see  being  concerned  I  do  not  contest  it  with  him. 
He  asserts  that  St.  Paul  passed  through  Servia 
on  his  way  from.  Berrhcea  to  Athens.     Undoubt* 

'  ra  2€p/3ia. 
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ediy,  if  the  apostle  crossed  Mount  BermiuSj  S^rvia 
was  in  his  way  to  Athens  by  Larissa,  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  he  went  to  Athens  by  sea  or 
by  land ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  the  words  a»c  ciri 
Oakamav  ^  to  mean,  that  in  order  to  elude  his  ene- 
mies he  departed  from  Berrhcea  to  the  coast  ' '  as 
if  he  intended  to  embark,"  but  that  in  reality  he 
travelled  by  land,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  should  have  continued  his  way  through  Pieria 
and  by  the  direct  and  level  road  of  TempCj  or 
even  by  the  pass  of  Petra,  than  that  he  should 
have  made  a  circuitous  journey  over  two  ranges  of 
mountains. 

Having  dismissed  the  guards  who  were  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Metjobon  at  Verria,  I  take  six 
others  fipom  Aljr  Pasha's  derventji  at  Servia,  who 
is  an  Albanian  Mussulman  of  Kolonia,  and  set 
out  for  Livadhi,  first  visiting  a  ruined  castle  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  episcopal  church, 
and  accompanied  so  far  by  the  Albanian  com- 
mandant, who  when  he  finds  that  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  distant  objects  in  view  from  the 
castle,  shows  great  satisfaction  in  answering  all 
my  geographical  questions,  for  Which  he  is  well 
qualified  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Mace- 
donia, acquired  in  the  course  of  his  military  ser- 
vices. 

All  Tjersemba  is  seen  from  hence,  inclosed  by 
Mount  Burino  and  the  Ghioz-tepe ;  between  which 
summits  the  mountain  of  Siatista  shows  itself 
nearly  in  a  line  with  Kozani,  and  beyond  it  to  the 

'  Act«  Apott  c.  17»  v.  14. 
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left  Siniatziko  ;  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
latter  Periston  is  also  seen,  which  looks  down  on 
the  plains  of  the  Origan  and  Bitolia.  To  the 
north-eastward  rises  the  great  Dhox4,  or  Bertniusj 
and  to  the  right  of  it  is  seen  Velvedhos,  or  Vel- 
vendos  \  a  town  of  300  houses,  which,  though 
conspicuous  by  its  minaret,  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Greeks.  Velvedh6  is  3  hours  distant  from 
S^rvia,  and  similarly  situated  on  the  same  moun- 
tain ;  it  lies  in  a  line  with  the  great  ravine  of  the 
HaUacmon,  through  the  opening  of  which  appears 
the  mountain  above  Petta. 

The  castle  of  Servia  was  so  placed  as  to  com- 
mand the  ascent  to  the  Portes,  as  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass  is  called^  which  here  conducts 
from  the  banks  of  the  Haliacman  into  the  valleys 
watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Peneius.  Being  the 
most  direct  and  easy  passage  across  the  Cambunian 
ridge,  it  is  the  natural  gate  between  Macedonia 
and  P€rrh€Bbiaf  and  the  position  could  not  have 
been  neglected  by  the  ancients,  though  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  Hellenic  remains, 
either  in  the  castle  or  town.  It  is  now  the  most 
important  station  of  the  dervent  Aga's  troops  on 
the  bey  Ilk,  or  post  road  from  liirissa  and  Trik- 
kala  to  Bitolia,  the  first  post  on  which  irom  hence 
is  Kaliari,  and  the  second  Filurina.  The  road 
from  the  castle  to  the  Portes  is  wide  and  level, 
and  occupies  the  whole  of  a  natural  opening  in 
the  mountain. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  Portes  are  vestiges  of  a 

1  fUXlhBoc,  BcX/3ci/r6jr. 
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fortification  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the 
castle,  and  once  forming  part  of  the  same  system 
of  defence.  The  road  to  Trikkala  follows  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  another 
opening  between  it  and  a  round  hill  on  the  left, 
where  it  enters  the  valley  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Titaresius.  This  round  hill,  which  is  visible 
through  the  pass  of  Servia  from  Kozani,  is  called 
Vigla,  a  modem  word  equivalent  to  Phyle^  and  is 
said  to  retain  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  fortress. 
Instead  of  passing  through  the  Portes,  I  pursue  a 
higher  track  along  the  southern  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  stretches  northward  to  Katafj^ghi  and 
the  gorges  of  the  Vistritza  above  Verria.  As  we 
ascend,  the  peak  of  Samarina  appears  to  the  north- 
westward through  the  upper  straits  of  the  same 
river,  or  those  which  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Mount  Burino,  near  Kali4ni,  separate  the  plains 
or  valleys  of  Grevend  and  Venj4  from  those  of 
Tjersemb4  and  Servia. 

Our  route  all  the  way  to  Livadhi  follows  the 
Bide  of  the  mountain,  gradually  ascending  and 
crossing  many  deep  ravines  and  rocky  slopes  of 
dangerous  footing.  At  about  half  way  we  begin 
to  look  down  to  the  right  upon  a  plain  which  ex- 
tends five  or  six  miles  from  the  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain to  another  called  Amarbes,  in  the  direction  of 
Dheminiko.  Amarbes  is  the  principal  summit  of 
the  Camhunii  monies :  westward  it  is  connected  with 
another  named  Bunasa,  which  rises  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistritza,  opposite  to  Burino.  Amar- 
bes is  the  great  link  which  connects  the  Olympene 
chain  behind  Servia  and  Velvendo  with  the  hills  of 
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Khassia.  A  small  riyer  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  plaiu  on  our  right,  and  passes  through  a  glen 
at  its  south-western  end,  near  which  it  receives 
ataother  stream  from  some  copious  sources  issuing 
from  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Amarbes,  where 
the  Livadhiotes  have  some  fulling  mills;  then, 
after  making  a  large  angle  to  the  eastward  of  its 
former  course,  enters  another  plain  in  which  it  is 
joined  by  the  Elasonitiko,  or  River  of  Elasona,  at 
Amuri,  a  small  village  not  far  from  Dheminiko. 
The  united  stream  is  the  Titarmua  of  Homer, 
which  joins  the  Peneius  in  the  plain  of  Larissa* 
The  branch  from  the  mountain  of  Livadhi  is  now 
called  Vurgari  or  Sarandaforo.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance from  its  right  bank,  near  the  Boghaz,  where 
it  quits  the  plain,  is  a  village  named  Vuvala,  and  a 
raetokhi  of  the  monastery  of  Elassona,  standing  on 
a  height  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amarbes.  The  sum- 
mit is  encircled  with  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient 
city  of  some  magnitude.  This  place,  which  is  near 
the  road  from  Servia  to  Tiikkala,  is  reckoned  three 
hours  from  Livadhi,  and  is  less  than  one  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Servia  to  Elassona,  which,  after 
its  exit  from  the  pass  of  Vigla,  leaves  the  Trikkala 
road  on  the  right,  and  crosses  the  plain  diagonally, 
in  a  direct  line  towards  Elass6na. 

At  the  end  of  five  hours  from  the  castle  of 
Servia  we  arrive  at  Liv&dhi  ^ :  a  name  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  place  by  antithe- 
sis, the  situation  being  one  of  the  most  rugged 

that  can  well  be  imagined,  with  hardly  a  foot  of 
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pknn  within  some  miles  of  it.  The  town  contains 
800  houses,  situated  in  a  rocky  hollow  below  a 
peak  in  the  range  of  mountains  which  extend  from 
hence  as  far  as  the  maritime  plain  of  Kateiina,  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistiitza,  near  Verria.  The 
highest  summit  of  these  mountains  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  Saloniki,  and  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  points  of  the  Olympene 
chain  ^ 

Livadhi  is  a  Wallachian  colony  of  ancient  date, 
and  is  hence  often  called  Vlakho-Livadho.  The 
other  Vlakhiote  villages  in  this  vicinity  are  Kok* 
kinoplo,  on  the  side  of  'Elymbo,  three  hours'  dis* 
tant  from  hence  towards  Tzaritzena,  Fter4  at  the 
same  distance  towards  Katerina,  and  Neokhori 
situated  between  Servia  and  Livadhi,  in  a  lofty 
situation  on  the  mountain,  an  hour  to  the  left  of 
the  road  by  which  we  came.  Kokkinoplo  has 
about  200  houses,  Fterd  100,  and  Neo-khorio  20 
or  30.  Near  Ftera  there  is  said  to  be  an  ancient 
quarry.  These  villages  live  chiefly  by  the  manu- 
facture of  the  coarse  woollen  cloth  called  skutl,  of 
which  are  made  the  cloaks  named  jcainraic,  in  Ita- 
lian cappe,  extensively  used  in  Greece  and  the 
Adriatic.  The  cloth  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and 
black,  and  is  made  shaggy  in  the  inside :  it  ia 
sent  to  Venice  and  Trieste  in  pieces  called  xyla, 
which  are  two  peeks  long  and  four  or  four  and  a 
half  hands  broad.  The  Kalarytiotes,  who  manu- 
facture the  same  kind  of  cloth  in  their  own  moun- 
tains, and  whose  merchants  reside  in  the  Adriatic, 

*  See  above,  p.  297. 
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are  in  the  habit  of  baying  up  that  which  is  made 
by  the  Livadhiotes^  and  of  sending  it  to  some  mer- 
chant, generally  a  Venetian,  at  Salonfki,  who 
ships  it  to  the  Kalarytiote  merchant  in  the  Adria- 
tic, charging  two  piastres  and  a  half  per  fortoma 
of  140  xyla  as  spedizionario.  The  Livadhiotes 
make  annually  from  150  to  200  fortomata.  They 
grow  very  little  com,  but  possess  an  abundance  of 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  mules.  Like  the  Kalary- 
ti6tes,  they  are  proud  of  the  excellent  air  and  water 
of  their  town,  but  are  so  nice  on  the  subject  of  the 
latter  as  sometimes  to  send  three  hours,  in  order  to 
procure  the  choicest.  The  lake  of  Kastoiia  supplies 
them  with  fish  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  paras  the 
oke,  better  than  the  sea-fish  which  is  sold  at  Salo- 
niki  for  forty-five.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate 
is  so  severe  in  winter,  that  the  inhabitants  are  some- 
times snowed  up  in  their  houses  for  several  days, 
and  are  forced  to  drink  melted  snow,  not  being 
able  to  get  at  their  wells  and  springs.  It  is  now  a 
hard  frost,  and  we  found  it  very  difiicult  on 
arriving  to  drag  our  loaded  horses  up  the  steep 
and  slippery  streets.  The  view  of  Olympus  from 
hence  is  magnificent ;  but  the  highest  summit,  the 
direct  distance  of  which  is  ten  or  twelve  miles,  is 
not  seen,  and  the  same  number  of  hours  would  be 
required  even  in  summer  to  reach  it:  the  route 
passes  by  Kokkinoplo,  which  stands  on  the  great 
steep,  a  little  above  the  plain.  The  town  pays 
200  purses  in  contributions.  My  host,  one  of  the 
primates,  has  already  disbursed  800  piastres  this 
year  for  his  share,  and  expects  to  have  some  far- 
ther demands.     On  the  outside  of  the  town  stands 
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a  monument  of  an  Albanian  chieftain,  who  was 
killed  in  fighting  against  the  robbers  of  Olympus 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  Aljr  Pasha 
by  his  Dervent-Agalik  obtained  the  command  at 
Livadhi,  since  which  time  he  has  always  been  the 
farmer  of  its  revenues.  Its  importance  to  him 
is  chiefly  derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  pass 
leading  from  Elasona  or  Servia  into  the  maritime 
plains  of  Macedaniaj  and  which  is  at  once  the  most 
direct  and  least  difficult  of  the  routes  across  the 
Olympene  barrier.  In  this  pass  one  hour  and  a 
half  from  Livadhi  stands  the  village  of  Aio  Dhi- 
mitriy  and  one  hour  and  a  half  farther,  exactly  on 
the  Zygos,  are  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Petra, 
which  being  a  name  recorded  in  ancient  history  is 
very  useful  in  elucidating  the  geography  of  this 
frontier  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  Petra  is  de- 
scribed to  me  as  situated  on  a  great  insulated  rock 
which  is  naturally  fryitiidvri^  or  separated  from  the 
adjoining  mountain':  the  road  passes  through  the 
opening  and  then  descends  into  the  plain  of  Kate- 
rina,  which,  being  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Pieria  of  Macedonia,  the  situation  of  Petra 
thus  illustrates  Livy,  who  shows  that  Petra  was  a 
town  of  Pieria  on  the  frontier  of  that  province,  in 
the  pass  which  led  into  the  maritime  plain  from 
'  Perrhsebia.  ^  The  distance  from  Livadhi  to  Katerina 
by  St.  Demetrius  is  reckoned  ten  hours.  There  is 
another  road  which  leads  over  the  same  ridge 
from  Servia,  by.  Velvendos,  to  Katerina ;  but  it  is 

•  Liv.  1.  39,  c.  26 ;  1.  44,  c.  32 ;  1.  45,  c.  41. 
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not  SO  easy  as  the  pass  of  Petra :  and  it  was  a  com- 
munication, if  it  existed  anciently,  not  from  Thes- 
saly  into  Macedonia,  but  from  Elimeia  of  Upper 
into  Pieria  of  Lower  Macedonia. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  mountains 
which  rise  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistritza, 
and  extend  from  the  plain  of  Grevena  to  that  of 
Verria,  were  the  ancient  Cambunii,  mentioned 
by  Livy,  from  whom  it  is  further  manifest,  that 
the  pass  of  S^rvia  is  the  defile  in  the  same  moun- 
tains, named  Voluatana^^  the  security  of  which 
appeared  so  important  to  Perseus  on  the  approach 
of  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  last  Macedonic  war,  that  he  occupied 
it  with  10,000  men.  It  was  probably  the  same 
pass  through  which  Perseus  had  entered  Thes- 
saly  in  the  first  year  of  the  war',  the  same  by 
which  the  consul  Hostilius  invaded  Macedonia 
in  the  following  year,  and  one  of  the  roads  into 


^  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  2.  In  the 
word  Volustana  the  V  repre- 
sents probably  the  B,  which 
was  so  common  an  initial  in 
Macedonian  names  of  places ; 
the  two  last  syllables,  trrarot 
are  perhaps  the  Macedonic  form 
of  m-ey^f  and  have  reference  to 
the  pass,  the  entire  name  in 
Greek  being  BwXov  ffreyd. 

'  Profectus  inde  (Perseus  a 
Citio  sc,)  toto  exercitu  Eor- 
dseam  petens,  ad  Begorritem 
quem  vocant  lacum  posids  cas- 
tris,  postero  die  in  Elimeam  ad 
Haliacmona  flavium  processit. 


Deinde  saltu  superatis  monti- 
bus,  quos  Cambunios  vocant, 
descendit  ad  (Tripolim  vocant) 
Azorom  Pythium  et  Doliehen 
incolentes.  Haec  tria  oppida 
paulisper  conctata  quia  obsides 
Larissseis  dederant,  victa  tamen 
prsesenti  metn  in  dedidonem 
concesserunt.  Benigne  his  ad- 
pellatis,  baud  dubius  Perrhse- 
bos  quoque  idem  iacturos,  ur* 
bem,  nihil  cunctatis  qui  inco* 
lebant,  piimo  adventu  recepit. 
Cyretias  bbpugnare  coactus, 
&c.— Liv.  1.  42,  c.  53. 
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Macedonia  contemplated  by  Marcius  when  he  was 
encamped  between  Azorus  and  Doliche,  and  before 
he  had  determined  upon  forcing  his  way  across 
Mount  Olympus  by  Lapathus  K  Upon  comparing 
the  descriptions  which  the  historian  has  left  us  of 
these  transactions,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt 
that  the  valleys  lying  between  the  Cambunian 
mountains  and  OlympiiSy  bordering  to  the  north- 
ward on  Mhmeia  and  Pierian  and  which  extend 
from  Portes  and  the  mountain  of  Livadhi  south- 
ward to  within  a  few  miles  of  Elasona,  constituted 
the  division  of  Perrhaibia  named  Tripolitis;  and 
it  seems  equally  evident  from  two  other  occur- 
rences, one  of  which  happened  in  the  first  Mace- 
donic  war*,  the  other  in  the  campaign  of  Anti- 
ochus  9  years  afterwards  *,  that  Perrhaebia  proper, 


'  Aliis  per  Py thium  placebat 
via  (in  Macedoniam  fc.)  aliis 
per  Cambunios  montes,  qua 
priore  anno  duxerat  Hostilins 
consol :  aliis  praeter  Ascuridem 
palndem .  .  •  Per  eosdem  dies 
Persens,  quum  adpropinquare 
hostem  sdret,  quod  iter  peti- 
tunis  esset  ignarus,  omnes  sal- 
tas  insidere  praesidiis  statuit. 
In  jugnm  Camhuniorum  mon- 
dnm  (Yolustana  ipsi  vocant) 
decern  millia  levis  armatarse 
earn  dace  Asclepiodoto  mittit ; 
ad  castellum  quod  super  Ascu- 
ridem paludem  erat  (Lapathus 
▼ocator  locus)  Hippias  tenere. 
prsesidio  jussus.  Ipse  cum  re- 
liquis  copiis  prime  circa  Dium, 
&c. — Liv.  1.  44»  c.  2. 

z 


'  Timor  omnes  qui  circum- 
colunt  Bceben  paludem,  relictis 
urbibus,  montes  coegit  petere. 
iBtoli,  inopia  prsedae  inde  aver- 
si,  in  Perrhaebiam  ire  pergunt. 
Cyretias  ibi  vi  capiunt  foedeque 
diripiunt:  qui  Mallaeam  inco- 
lunt  voluntate  in  deditionem 
societatemque  accepti.  Ex 
Perrhaebia  Oomphos  petenti 
Amynander  auctor  erat,  &c. — 
Id.  1.  31,  c.  41. 

'  Intra  decimum  diem,  quum 
Pheras  venerat,  Cranonem  . .  . 
cepit  (Antiochus  $c.)  inde  Cy- 
paeram  et  Metropolim  et  iis 
circumjecta  castella  recepit : 
omniaque  jam  regionis  ejus, 
praeter  Atracem  et  Gyrtonem, 
in  potestate  erant :  turn  adgredi 
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which  contained  the  city  of  the  Perrhaebi,  Cyretiae, 
and  other  towns,  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  Tri- 
politiSy  confining  on  Pelasgiotis  and  the  LarisscBa^ 
and  that  it  comprehended  the  valleys  of  Elassona 
and  Dheminlko. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  several  passages  of 
Livy,  following  Polybius,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
clear  up  the  obscurity  which  Strabo,  or  his  de- 
fective text,  have  thrown  on  the  geography  of  this 
quarter  of  Greece,  by  naming  towns  in  conjunc- 
tion which  were  very  wide  of  each  other,  and  by 
confounding  Perrhaebia  Tripolitis,  with  Pelagonia 
Tripolitis,  which  was  near  eighty  miles  distant  ^ 


Larissam  constituit  .  . .  Per 
eosdem  dies  Amynander  .  .  • 
occupat  Pelinnseum ;  et  Menip- 
pus  ...  in  Perrhaebiam  profec* 
tus  Mallaeain  et  Cyretias  vicepit, 
depopulatusque  est  agrum  Tri- 
politanum.  Hisraptdmperactis, 
Larissam  ad  regem  redeunt. — 
Id.  1.  36,  c.  10. 

*  TpciroXiric  yovv  ^  QeXayo- 
via  iXiytrOf  ^c  ^tal  "A^tapog  ^y, 
Koi  M  rf  *'Epiy&yi  iraaai  al 
tUv  dLivpi&Ktav  iroXcic  fKiivrOf 
iv  TO  Bpvaviov  koX  'AXiro/Mvai 
KOLi  2irv/ij3apa*  Kv^pac  hk  Bpv 
yirfv,  Alyiyioy  de  Tvfi^lwy 
SfJLopoy  Aidiiclijf,  Kal  Tplix^'  irXiy* 
erioy  ^  Hdri  Trjg  re  MaKt^oylag 
Kol  r^c  QerraXlag  Ttpl  ro  lloloy 
opOQ  Kal  Toy  UlyBov,  AiBuiit  re 
Kal  at  rov  TLriynov  Ttiyalf  iy 
d/M^ioftilTOVtrt  Tvfifaloi  re  Kal 
oi  vTTo  T^  Ulyif  BerraXo/*  Kal 


ir6\iQ  'O^vyeia  irapd  roy'lova 
TTorajioyf  diriypvva  *AZupov  r^c 
Tpiiroklriiot  m'aiiovc  etcoat  Kal 
eKarSy'  irXrialoy  ^  Kal  ai  'AXkd- 
fieyal  Kal  Alylywy  koX  £vp«#iroc 
Kal  al  Tov^lovog  ecc  roi^  Ilif  i^cior 
trvfjifioXaL — Strabo,  p.  327. 

The  most  difficult  part  of 
this  passage  is  the  leap  from 
Stymbara  of  the  Deuriopes  and 
Cydrse  of  the  Brygi  to  uSSgi- 
nium  of  the  Tymphiei,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles ;  and  it  Is 
hardly  to  be  accounted  for,  but 
on  a  supposition  of  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  the  text.  The 
words  ic  Kal  "Afvpoc  ivf  "  in 
which  there  was  likewise  an 
Azorus/*  would  seem  to  imply 

that  Strabo   had  made  some 

• 

previous  mention  of  the  Aso* 
rus  of  Perrhssbia  in  another 
lost  passage.    It  appears  that 
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Perrhsebia  Tripolitis  was  so  named  as  contain- 
ing the  three  cities  of  Pythium,  Azorus,  and 
Doliche.  Of  these,  Pythium  appears  to  have 
stood  exactly  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  as  well  from 
its  having  been  the  point  from  which  Xenagoras, 
a  geometrician  and  poet,  measured  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  Olympus ',  as  from  its  having 
been  in  the  road  across  the  mountain  by  Petra, 
since  both  Livy  and  Plutarch  couple  Pythium 
with  Petra  in  describing  the  route  by  which 
Scipio*  Nasica  crossed  Mount  Olympus  into  the 
rear  of  the  position  of  Perseus  on  the  Enipeus '« 
There  seems  no  question,  therefore,  that  Pythium 
stood  on  the  angle  of  the  plain  between  Kok- 
kinoplo  and  Livadhi,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  remains  in  that 
situation.  We  learn  from  the  epigram  just  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  name  of  Pythium  was  derived 
from  a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  whose  honour 


Azorus,  Alcomenae,  and  Euro-  Europus  on  or  near  the  lower 

pus,  were  all  names  found  both  Axius,  and  there  were   cities 

in    Thessaly,  and    in   Mace-  of  the  same  names  in  Upper 

donia.     There  was   an  Alco-  Thessaly,  near  iBginium  and 

menae     on    the     Erigon,     an  the  Ion. 

■ 

^  OirXv/iirov  Kopv^riQ  iiu  HvQiov  *Air(iXXwi/oc 
*\tpivf  vt//oc  ex^^  (^P^c  KadtTOv  ^  e/icrpec) 
TLXfipri  fA€v  SeKa^a  arahiiay  fiiay,  airrap  ire*  avr^ 

HXidpiify  rerpairiS^  XEiirofJtBvov  iityiQtC 
Eh^(l\au  8i  fiiy  vioc  sBiiKaro  furpa  KeXevOov 
tBiiiyay6piiQ'  av  S*  fiva£  xaipe  koI  itrOXa  Bi^ov, 

Xenagoras.  ap.  Plutarch,  in  P.  MmiU 

'  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  82.     Plutarch,  in  Paul.  iEmfl. 
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it   appears  from   another  author  that  periodical 
games  were  there  celebrated  ^ 

The  teu  stades  of  perpendicular  altitude  which 
Xenagoras  assigned  to  the  summit  of  Olympus 
above  Pythium  seem  to  be  not  for  from  the  truth, 
and  what  is  uncommon  in  ancient  computations  of 
this  kind,  the  error  is  more  probably  in  defect 
than  in  excess'.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that 
the  name  'Elymbo,  i.  e.  ''EXv/uiroc,  which  is  now 
applied  to  the  mountain,  not  only  by  its  inha- 
bitants, but  throughout  the  adjacent  parts  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thessah/y  is  probably  not  a  modem 
corruption,  but  the  ancient  dialectic  form,  for  the 
.dSolic  tribes  of  Greece  often  substituted  the  epsi- 
lon  for  the  omicron,  as  in  the  instance  of  'Op^o* 
fuvocy  which  the  Boeotians  called  'Ep^^o/ucvoc. 

If  Pythium  was  in  the  situation  which  I  have 
indicated,  we  may  with  some  probability  place 
Azorus  at  Vuvala;  for,  as  Strabo  remarks  that 
Azorus  was  120  stades  distant  from  Oxyneia  on 
the  Ion ',  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Peneius,  it 
may  be  inferred,  whether  the  distance  be  correct 
or  not,  that  Azorus  was  the  most  south-westerly 
of  the  towns  of  Tripolitis  which  agrees  with  the 
position  of  Vuvala. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  importance 
of  the  pass  of  Pythium  and  Petra,  than  the  many 
occasions  on  which  it  is  noticed  in  connection  with 

'  Stephan.  in  DvOiov.  feet  are  to  be  added  for  the 

'  Ten  stades  are   equal   to  height  of  Pythium   above  the 

about  6050   English   feet,   to  sea. 

which  two   or  three   hundred  '  Strabo,  p.  S27»  v.  aup. 
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the  military  operations  of  the  ancients.  Xerxes  sent 
his  host  this  way  into  Perrhsebia,  after  having  em* 
ployed  a  third  of  his  army  then  encamped  in  Pieria, 
in  preparing  the  road  ^  Brasidas,  after  his  rapid 
march  across  Thessaly  and  Perrhsebia,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  crossed  by  the  same 
pass  to  Dium '.  Agesilaus,  returning  into  Greece 
from  Asia  Minor,  in  the  year  b.  c.  394,  entered 
Thessaly  from  Macedonia  by  the  same  route '. 
Cassander,  in  the  year  b.  c.  316  traversed  the 
same  defile,  in  proceeding  from  the  Peloponnesus 
against  Olympias  at  Pydna  ^.  And  lastly,  it  fur- 
nished to  L.  ^milius  PauUus,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
168,  the  means  of  forcing  Perseus  to  retreat  from 
his  strong  position  on  the  Enipeus,  as  soon  as 
he  learnt  that  Scipio  Nasica  had  overthrown  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Petra,  and  was  descend- 
ing into  the  plains  in  the  rear  of  the  king's  po- 
sition on  the  Enipeus  ^. 

Dec.  8. — From  livadhi  to  Elassona  5  hours. 
At  4.50,  Turkish  time,  we  descend  the  mountain, 
and  having  reached  its  foot  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  soon  leave  to  the  right  the  plain  of  the 
Sarandaforo  and  enter  a  valley  separated  from  it 
by  a  small  ridge  of  hills  which  branches  north- 
ward from  the  heights  of  Elassona.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  ridge  are  some  remains  of  a  for- 
tress on  the  summit  of  a  peaked  hill,  which  we 

*  Hcrodot.  1.  7,  c.  132.  *  Diodor.  1.  19,  c.  35. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  78.  »  Li  v.  1.  44,  c.  35. 
'  li^y  aMjy  ^u^titv  \kfpayf  fjv 

Kol  Xipbtc  iiroptvOri, — Diodor. 
1.  14,  c.  83. 
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leave  a  little  on  our  right,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  arrive  at  the  small  village  of  Duklista, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  same  heights,  where 
in  a  ruined  church  are  two  fragments  of  Doric 
columns  2  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
burying  ground  a  sepulchral  stone,  together  with 
some  squared  blocks.  These  remains,  combined 
with  the  name  Diiklista,  seem  to  indicate  the 
site  of  Doliche^  the  third  city  of  the  TripoUtis. 
Here  Kokkinopl6  is  two  or  three  miles  on  the 
left,  on  the  edge  of  the  snow  on  the  ascent  of 
the  steepest  part  of  'Elymbo;  below  it  to  the 
southward,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  Selos, 
another  large  village.  We  now  cross  the  plain 
towards  the  mountain,  and  at  6.50  fall  into  the 
road  from  Katerina  to  Elass6na.  On  the  right, 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  on  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  southern 
end  of  Amarbes,  appears  the  village  of  Besharitza  \ 
and  the  large  monastery  of  Ghianota  *.  Four  hours 
beyond  them  in  the  same  direction  is  Dhissikata^ 
vulgarly  Dhishkata',  a  large  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Khassid,  the  mountains  of  which  are  seen 
extending  to  the  southward  and  westward  behind 
the  hills  of  Bessaritza.  At  7.30,  continuing  along 
the  same  valley,  we  leave  Bazarli  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  at  8. 10  Ormanli, 
both  large  villages,  and  both  Turkish  as  their 
names  indicate.  A  mile  farther  some  heights  ter- 
minate the  valley  and  separate  it  from  that  of 
Elassona ;  having  crossed  these,  we  arrive  at  9.50 
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at  the  Panaghia  of  Elassona,  a  large  ancient  mo- 
nastery said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor 
Andronicus. 

The  town  of  Ela8s6na  lies  below  the  monastery  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  rapid  stream  proceeding  from  an  immense 
chasm  which  separates  the  great  summit  of  Ohfrn- 
pus  from  an  inferior  range  which  stretches  from 
near  Elassona  to  Tempe^  and  borders  the  northern 
side  of  the  Laris84Ban  plain.  This  latter  mountain 
I  take  to  be  the  ancient  Titarus,  as  the  river  now 
called  the  Elassonltiko  is  certainly  the  TitaresiuSj 
or  Eurotas  ^  The  height  on  which  the  monastery 
stands  is  defended  on  either  side  by  a  deep  ravine, 
in  the  eastern  flows  the  Elassonltiko,  in  the  western 
a  branch  of  it  proceeding  from  the  hills  to  the 
northward.  Both  these  ravines,  as  well  as  those 
of  some  smaller  torrents  which  open  into  them, 
consist  of  a  white  ai^llaceous  soil  worn  into  fur- 
rows by  the  waters,  like  that  of  Zakytho  and  many 
parts  of  AchaiUy  from  which  peculiarity,  as  Strabo 
remarks,  Homer  derived  the  epithet  which  he  has 
applied  to  01oosson^  Of  this  the  Greeks  of 
j^assona  are  not  ignorant ;  they  add,  that  at  Selos 
are  some  remains  of  the  Homeric  Elone,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  afterwards  called  Lei- 


mone '. 


'  Strabo,  p.  440. 

*  "Opdifv,  'HX«Fi|f  rti  xoXiK  r"  *0\ioo(ra6ya  \tvKf\Vm 

11.  B.  V.  739. 

'  Ral  *0\oo99iiv  Sit    XtvKil      rapytXo^ clyai,  tcal'HXMVii IlcfS* 
wpoffayopivdtiaa  &to  rov  Xcv-      pai/3ucu  v6\uQ  koX  T6yyot,  'U 
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The  modem  name  Elassona  can  hardly  be  called 
a  corruption,  being  in  the  usual  Romaic  form  of 
the  third  case  of  'EKaawv^  as  Meletius  writes  the 
name.  The  initial  £  is  only  a  dialectic  variation, 
like  ''EXvfiiroc  for  '^OXv/iirocy  and  'Epyofuvo^  for  'Op- 
ypfuvoQy  all  which  were  probably  the  ordinary  local 
forms,  although  Homer  and  subsequent  writers 
may  have  preferred  the  O  to  the  E,  as  being 
general  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  third  o  in 
^e  Oloosson  of  Homer  seems  to  have  been  in- 
serted or  omitted  by  the  ancient  poets  as  the  verse 
happened  to  require  it  ^ ;  so  that  the  corruption  of 
the  modem  name  is  confined  to  the  first  a. 

The  hill  of  the  monastery,  defended  by  the  two 
ravines,  and  in  front  falling  abruptly  to  the  plain, 
afforded  a  strong  situation  for  the  ancient  city  of 
Oloosson,  or  at  least  for  its  citadel.  The  only 
remains  are  a  few  fragments  of  walls,  and  some 
foundations  behind  and  around  the  monastery, 
consisting  of  large  masses  of  rough  stones  and 
mortar,  without  any  accurately  hewn  blocks  in 
the  ancient  style.  These  have  probably  been  re- 
moved for  modem  use,  particularly  for  that  of 
building  and  repairing  the  monastery  itself,  in  the 
walls  of  which  some  stones  of  this  kind  may  be 
seen.     In  the  church  is  an  inscribed  column,  but 

S'   'HXutyii    fierifiaXt    rovvofia  6ev  rov  "Blpwra  mrufioVf  Br  6 

Acf/4wv]|   fUToyofiaodeiaa'  rar-  iroi]|ri)c    Tirapfiatoy    coXcI..— 

eoncanrai  Be  yvv'  A^fut  S*  viro  rf  StrabOy  p.  440. 
*0\vfAV^  Keiyraif  oh  voXu  dirw- 

^  ni^atfttKijy 

Voyoy  ^aXayvy  r*  4^  *0\o996yiay  yvtoc* 

Lycoph.  V.  905. 
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the  letters  are  so  nmch  defaced  that  I  do  not 
attempt  to  copy  them.  The  library  is  well  pro- 
vided with  good  editions  of  the  classics,  brought 
from  Germany  by  an  Igumenos,  who  had  resided 
there  17  years,  and  who  died  here  not  long  ago  ; 
since  which  there  has  been  nobody  capable  of  read- 
ing these  books,  the  present  monks  being  as  igno- 
rant and  clownish  as  those  of  Mount  Athos.  I  pur- 
chase from  them  a  colossal  votive  hand  of  bronze, 
which  was  found  in  one  of  the  ravines. 

The  town  of  Elassona,  containing  about  400 
families  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  30  villages, 
many  of  which  are  large.  The  Voivoda  who 
farms  the  revenues  is  an  Albanian,  and  has  a 
large  house  in  the  town  in  the  Turkish  style. 
Three  mosques  and  many  houses  in  ruins  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Elassonitiko  show  that  the  Mussul- 
man population  was  formerly  more  numerous. 
The  Greeks,  who  now  form  three  fourths  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  then  confined  to  the  right  bank. 
Their  church  in  that  quarter  contains  an  inscribed 
marble,  much  defaced,  but  evidently  a  record  of 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  of  the  sum  which 
they  paid  on  the  occasion  ^ 

Dec.  9.  —  From  Elassona  in  35  minutes  to 
Tlttpirtivaj  in  vulgar  pronunciation  Tjaritjena,  a 
Greek  town  of  7  or  800  houses,  standing  at  the 

'  One  of  these  forms  begins  iXtvOepiaOelc  Inro  Ehyoiiov  koI 

TafuevovToc    r^c    x<$Xeafc    ri^y  KXeondrpaQ    xal    AucatoyiyovQ 

vputrtir    i^firivov     *Ayriy6yov  e^wKc  r^  ir6\£i  A  KB.    So  that 

rod  •  •  •  .    and  ends  apyvplov  22  denaria  seems  to  have  been 

A  K  B.     Another  which  has  a  the  ordinary  sum  paid  by  the 

similar    beginning  ends  with  freedman. 
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foot  of  the  range  of  hills  which  border  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Elassona,  to  which  kaza  it 
belongs.  The  name  is  Sclavonic,  and  not  un- 
common in  Russia,  and  other  countries  of  Europe 
where  dialects  of  the  lUyric  are  spoken.  The 
place  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  stuffs  of 
cotton,  or  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  consumption  among  both 
Turks  and  Greeks  for  men's  vests  and  women's 
gowns  :  cotton  thread  is  also  dyed  here  of  several 
colours  and  sent  to  Germany.  Immediately  behind 
the  middle  of  the  town  a  rocky  aperture  in  the 
hills  gives  passage  to  a  small  torrent  called  Xeria, 
which  rushes  through  the  town  into  the  plain. 
The  rocks  are  a  very  white  limestone.  There  are 
many  good  houses  in  the  town,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out some  marks  of  decline,  which  are  attributed 
as  usual  to  the  effects  of  Aly  Pasha's  govern- 
ment. 

The  gorges  of  the  Elassonitiko  and  Xeria  are  the 
natural  ascents  into  the  upper  regions  of  Olympus^ 
where  are  several  large  villages  and  some  cultivated 
plains  situated  between  the  great  southern  fietce  of 
that  mountain  and  the  summits  overhanging  Tempe 
and  the  Pelasgic  plain.  It  was  through  this  ele- 
vated country  that  the  consul  Quintus  Marcius 
Philippus  turned  the  pass  of  Tempe  and  pene- 
trated from  Perrhsebia  to  the  Macedonian  coast  in 
the  third  year  of  the  last  Macedonic  war  *.  The 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  Olympene  range  is  formed 
like  almost  all  natural    routes  over  high  nioun- 

'  Liv.  I.  44,  c.  2,  et  seq.     Polyb.  1.  28,  c.  11. 
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tains,  by  two  rivers  flowing  from  the  same  coly  or 
ridge,  in  opposite  directions.  One  of  these  is 
the  Elassonitiko,  or  TitaresiuSy  the  other  the  river 
of  Platamona ;  the  heads  of  the  respective 
ravines  through  which  they  flow,  are  separated 
only  by  a  plain,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  upper 
heights  of  Olympus^  which  contains  the  village  of 
Karya,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  mountain.  This 
plain  is  about  five  miles  long,  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction,  and  is  the  greatest  level  space  upon 
Olympus.  Like  other  similar  plains  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece,  it  supplies  only  rye  and  pasture 
for  flocks.  On  the  fir-clad  heights  above  it,  to  the 
north,  stands  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ^, 
situated  near  a  torrent  which  flows  from  thence 
through  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Karya  and  then  to 
Platamona.  St.  Triadha  was  for  many  years  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  robbers  of  'Elymbo,  until  by 
the  magic  touch  of  Aljr's  sword  the  villages  of  the 
mountain  were  converted  into  tjifbliks  of  his  own, 
and  the  robbers  into  armatoli  for  their  protection. 

Southward  of  the  plain  of  Karya,  and  divided 
from  it  only  by  a  ridge,  is  the  parallel  valley  of 
Ezero,  about  half  as  large  as  that  of  Kary4,  and  so 
called  from  a  lake  which  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  it,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Ezero  endeavoured  to  draw  off  into  a  neighbouring 
ravine,  but  were  obliged  to  desist  after  having 
wrought  several  years  at  it.  The  lake  of  Ezero  is 
evidently  the  ancient  Ascuris.  Eastward  of  this 
plain  is  another,  not  far  distant  from  the  summits 

*  dylaTpidBa. 
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which  inclose  the  pass  of  Tempe  to  the  northward  ; 
it  is  separated  only  by  a  ridge  from  a  cultivated 
region  around  the  town  of  Rapsani,  or  Rapsiani  \ 
which  looks  down  upon  the  maritime  level  at  the 
mouth  of  the  PeneiuSj  and  southward  is  opposed  to 
the  face  of  Mount  Ossa  and  Ambelakia.  On  the 
ridge  to  the  westward  of  Rapsani  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress,  probably  LapathuSj  of  which 
name  BApsani  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption.  In 
like  manner  as  the  plain  of  Karya  and  the  gorges 
of  the  rivers  Elassonltiko  and  Platamona  form  a 
separation,  between  the  great  Olympus  and  its  sub- 
ordinate summits,  which  extend  to  the  plains  of 
Elass6na  and  Larissa,  and  to  Tempe^  so  these  latter 
mountains  are  subdivided  by  the  plain  of  Ezero 
and  that  near  it  to  the  eastward.  The  western  por- 
tion of  them  was  evidently  the  Mount  Titarus  adja- 
cent to  Olympus  noticed  by  Strabo ;  the  eastern 
probably  bore  the  same  name  as  the  fortress  Lapa- 
thus  which  stood  upon  one  of  its  summits.  The  dis- 
tance from  Karya  to  Ezero  is  reckoned  two  hours, 
and  from  the  latter  to  R4psani  three  hours.  Between 
Kary4  and  Elassona  there  are  two  other  villages 
on  the  mountain,  namely,  Skamnia,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of 
Karyd,  distant  one  hour  and  a  half  from  that 
town,  and  Boliana  one  hour  distant  from  Skam- 
nia, near  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Karya,  where  are  some  remains  of  anti- 
quity called  Konispoli,  situated  at  the  division 
of  the  waters  which  flow  in  one  direction  along  the 
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plain  to  Karyd,  and  in  the  other  form  the  sources 
of  the  Xeria,  or  river  of  TzaHtzena.  Konispoli 
appears  to  correspond  to  the  Eudierum  of  Livy, 
which  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  Roman  camp, 
between  Azorus  and  Doliche,  in  the  direction  of 
Ascuris  and  Lapathus  ^  The  sources  of  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Titaresius  are  in  the  great 
flank  of  Olympus^  between  Skamnia  and  Selos, 
and  particularly  at  a  great  perennial  spring  situ- 
ated two  or  three  hours  to  the  north-east  of  Elas- 
sona :  after  quitting  the  goj^es  of  Olympus  it  ap- 
proaches Elassona  from  the  north-eastward,  turns 
southward  through  the  town,  thence  flows  west- 
ward near  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  plain,  and  quitting  it  at  the  western 
extremity  passes  between  hills  into  the  valley  of 
Dheminiko,  where  it  joins  the  Sarandaforo,  or 
branch  from  the  mountains  of  Livadhi,  near 
Amuri. 

Dec.  10. — ^At  3.40,  Turkish  time,  leaving 
Tzaritzena,  we  continue  to  cross  the  plain  of 
Oloossan,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Titarus, 
and  at  the  south-eastern  corner  ascend  a  pass 
called  the  derveni  of  Meliina,  where  the  road 
traverses  a  low  rocky  ridge  which  connects  Titartis 
with  the  mountain  of  Tumavo,  and  on  the  descent 
commands  a  prospect  over  the  superb  plain  of 
Pelasgioti^  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Tempe  and 
Mount  Osm.  Beyond  the  PeneitiSy  to  the  right  of 
Osuij  is  seen  the  lake  of  Karatjair,  the  ancient 
Nessonis. 

*  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  3. 
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At  5. 10  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Meluna,  and  enter  the  plain  at  the  small  Turkish 
village  of  Karadere  (black  valley)  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ligard,  then  turning  to  the  right  and  fol- 
lowing the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Tumavo,  cross 
at  5.35  a  small  stream  just  below  the  mati,  or 
source  where  it  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
taiuy  and  forms  a  small  lake  and  marsh  in  the 
plain  to  our  left.  Here  a  large  Turkish  village, 
named  Karadjoli,  appears  across  the  plain  on  the 
side  of  Mount  TitaruSy  two  or  three  miles  on  our 
left.  Some  conspicuous  remains  of  the  Hellenic 
walls,  inclosing  the  face  of  the  hill,  show  it  to  be 
the  position  of  a  city  of  some  importance. 

Continuing  to  wind  to  the  right  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Tumavo,  we  cross  at  6.33 
another  rivulet  flowing  from  a  source  on  our  right, 
called  Krya-vrJTsi,  pass  a  large  tumulus  to  the 
left,  and  at  6.48  arrive  in  the  town  of  Tumavo,  or 
Tjnmavo  ^  which  stands  in  the  plain,  but  not  far 
from  the  mountain. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THESSALIA. 

Tumavo  —  Manu&ctures  —  Kastri  —  Tatari  — Larissa  —  Palea 
Laxissa,  Crannon — jirgissa — Atrax — MetropoUs — Karalar — 
Marmariani,  Sycurkan — First  Campaign  of  the  Persic  War — 
Seta — Mopsium — Phalanna  — E  lateia — Gyrton  — Kiserli — 
Makrikhori — ^Vale  of  Dereli — Baba — Ascent  of  Mount  Ossa 
— ^Ambelakia,  its  productions,  &c. — Lykostomo,  Gonnus — 
Pass  of  Lykostomo,  Tempe — River  Peneiut — Ancient  descrip- 
tions of  Tempe — Gonnocondyhu — Charax — Castle  of  Tempe, 

TuRKAYo  contains  1500  families ;  of  these  only  70 
are  Mahometan,  a  number  which  compared  with 
the  six  mosques  still  existing,  shows  how  much 
the  Turkish  population  has  diminished.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  once  4000  houses,  which  the  great 
number  of  those  in  ruins,  or  uninhabited,  renders 
credible.  The  causes  to  which  the  depopulation 
is  ascribed,  are  several  successive  years  of  plague, 
the  first  Russian  war  which  brought  the  Albanians 
into  Thessaly  in  great  numbers,  and  lastly,  the 
acquisition  of  the  place  by  Aljr  Pasha,  which  has 
driven  away  the  Turks.  Tumavo,  like  Tzaritzena, 
is  a  name  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  shows  that  a 
colony  of  that  race,  perhaps  from  Turnavo  in  Bul- 
garia, was  once  settled  here,  of  which  no  other 
trace  than  the  name  now  remains.  Another  lUyric 
name  is  found  at  the  lake  and  village  Ezero,  in 
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Mount  Titarus,  between  Tzaiitzena  and  Rapsani. 
These  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  are 
few  if  any  others  in  the  great  eastern  Thessalo- 
Macedonian  range  to  the  southward  of  Vodhena. 
Like  Tzarltzena,  Tumavo  has  been  and  is  still 
indebted  for  its  importance  to  the  weaving  and 
dyeing  of  the  stuffs  made  of  cotton,  or  of  a  mix- 
ture of  silk  and  cotton  called  bukhasia  and  aladja, 
and  to  the  dyeing  of  cotton  thread,  which  is  chiefly 
sold  to  the  Ambelakiotes.  Long  towels  in  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  fashion  interwoven  with  gold 
threads,  and  shawls  for  the  head  and  waist,  are  also 
made  here.  There  are  three  dyeing  manufactories ; 
but  the  looms  are  all  in  private  houses ;  these  are 
reckoned  to  produce  daily  1200  icofi/uarca,  or  pieces 
of  seven  peeks  each.  There  are  only  200  working 
days  in  the  year,  so  numerous  are  the  Greek 
faolidays.  Ninety  okes  of  thread  are  made  every 
day  in  the  town  ;  the  surrounding  villages  supply 
one  third  of  that  which  is  used  in  the  looms,  and 
all  that  which  is  dyed  for  exportation.  Tzaritzena 
makes  as  many  stuffs  as  Tumavo,  but  does  not 
dye  so  much  thread.  As  at  Tzaritzena,  Siatista, 
Kosani,  and  Kastoiia,  there  are  many  persons 
here  who  speak  German,  and  they  were  more 
numerous  formerly ;  but  as  in  the  places  just  men- 
tioned, those  who  have  realized  any  property  often 
prefer  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it  in  Christendom, 
to  the  chance  of  increasing  it  here. 

The  metropolitan  bishop  of  Ldrissa,  who  is  now 
at  Tumavo  on  a  visitation,  has  been  translated  to 
this  dignity  from  the  see  of  Grevena  since  I  met  him 
last  year  at  loannina.     He  paid  sixty  purses  to  the 
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Porte  upon  this  occasion,  and  finds  the  see  bur- 
thened  with  a  debt  of  300  purses,  bearing  the  cus- 
tomary high  interest,  which  he  finds  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  pay,  as  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Thes- 
saly  is  forbidden  to  all  but  the  agents  of  govern* 
ment,  which  disables  the  bishop's  flock  from  con- 
tributing to  the  payment  of  his  demands  upon 
them,  or  at  least  supplies  an  excuse  for  withhold- 
ing them.  Almost  all  the  Greek  bishoprics  are 
burthened  in  the  same  manner  with  debt;  but 
like  the  public  debts  of  other  countries,  they  form 
a  bond  of  union  between  individuals  and  the  au- 
thorities, and  in  this  country  have  the  advantage 
of  saving  the  former  from  the  dangers  of  hoarding 
— the  cmly  alternative  with  those  who  are  fearful 
o(  the  risks  of  commerce.  The  necessity  of  being 
prepared  to  pay  the  interest  gives  the  bishops  also 
something  more  than  a  personal  plea  for  enforcing 
the  collection  of  their  dues  from  the  clergy  and 
laity,  in  which  they  often  find  great  difiiculty. 
Aly  Pasha's  bishops  are  generally  assisted  by  His 
Uighness's  buyurti,  supported  sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  loannina,  by  a 
palikari  or  two,  to  ensure  attention  to  it.  It  was 
by  A\y&  influence  at  Constantinople  that  the 
bishop  of  Larissa  obtained  his  promotion,  the 
Pitfha  finding  it  useful  to  the  support  of  his  influ- 
ence in  this  part  of  Thessaly  to  have  the  chief 
Christian  authority  subservient  to  him,  and  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  long  resided  at  his  court. 
The  largest  house  at  present  in  Tumavo  was  built 
by  Mukht4r  Pasha  for  a  young  Antinous  of  this 
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place,  whom  A]5^  has  lately,  upon  complaint  of  his 
son's  wife,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  but  who 
has  been  saved  and  concealed  by  M ukhtar. 

There  are  many  fragments  of  antiquity  in  dif-* 
ferent  parts  of  the  town,  some  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  a  sight  of,  as  they  are  in  private 
houses :  they  are  all  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  a  height  half  an  hour  below  Tumavo  called 
Kastri.  At  a  well  in  the  town,  a  large  sepulchral 
stone  represents  a  woman  sitting  in  a  chaii^,  with 
a  couch  before  her  on  which  lies  a  child  stretching 
out  its  hands  to  join  those  of  the  mother.  The 
attitudes  and  drapery  indicate  a  high  antiquity.  In 
the  churches  are  a  few  sepulchral  stelce,  with  the 
remains  of  names  on  them.  The  most  interesting 
monument  is  in  the  court  which  surrounds  the  epis* 
copal  church  and  palace,  where  a  plain  quadran* 
gular  block  of  white  marble  is  inscribed  on  one  of 
the  narrow  sides  with  four  lines  in  the  JEolic  or 
Thessalian  dialect :  it  is  a  dedication  to  Apollo 
Cerdous  by  Sosipatrus,  son  of  Polemarchides,  who 
had  held  the  offices  of  Hieromnemon  and  Archi* 
daphnephorus  ^ 


*  'AirXovKi  KtpBoiov  Sovvt- 
irarpoc  noXc/iapx^dacoc  o  Ovrac 
opiOtixe  upofiyafAovei^a^  koI 
dpr^iiavxva^ptlvaQ, 

In  common  Hellenic— « 

rpoc  Tlo\tfjiap\lh}v  h  dvrric  dvi^ 
BrfKi  'upofiyrifioy^iraQ  Kat  dp\i' 
^afytlfopfieaf. 


Plato  (in  Cratyl.)  says  that 
the  Thessalians  called  Apollo 
*AirX(^.  It  would  rather  seem 
from  this  inscription  to  have 
been  'AirXovc,  or  'AirXovK,  'Ar- 
Xovyog.  Apia  is  the  form  of 
Apollo's  name  on  Etruscan 
monuments,  which  anppcxts 
the  opinion  as  to  the  Pelaagie 
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The  lands  of  Turaavo  produce  corn,  wine,  and 
cotton,  but  are  not  extensive,  being  bounded  at  a 
few  miles'  distance  by  those  of  Larissa  to  the 
south,  and  to  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  Koni- 
aro-khoria,  named  Kazaklari,  Misalari,  Karadj61i. 
All  these  places,  as  well  as  Tatari  and  Bakrina,  are 
inhabited  entirely  by  Turks,  whose  appellation  of 
Koniaridhes  indicates  that  they  are  remains  of  the 
original  settlers  from  Konia  or  Icomuniy  who  came 
here  before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  They 
are  employed  entirely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  surplus  produce  of  which  suffices  to  supply 
them  with  their  other  wants.  They  are  poor  and 
inoffensive,  and  their  name  is  a  bye-word  of  con- 
tempt among  the  Albanians,  who  esteem  nothing 
but  the  power  derived  from  the  sword  and  the 
tufek. 

Reapers  in  the  plain  of  Tiimavo  receive  from 
80  to  100  paras  a  day,  but  without  provision  or 
wine :  these  high  wages  are  not  undeserved,  as  the 
heat  in  harvest  is  so  excessive  as  often  to  cause 
sickness  and  even  death  among  the  labourers.  In 
the  vineyards  they  have  generally  50  paras  a  day, 
with  meat  and  wine,   but  no  bread.     The  wine 


origin  of  the  Etruscans;  for 
the  Larisssean  plain  was  one 
of  the  peculiar  seats  of  the 
Pelasgi,  and  was  named  Pelaa- 
giotis  to  the  latest  period  of 
antiquity.  The  epithet  Kep^oc 
here  applied  to  Apollo,  is  found 
in  Lycophron,  t.  208,  where 
the  scholiast  says  that  he  was 


so  called  as  showing  things 
profitable  {tiriKip^fj)  by  means 
of  his  oracles.  The  possessive 
adjective  instead  of  the  noun, 
in  the  second  case,  to  express 
the  name  of  the  father,  appears 
from  many  other  inscriptions 
to  have  been  a  Thessalian  cus- 
tom. 
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made  here  wonld  be  good  were  it  not  for  the  haste 
with  which  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  fruit  before  the 
fermentation  is  complete.  As  usual  throughout 
Greece,  water-  is  added  to  it  before  it  is  sold  in  the 
wine-houses ;  but  there  is  no  mixture  here  of  the 
resin,  which  in  the  poorer  liquors  of  JEpimSy  Attica^ 
and  the  Morea,  serv^  to  check,  in  some  degree,  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  wine  called  IIiiXivoc  is 
flavoured  with  several  herbs,  and  has  a  taste  by  no 
means  agreeable.  The  cotton,  like  that  of  Thes- 
saly  in  general,  is  reckoned  superior  to  the  Mace- 
donian, and  second  only  to  that  of  Magnesia  ad 
Sipj/lunij  and  to  some  peculiar  kinds  of  the  cotton 
of  Smyrna. 

The  mountain  above  the  town  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Kritiri  ^ :  its  summit  lies  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Elassona  to  Tur- 
navo.  The  ridge  has  the  appearance  of  extending 
to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  Klisura,  or  opening 
noticed  on  my  former  journey,  through  which  the 
Peneius  issues  into  the  lMri884Ban  plain,  but  in  fact 
there  is  another  similar  opening  but  narrower, 
about  an  hour  to  the  southward  of  Tumavo, 
through  which  the  Titaresms^  here  commonly 
called  Xeraghi,  enters  the  plain.  This  stream, 
after  flowing  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
leaving  the  town  near  its  left  bank,  turns  east- 
ward, and  finally  joins  the  Peneius^  at  an  hour  s 
distance,  between  Misalari  and  Kazaklari.  The 
Xeraghi  deserves  its  name,  having  no  water  in  it, 
which  surprised  me,  as  at  Elassona  there  was  a 
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considerable  stream ;  but  this  is  sufficieDtly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  irortafiara,  for  irrigating  gardens 
and  fields  of  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  in* 
tercept  its  waters  in  the  plain  of  Dheminiko  and 
valley  of  Dhamasi,  and  by  a  canal  which  carries 
water  to  Larissa.  But  notwithstanding  these  diver* 
sions,  it  is  sometimes  a  respectable  river  at  Tur* 
navo,  as  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town  testifies.  Even  now  the  bed,  although 
apparently  dry,  is  said  to  abound  in  dangerous 
quicksands,  concealing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water. 

Sometimes  the  higher  classes  of  Greeks  show 
greater  ignorance  even  than  the  peasantry.  The 
master  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodge,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  place,  and  who  has  resided  in 
Germany,  asks  me  for  a  herb  to  turn  copper  into 
gold,  and  learns,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that 
the  stream  which  flows  by  Tumavo  is  the  same  as 
that  at  Elassona,  and  that  it  has  its  origin  in  Mount 
Olympus.  There  are  two  routes  from  Tumavo  to 
Tempe ;  one  leading  to  Dereli,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  fauces ;  the  other  to  Ambelakia,  on  the  southern 
side.  The  former  of  course  does  not  cross  the  Sa* 
lamvria,  but  passes  below  Karadj61i  and  along  the 
foot  of  Mount  Titarus  into  the  vale  of  Dereli,  which 
has  a  communication  by  a  bridge  with  Baba,  a  town 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  below  Am* 
belakia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  only  road  through 
the  strait.  The  other  road  from  Tumavo  to  Baba 
crosses  the  plain  to  a  ferry  over  the  Salamvria,  in 
a  district  of  small  Koniaric  villages  called  Bakrina. 
This  ferry  is  midway  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
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the  lake  Karatjalr,  or  Nessams,  where  the  road 
joins  that  from  Larissa  to  Baba,  and  then  ascends 
an  opening  in  a  rocky  ridge  which  here  bounds  the 
plain  of  the  PeneiuSj  and  separates  it  from  the  vale 
of  Kiserii  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa.  The  road 
then  follows  that  valley,  without  any  farther  inter- 
ruption of  heights,  to  Baba. 

Dec.  11. — ^A  heavy  fall  of  rain  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  a  thunder-storm  at  night,  are  succeeded 
by  fair  weather.  In  the  afternoon  I  proceed  to 
L4rissa,  crossing  the  bridge,  and  arriving  in 
twenty-seven  minutes  at  Kastri.  At  a  small  vil- 
lage named  Amari,  two  miles  to  the  right,  is  a 
large  artificial  tumulus,  similar  to  that  already  re- 
marked in  the  opposite  direction.  Kastri  is  un- 
doubtedly the  site  of  a  Hellenic  town,  though 
there  now  remains  nothing  but  the  foundations  of 
a  square  tower  of  those  times  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  near  which  are  many  excavations  which  have 
been  made  for  extracting  wrought  masses  of  stone, 
which  have  been  transported  to  Tumavo.  The 
hill  and  surrounding  fields  are  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  ancient  pottery.  Proceeding  from  hence 
at  6.30,  Turkish  time,  we  cross  the  plain  to  Tatari, 
leaving  Kazaklari  on  the  leflb,  composed,  like  the 
other  Koniaric  villages,  in  this  plain,  of  several 
makhalas,  situated  among  vineyards,  cotton  planta- 
tions, and  corn-fields.  Large  intervals,  however, 
of  this  fertile  plain  remain  uncultivated.  At  7.20 
we  arrive  at  a  rising  ground,  resembling  that  of 
Kastri,  and  similarly  covered  with  pottery  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings.  Several  squared 
blocks  of  stone  are  dispersed  around  the  height. 
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and  at  its  foot  a  Turkish  burying-ground  contains 
among  the  tomb-stones  the  fragment  of  a  Doric 
Anted  shaft,  five  feet  three  inches  in  circumference. 
The  height  is  called  Magula,  a  common  name  for 
an  insulated  hill  in  a  plain,  especially  when  pre- 
serving the  vestiges  of  former  buildings ;  it  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  of  small  Turkish  vil- 
lages named  Tatari. 

Leaving  the  Magula,  which  is  about  half  an 
hour  from  the  left  bank  of  the  PeneiuSj  at  7.27,  we 
halt  at  7.45  at  a  khan  at  one  of  the  makhalas  of 
Tatari,  near  a  very  extensive  Turkish  burying- 
ground,  in  which,  among  many  ancient  sepulchral 
monuments  and  fragments  of  antiquity,  I  find 
another  dedication  to  Apollo,  under  his  Thessalian 
name  Aplus,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithet  Tem- 
pites  ^  ^lian  alludes  to  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Tempe  in  his  description  of  that  celebrated  valley ' ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  deity  may  have 
been  worshipped  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
under  the  same  appellation.  From  the  khan  the 
bridge  of  Larissa  is  just  one  hour  distant. 

Dec.  13. — ^The  road  from  Larissa  to  the  ruins 
which  the  Greeks  call  Palea  Larissa,  and  absurdly 
suppose  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  diverges 
a  few  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  direct  road  to 
F^rsala,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
enters  upon  a  low  undulated  tract  which  separates 
the  lowest  level,  or  that  reaching  to  the  banks  of 

*  'AtXovkc  Te/iirc/r^,  AlffX""  '  -ffilian.  Var.    Hist.    1.    3, 

Xcc     ^arvpov     eXcvOepio.— V.      c.  1. 
Inacription,  No.  147. 
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the  river,  from  another  rather  higher.  The  latter 
though  now  little  cultivated,  is  fertile,  and  was 
obviously  the  territory  of  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Thessaly.  It  extends  nine  or  ten  miles  south- 
eastward from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Alffaka,  as  far 
as  the  ridge  which  separates  this  plain  from  the 
Pharsalian  valley.  At  the  beginning  of  the  undu- 
lated ground,  one  hour  and  five  minutes  from  La- 
rissa,  several  squared  stones,  and  a  piece  of  a  fluted 
Doric  column,  occur  in  a  spot  where  no  Turkish 
burying-ground  or  remains  of  habitations  appear. 
It  is  perhaps  the  site  of  a  solitary  temple.  Ten 
minutes  farther  is  Hassdn  Tatari,  a  small  vil- 
lage, below  which  are  two  or  three  son  at  a 
fountain,  some  ancient  wells,  and  several  wrought 
stones. 

At  the  end  of  two  honrs  and  twenty-seven 
minutes  from  Larissa  we  arrive  at  Hadjilar,  a 
tjiftlik  belonging  to  Hadji  Halil  Aga  of  Larissa,  but 
inhabited  only  by  the  Greeks  who  cultivate  his 
lands.  My  lodging  here  is  a  cottage  of  the  better 
sort,  but  of  a  construction  common  throughout 
the  plains  of  Greece.  It  consists  of  one  long 
apartment  in  two  portions,  which  have  a  difference 
of  about  two  feet  in  the  level.  In  the  higher  a 
hearth  without  a  chimney,  two  or  three  shelves, 
with  a  few  plates  and  earthen  vessels  on  them,  a 
pan,  boiler,  and  sieve,  hung  upon  the  walls,  an- 
nounce the  habitation  of  the  human  portion  of  the 
family,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  the  cattle 
only  by  a  barrier  of  tall  baskets,  some  full  of  com 
and  others  of  dried  peas.  Two  opposite  doors  form 
a  passage  through  the  building  just  below  the  par- 

12 
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tition  of  baskets,  between  two  of  which  there  is  an 
opening  serving  for  the  communication  between  the 
npper  and  lower  compartments  of  the  cottage. 

Half  an  hour  from  Hadjilar,  in  the  direction  of 
F^rsala,  is  the  place  called  Palea  Larissa,  a  name 
which  was  undoubtedly  attached  to  it  when  the 
remains  of  antiquity  were  much  more  considera- 
ble than  they  are  at  present.  It  supplies  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  anqient  cities 
of  the  more  fertile  parts  of  Greece  have  gradually 
been  obliterated,  although  built  by  a  people  with 
whom  durability  was  the  principal  object.  Besides 
applying  the  ordinary  materials  to  reconstruction, 
the  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of  searching  for  wrought 
stones  of  white  marble,  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing them  into  tomb-stones,  by  which  means  an- 
cient sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  often  defaced 
to  make  way  for  the  rude  representation  of  a 
Turkish  turban,  or  for  some  words  in  Arabic. 
Even  when  the  ancient  letters  have  escaped 
erasure,  the  monument  having  been  removed  to 
a  distance  from  its  original  position  may  only  mis- 
lead the  geographical  enquirer.  In  rocky  situa- 
tions,  and  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country,  the 
remains  have  a  better  chance  of  preservation  than 
in  such  fertile  plains  as  these,  where  large  modern 
towns  have  succeeded  the  ancient  cities,  and  where 
stone  being  scarce,  every  village  finds  it  conve- 
nient to  resort  to  the  ancient  sites  for  materials. 
At  Paled  L4rissa,  the  sori,  or  stone  coffins  of  the 
ancient  cemetery,  have  been  particularly  in  de- 
mand, as  well  in  Larissa  as  in  all  the  villages 
around  Hadjilar,  where  they  are  used  as  water 
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troughs.  They  were  in  such  request,  that  the 
people  of  this  village  finding  that  they  were  some- 
times sunk  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the  ground, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sounding  for  them  with  iron 
rods.  But  Abdim  Bey,  chief  Ayan  of  Ldrissa,  in- 
formed me  yesterday  that  he  had  forbidden  the 
further  search,  lest  the  Porte,  hearing  false  ac- 
counts of  the  proceeding,  should  suppose  that  trea- 
sure had  been  discovered.  Notwithstanding  the 
spoliations  to  which  the  ancient  remains  have  been 
so  long  exposed,  some  foundations  of  the  walls  of 
the  town,  or  more  probably  of  the  citadel,  may  be 
traced  along  the  edge  of  a  quadrangular  height 
called  Pale6kastro,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  towards  the  upper  part  of  which 
are  some  vestiges  of  a  transverse  wall  forming  a 
double  inclosure.  This  height,  and  all  the  fields 
around,  are  covered  with  pottery,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  hills  behind  it, 
are  eight  or  nine  small  tumuli.  Here  the  sori 
were  found,  and  some  of  them  are  still  left  above- 
ground,  not  having  been  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  dug  out.  They  are  plain  coffins,  roughly 
shaped,  and  with  marks  of  the  tool  still  remaining 
upon  the  stone.  Nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Paleokastro  are  two  other  artificial 
heights  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  which  a  semicircular  cavity  in  the 
ground  looks  like  the  vestige  of  a  theatre  ;  but  as 
its  aspect  is  towards  the  hills,  and  not  towards  the 
plain,  and  as  it  is  beyond  the  ancient  cemetery,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  only  a  natural  accident  of 
the  ground.  A  little  beyond  this  spot,  to  the  south- 
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ward,  the  road  from  L^rissa  to  Maskoliiri  crosses 
the  heights  into  the  plain  of  the  EnipeuB. 

Dec.  14. — The  most  interesting  of  the  monuments 
found  at  Palea  Larissa  have  been  removed  from 
thence  and  deposited  by  the  Greeks,  who  generally 
show  this  respect  for  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  at 
the  little  village  church  of  Hadjil&r.  The  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  an  inscription  of  forty  lines,  in  small 
characters  of  the  best  times,  wanting  four  or  five 
lines  at  the  commencement,  as  well  as  a  few  letters 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  line,  but  still 
preserving  enough  to  prove  Palea  Larissa  to  be  the 
site  of  Crannon\  or  as  the  name  is  written  on  the 
marble  Cranon  ^  This  inscription  is  in  the  Thes- 
salic  dialect,  among  the  peculiarities  of  which  is 
the  conversion  of  the  Hellenic  Q  into  OY,  so  that 
TOYN  TAFOYN  TNOYMAS  occurs  for  TQN  TA- 
TQN  rNQMAS.  The  name  of  the  people  is  written 
KPANOYNNIOI;  ONAAOYMA  represents  ANA- 
AQMA,  and  resembles  the  ONEOEIKE  of  the  in- 
scription of  Tumavo ;  of  this  form  another  instance 
is  found  in  the  words  i^A^t^ISMA  0NrPA4>EI 
EN  KIONA  AieiNON,  which  are  repeated.  The 
object  of  this  record  is  the  very  common  one  of 


^  Crannon  is  placed  in  the 
Peutinger  table  on  the  road 
from  Larissa  to  Phalyra  in  the 
Maliac  gnlf^  15  m.  p.  from  the 
fonner,  and  38  m.  p.  from  the 
latter,  which  nearly  accords 
with  the  situation  of  Palea 
Lirissa  relatively  to  Larissa 
and  the  golf. 


'  On  the  coins  we  find 
KPAN,  KPANNO,  KPANNO* 
NION.  The  single  or  double 
letter  was  generally  a  matter 
of  indifferent.  KPANNOY- 
NIOYN  is  also  found  on  some 
of  the  coins,  and  in  like  man- 
ner Fo/i^trovyy  ^epotovy,  «on 
those  of  Gomphi  and  Pherse. 
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a  vote  of  citizenship  to  certain  foreign  benefactors 
of  the  city^  A  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  church, 
upon  which  a  Hermes  on  a  pedestal  is  represented 
in  relief,  is  inscribed  with  the  words  EPMAO 
X60NI0Y*,  in  very  neat  characters  well  pre- 
served. On  a  handsome  pedestal  in  the  church- 
yard are  the  words  NIKASinnOX  NIK0YNEI02*, 
where  the  last  word,  which  in  Attica  and  most 
other  parts  of  Greece  would  have  been  NIKQNOS, 
exemplifies  both  the  provincial  custom  of  convert- 
ing Q  into  OY,  and  that  of  employing  the  patro- 
nymic adjective  instead  of  the  father's  name  in  the 
second  case.  On  turning  up  a  marble  lying 
in  the  church,  I  find  that  it  is  sculptured  in  low 
relief,  without  any  inscription,  and  represents  a 
female  placing  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  a  horse, 
a  large  dog  standing  by.  The  priest  allows  me  to 
carry  it  away  on  condition  of  leaving  a  present  for 
the  church.  In  one  of  the  cottages  is  a  sepulchral 
stone  representing  a  man  with  a  small  dog  leaping 
up  to  caress  him, — the  drapery  heavy  and  figure 
unfinished.  While  I  was  copying  the  inscripticm 
in  the  church,  a  wedding  took  place,  this  being 
Kvpicucii,  or  Sunday,  which  after  mass  is  the  usual 
time  for  that  ceremony  among  the  Greeks.  All 
the  village  was  assembled.  Boiled  corn,  bread, 
and  raki  were  handed  about,  and  the  bride  kissed 
the  hand  of  all  present. 

It  is  reckoned  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Hadjil4r 
to  the  Pale6-kastro  above  the  village  of  Alifaka, 

'  V.  Inscriptkm,  No.  149.  *  V.  Inscriptioii,  No*  151. 

■  V.  Inscription^  No.  150. 
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near  the  right  bank  of  the  Pendus.  The  road 
passes  by  Tanshan,  a  small  village  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  then  over  the  ridge,  leaving 
the  summit  to  the  left.  We  return  to  Larissa  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  same  route  by  which  we  came. 

Dec.  15. — ^At  4.24,  Turkish,  having  crossed  the 
bridge  of  L4rissa,  I  pursue  westward  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  kalderim,  or  causeway  along 
the  side  of  an  inundation  which  is  formed  by  the 
river  in  winter,  and-  then  crossing  the  plain  with 
the  river  at  a  short  distance  on  the  left,  arrive,  at 
5.7,  at  a  spot  where  some  ancient  foundations,  two 
or  three  covers  of  sori,  and  several  squared  blocks 
are  scattered  on  the  ground.  In  a  neighbouring 
field  lies  a  fragment  of  a  Doric  column,  of  which 
the  chord  of  the  fluting  is  six  inches.  An  inun- 
dation extends  from  hence  to  the  river,  which  is 
half  a  mile  distant.  A  third  of  a  mile  to  the  right 
are  six  tumuli  standing  nearly  in  a  line,  and 
stretching  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to 
west ;  the  two  in  the  middle  are  large,  particularly 
one  of  them,  the  others  are  small  and  low.  Be- 
hind one  of  those  in  the  middle  there  is  a  seventh. 
Tumuli  being  generally  indications  of  sites  of  high 
antiquity,  these  probaby  mark  the  position  of  the 
Homeric  Argissa ;  the  remains  in  the  road  may  be 
those  of  its  snccessor  Argura,  which  Strabo  places 
exactly  in  this  situation  \ 

'  'H  fuy  oZv  "Apyiotra  ^  yvv  r^v  ^  aydfie<roy  irorafxiay  el-xpy 

"Apyovpa  crl  ry  Hiirti^  Kglrai.  lltppaifioL — Strabo,  p.  440.—- 

'XwipKtirai  ^  ahriic  "Arpoi  ir  Stephan  ia''Apyovpa, 

TtrrapdKorra  oraHoic,  rf  iro-  Eustathius  (in  II.  B.  ▼•  738) 

rafif   irXif^ia^ovffa    Kal  avrn'  ^7*  ^^^^  ^  Bome  of  the  copies 
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Proceeding  from  hence  at  5.17,  we  soon  arrive 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  following  it,  pads  at 
5.47  for  7  minutes  over  fields  covered  with  stones 
and  pottery,  on  low  eminences  which  terminate  in 
an  earthy  cliff  overhanging  the  river's  bank.  Five 
minutes  beyond  the  end  of  this  stony  ground  is 
another  tumbe  or  tumulus  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  as  much  farther  one  more* 

At  6.45  we  arrive  at  the  ferry  of  Gunitza,  which 
is  a  small  Greek  village  on  the  opposite  or  right 
bank  of  the  Salamvria,  just  where  it  emerges  into 
the  plain  from  the  opening  more  than  once  men- 
tioned,  which  is  a  rocky  gorge  about  half  a  mile 
long.  A  road  ascends  the  left;  bank  of  the  river 
along  the  pass  to  Zarko,  and  another  branches 
from  it  to  Dhamasi  1-}-  hour  distant.  The  fields  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  just  opposite  to  Gunitza, 
both  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  in  the  plain,  are 
covered  with  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pot- 
tery, and  in  one  place  there  are  foundations  of 
a  Hellenic  wall.  On  the  summit  also  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  a  wall  of  loose  stones  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  a  lower  precipice  of  the 
hill.  The  latter  is  very  rocky,  and  so  abrupt, 
particularly  towards  the  river,  as  hardly  to  have 
required  any  artificial  fortification  in  that  part. 
Just  within  the  pass  a  copious  source  of  water 
issues  from  the  foot  of  the  height.  This  place, 
now   called   Sidhiro-peliko  ^    agrees   so   entirely 

of  Homer  the  word  was"  Apyucty  ^    Ziitipo'rikucac    means    a 

and  that  the  place  was  founded  place  where  chippings  of  inm 

by  the  sons  of  Larissa,  daugh-  are  found* 
ter  of  Pelasgus. 
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with  that  of  Atrax,  which  stood  on  the  Peneius, 
ten  miles  from  Larissa,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  identity 9  though  little  of  Hellenic  antiquity 
remains  here.  The  strength  of  the  height  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  successful  resistance  of 
Atrax  against  the  consul  Quinctius,  in  the  year 
B.C.  198^  Neither  Livy  nor  Strabo',  indeed, 
state  on  which  bank  of  the  Peneius  Atrax  stood, 
but  as  the  former  remarks  that  the  inhabitants 
were  Perrhsebi,  and  in  another  place  shows  its 
vicinity  to  other  Perrhsebian  towns ',  the  left  bank 
is  the  more  probable. 

Having  crossed  the  ferry  to  Gunitza,  I  there 
find  in  a  church  a  sepulchral  marble  erected  in 
memory  of  one  Coricus,  by  his  wife  Melete, 
daughter  of  Sosias^.  On  the  outside  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  great  number  of  mill-stones  are  collected, 
which  are  made  in  a  neighbouring  quarry,  and 
are  here  in  preparation  to  be  embarked  on  the 
river.  Just  below  the  village  the  river  is  partly 
diverted  as  a  canal  for  mills  and  irrigation.  The 
ferry  is  the  ordinary  communication  from  Tur- 
navo,  the  Lartsstean  plain,  and  Elassona,  towards 
Hadjilar  and  F^rsala. 

After  having  recrossed  the  river,  and  dined  at 
the  fountain  on  the  bank,  the  weather  clear  and 
warm  as  in  an  English  May,  we  proceed  to 
Tumavo,  setting  out  at  8.30,  and  riding  along  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  heights  with  the  plain  on  the 

*  Liv.  1.  82,  c.  16.  17.  '  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  13. 

*  Strabo,  p.  438.  *  V.  Inscription,  No.  152. 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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right,  until  at  9.12  we  cross  a  small  canal  derived 
from  the  Elassonitiko,  or  l^itaresiuSj  and  which  is  car- 
ried from  hence  directly  across  the  plain  to  Larissa. 
I  have  before  observed,  that  this  canal  and  the 
irrigations  at  Dhamasi,  and  in  the  plain  of  Amuri, 
deprive  the  river  of  so  much  water,  that  at  Tur- 
navo  the  sandy  bed  absorbs  all  the  rest.  The 
opening  in  the  ridge  of  Kritiri,  through  which  the 
river  issues,  is  similar  to  that  of  Gunitza, — steep 
rocky  heights  on  either  side  leaving  space  on]y 
for  the  river.  The  pass  is  about  2  miles  in  length, 
and  begins  to  widen  a  little  below  Dhamasi ;  beyond 
which  village  it  forms  an  extensive  plain.  At 
9.22  the  large  tumulus  near  Amari  is  upon  a 
rising  ground  near  the  right  of  the  road ;  and  at 
9.46,  after  having  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Bias- 
sonitiko,  I  again  enter  Tumavo.  The  Larissaan 
plain  to  the  north  of  the  Peneius  is  reckoned  not 
so  fertile  as  that  to  the  south,  although  this  year 
it  produced  20  to  1,  and  from  15  to  18  is  not  an 
uncommon  return.  The  com  of  Dhamasi  is  not 
so  productive,  but  is  reckoned  better  than  that  of 
the  Lariss(Ban  plain. 

After  a  further  inquiry  for  inscriptions,  I  dis» 
cover  another,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the 
.£olic  dedication  to  Aplus.  It  is  on  the  edge  or 
narrow  dimension  of  a  square  plain  marble,  upon 
the  top  of  which  are  some  holes,  apparently  for 
the  reception  of  a  statue,  which  the  inscription 
shows  to  have  been  that  of  Petrseus,  son  of  Phi- 
loxenides  of  Metropolis,  erected  by  the  young 
men  who  had  been  under  his  direction  as  gym- 
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nasiarch  \  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
inscription  is  that  Kastri  is  the  position  of  Metro- 
polis, since  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  gymna- 
siarch  should  have  been  an  alien.  That  there  was 
a  city  named  Metropolis  in  this  part  of  the  country 
different  from  that  of  Upper  Thessaly  which  was 
near  Ithome  and  Tricca',  there  are  proofs  in  Livy 
and  Stephanus'.  From  the  historian  we  learn 
that  Antiochus,  in  the  year  191  b.c.  having  sailed 
from  Chalcis,  and  landed  at  Demetrias,  first  took 
Pherse,  then  Crannon,  then  Cypaera,  Metropolis, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  fortresses,  except  Atrax 
and  Gyrton,  after  which  he  encamped  before  La- 
rissa,  with  the  intention  of  besieging  that  place. 
But  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  under  Appius 
Claudius,  who  had  been  detached  by  Bsebius  from 
Dassaretia,  having  arrived  at  Gonnus,  and  Antio- 
chuSy  who  saw  their  fires,  having  mistaken  them  for 
an  indication  of  the  arrival  of  the  whole  allied  force 
of  Philip  and  the  Romans,  he  was  so  much  alarmed* 
that,  taking  into  consideration  also  the  advanced 
season,  he  returned  to  Demetrias,  after  having  re- 
mained before  Larissa  only  one  day,  during  which 
he  was  rejoined  by  his  allies  of  Athamania  and 
^tolia,  who  had  previously  quitted  his  army  on 
hostile  expeditions,  of  which  the  Tripolitis  of 
Perrhsebia  and  Pelinnseum  were  the  most  distant 
points.     It  is  evident  that  these  operations  were, 

■  01  vuiyivKoi  TLirpaiov  *i-  '  Liv.  1.  86,  c.  10. — Mi|rp<i- 

Xoitvi^ov    MriTpowoXirriv   yv/i-  toXiq  ....   Teraprtj  OgvaaXiac 

vatnap^rftrayra.  —  V.   Inscrip-      ^ciconj,    ri|c   fivw   Gcff- 

tion,  No.  153.  traXiac. — Stephan.  in  voce. 

'  Strabo,  p.  437. 

Bb2 
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except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  excursion  to 
Pelinnaeum,  confined  to  the  Pelasgiotis  and  Per- 
rhaebia;  consequently,  that  the  Metropolis  there 
mentioned  was  in  the  same  part  of  Thessaly,  and 
distinct  from  that  of  Upper  Thessaly,  which  was 
not  far  from  Gomphi  and  ^ginium,  and  was 
taken  by  Flamininus  on  his  descent  into  that  part 
of  Thessaly  after  the  battle  of  the  Aous  \  And 
thus  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  distinction 
which  Stephanus  has  made  between  the  Metropolis 
of  Thessaly  and  that  of  Upper  Thessaly. 

Dec.  16. — The  plain  having  been  dried,  and 
the  paths  improved  by  the  late  fine  weather,  I 
return  to  L4rissa  this  afternoon  by  the  circuitous 
route  of  Amari,  and  from  thence  directly  to  the 
city,  for  the  most  part  along  the  canal  derived 
from  the  Titarmus.  The  circuit  is  not  so  great 
as  by  Tatari,  but  one  sixth  longer  than  by  the 
direct  paved  road,  which  is  about  ten  miles. 

Dec.  17. — At  8.30,  Turkish  time,  leaving  La- 
rissa  with  horses  of  the  post,  and  taking  the  road 
to  Aghia,  I  observe,  as  we  clear  the  town,  at  least 
sixteen  tumuli  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  plain. 
After  a  halt  of  10  minutes  at  a  tjiftlik  belonging 
to  Velj^  Pasha,  we  continue  our  direction  towards 
a  rocky  point  conspicuous  from  Larissa.  This 
point  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  rocky  ridge 
extending  from  thence  10  or  12  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  the  Salamvria,  which  separates  that 
end  of  it  from  Kondo-vuni,  as  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range  of  Titarus  is  called.     Approaching  the 

*  Liv.  1.  32,  c.  15. 
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rocky  point,  we  cross  the  Asmak,  or  profandity,  a 
deep  watercourse  which  carries  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  lake  Karatjair,  or  Nessanis^  to  the 
lake  of  Karla.  In  seasons  of  rain  the  Asmak  is 
impassable,  but  now  it  has  only  water  standing  in 
pools,  in  which  small  fish  are  caught.  Soon  after 
having  passed  it,  we  are  abreast  of  the  rocky 
point,  and  at  11.15  arrive  at  a  tjiftlik  of  Abdim 
Bey,  called  Karalar,  having  left  the  Turkish  vil- 
lage of  Marmariani  on  the  slope  of  the  range  of 
Ossaj  2  miles  on  our  left.  Not  having  provided 
myself  with  a  letter  from  Abdim,  1  find  some  difii- 
culty  in  obtaining  a  lodging  here,  but  at  length 
find  refuge  in  a  small  cottage,  sending  our  horses 
to  the  khan.  Two  miles  and  a  half  beyond 
Karal&r  is  Gkiuksan,  another  tjiftlik  on  the 
foot  of  some  low  ridges  which  branch  from  Ossa 
towards  Pelium.  About  an  hour  to  the  south  of 
Gkiuksan  is  the  village  of  Kastfi,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  which  stands  advanced  in  frt>nt  of  the  heights 
of  PeUunij  and  is  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tress, which  has  an  appearance  of  Roman  or  lower 
Greek  times,  but  may  possibly  be  Hellenic ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  people  of  Thessaly  were  not 
always  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  massive 
masonry  of  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  notwith- 
standing that  they  occupied  the  original  seats  of 
the  Pelasgi,  who  seem  to  have  taught  the  Greeks 
that  mode  of  building.  But  in  many  parts  of  the 
extensive  plains  of  Thessaly,  quarries  from  which 
large  homogeneous  masses  might  be  extracted, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  cities  of 
southern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  were  so 
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distant,  that  the  labout  and  expence  of  fortifying 
in  that  manner  would  have  been  enormous. 

An  hour  and  a  half  beyond  Gkiuksan  is  Aia, 
properly  Aghia^,  called  Ghiaur  Yenidj^  by  the 
Turks,  standing  on  some  heights  near  the  foot  of 
the  steepest  part  of  Mount  Ossa^  exactly  in  the 
opening  between  Ossa  and  Pelium^  and  not  more 
than  2  hours  from  the  sea.  From  Aia  to  Volo  the 
distance  is  10  hours,  leaving  the  lake  of  Karla  on 
the  left,  about  half  way ;  in  the  opposite  direction 
the  road  from  Aia  to  Ambelakia  crosses  the  mari- 
time face  of  Mount  Ossa^  where  are  several  small 
villages  among  the  woods,  and  a  path  practicable 
only  by  mules, 

Dec.  18. — We  leave  Karalar  at  3.40,  Turkish, 
but  lose  twenty  minutes  by  taking  the  wrong  road 
and  wandering  in  a  wood  which  stretches  from 
Marmarianl  into  the  plain.  A  little  below  that 
village  are  some  fragments  of  white  marble,  and 
many  stones  in  the  fields.  A  stream  of  water 
which  flows  through  the  wood  originates  in  a 
source  in  the  mountain  above  Marmariani  called 
Yedi  Kapelar,  (the  seven  gates,)  where  a  tank  has 
been  formed  by  means  of  an  embankment.  This 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  marbles,  and  the 
name  of  Marmariani,  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  larger  remains  of  the  same  kind  once 
existing  here,  are  strong  indications  of  an  ancient 
site,  which,  from  Livy's  narrative  of  the  military 
operations  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Macedonic 
war,  in  the  year  171  b.  c,  I  infer  to  be  that  of 
Sycurium.      We   learn   from   the   historian    that 
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Sycurium  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  Larissa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  on 
the  southern  side,  looking  upon  the  Thessalian 
plains  in  that  direction,  and  backed  by  Macedo- 
nia and  Magnesia,  abounding  in  fountains  of  peren- 
nial water,  and  commodiously  placed  for  collect- 
ing oorn  from  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Cran- 
non  and  Pherse  ^ 

The  consul,  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  commander  of 
the  Roman  army  opposed  to  Perseus,  who  had 
marched  through  Epirus  and  Athamania  to  Gom- 
phi  in  Upper  Thessaly,  considered  himself  fortu- 
nate in  finding  that  part  of  the  country  free  from 
the  enemy,  as  his  army  had  suffered  severely  in 
crossing  the  mountains.  After  a  few  days'  repose, 
he  continued  his  route  towards  Larissa,  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  Tripolis  Scea,  a  Tillage  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  three  miles  above  that  city^.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  the  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus, 
of  Pergamus,  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  of 
infantry  and  a  small  body  of  Greek  cavalry,  chiefly 
Thessalian.  Perseus,  being  superior  in  cavalry, 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  consul  out  of  his  position 
by  laying  waste  the  Pherssa  ;  but  not  succeeding  in 
this  design,  he  marched  from  Sycurium  to  the  dis- 

^  Liv.  1.  42,  c.  54,  et  seq.         from   a  place  called  Tripolis. 
*  The   vulgar  reading  is —     But  we  know  of  no  such  town 


ad  Larissam  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and 

ducit.   Inde,  quum  tria  millia  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Roman 

ferme  ahesset  a  Tripoli  (Sceam  camp  was  not  far  from  Larissa, 

Tocant)  super  Peneium  amnem  the   true   reading    is    perhaps 

poault  castra  (c.  55),  which  jm-  **  ad  Tripalin." 
plies  that  Scea  was  three  miles 
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tance  of  a  mile  from  the  Roman  camp,  where  he 
arrived  at  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day.  A  partial 
combat  ensued  midway  between  the  two  camps, 
chiefly  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  in  which  Cas- 
signatus,  chief  of  the  Gauls,  was  slain.  Perseus 
then  returned  to  Sycurium.  On  the  following  day 
he  made  a  similar  attempt,  and  as  the  troops  had 
before  suffered  from  a  want  of  water  in  a  march 
of  twelve  miles  over  a  plain  where  little  water 
was  to  be  found,  they  now  carried  a  supply  with 
them  in  wagons.  But  the  Romans  still  remained 
within  their  camp,  and  were  equally  cautious 
during  several  successive  days  on  which  Perseus 
repeated  the  experiment.  The  king  then  moved 
his  army  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  ene- 
my, entrenched  his  position,  and  on  the  following 
day,  drawing  out  his  infantry  at  the  same  place  as 
before,  advanced  at  sunrise  with  all  his  light- 
armed  and  cavalry  to  the  Roman  camp.  As  he 
made  his  appearance  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
on  the  former  occasions,  the  Romans  were  taken 
by  surprise ;  the  consul,  however,  having  drawn 
up  his  infimtry  behind  the  rampart  of  his  camp, 
advanced  with  his  light  troops  and  cavalry  i^ainst 
those  of  Perseus,  who  had  formed  around  a  height 
called  Callicinus,  when  an  engagement  ensued  in 
which  the  Romans  were  defeated  and  lost  2000  in- 
fantry and  400  cavalry.  As  soon  as  the  Macedo- 
nian commanders,  who  had  remained  in  camp, 
heard  of  the  king's  success,  they  led  out  the  pha- 
lanx ;  but  Perseus,  being  advised  not  to  risk  a 
decisive  action,  gave  orders  for  its  return,  of  which 
he  had  quickly  reason  to  repent,  for  the  enemy, 
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having  crossed  the  river  in  the  night,  thus  gave  a 
proof  of  conscious  weakness,  such  as  was  likely  to 
have  led  to  a  complete  overthrow.  The  king  now 
removed  to  Mopsium,  and  the  Romans,  without 
quitting  the  hank  of  the  river,  retired  to  a  safer 
situation,  where  they  received  a  reinforcement  of 
2000  Numidian  cavalry,  with  in&ntry  in  equal 
numbers^  and  twenty-two  elephants.  This  position 
was  probably  not  far  from  Atrax. 

Mopsium,  although  described  only  by  the  histo- 
rian as  a  hill  midway  between  Larissa  and  Temped 
was  a  Thessalian  city  of  some  importance,  as  we 
learn  from  other  authorities,  and  from  its  coins, 
and  it  was  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  name  was  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  Mopsus,  a  Lapitha,  who 
accompanied  the  Argonauts.  Its  ruined  walls  are 
still  conspicuous,  exactly  in  the  situation  mentioned 
by  Livy ;  that  is  to  say,  midway  between  L4rissa 
and  Tempe,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
Karatjair  or  NessaniSy  just  where  the  road  from 
the  one  to  the  other  crosses  the  ridge  which  I  have 
already  described  as  extending  from  a  rocky  point 
near  Karal4r  to  the  Salamvria,  not  far  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Tempe.  Mount  Mapgium 
separates  the  great  Larisstean  plain  from  the  vate 
of  Kiserli  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa. 


^  Ad  Mopsium  posuit  cas-     Etfmic  was  Mot^coc,  but  the 
tra  (Perseus  sc.)  tumulus  hie     coins  are  inscribed  Moi^€/aiy, 


inter  Tempo  et  Larissam  me-  the  dialectic  form   of  Moif^i- 

diiis  est. — Liv.  1.  41,   c.  61,  wv,   from  Mo^'cvc,    like   Kcc- 

67*  pitiutv  for  KupUw  from  Kic- 

'  Strabo,  p.  441. — Stephan.  puvc* 
in  Moif/ioK.    He  adds,  that  the 
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From  Mopsium,  ai%er  making  proposals  of 
peace,  which  had  no  effect  in  consequence  of  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  consul,  Perseus  re- 
turned to  Sycurium,  and  while  in  that  position 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the 
com  which  the  Romans  had  been  reaping,  and 
had  collected  in  heaps  before  their  tents;  soon 
after  which,  the  consul,  who  had  exhausted  the 
country  around  him,  removed  into  the  Crannonia 
for  the  sake  of  further  supplies.  The  two  camps 
were  now  separated  by  a  plain  not  less  deficient 
in  water,  and  much  wider  than  when  the  con- 
tending forces  were  respectively  at  Sycurium  and 
Scea.  The  king,  therefore,  in  advancing  against 
the  enemy,  began  his  march  from  Sycurium  at 
noon,  halted  in  the  evening  at  some  distance  short 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  next  morning  surprised 
them  by  occupying  all  the  hills  around  their  camp 
with  the  Macedonian  cavalry.  As  they  still  de- 
clined an  engagement,  Perseus  sent  orders  for  his 
infantry  to  return  to  Sycurium,  and  soon  afiterwanls 
retired  with  his  horse,  followed  for  a  short  distance 
by  the  Roman  cavalry,  but  who  did  not  venture  upon 
an  attack.  From  Sycurium  he  once  more  proceeded 
to  Mopsium,  and  the  Romans,  having  reaped  the 
com  of  the  Crannonia,  proceeded  into  the  Phalan- 
nsea.  Here,  while  their  dispersed  foragers  were 
engaged  in  the  same  operation,  the  king  suddenly 
appearing  in  person  with  his  light-armed  and 
cavalry,  captured  600  men  and  1000  wagons, 
and  sent  them  to  his  camp  under  an  escort  of  300 
Cretans  :  he  then  attacked  a  body  of  800  Romans 
under  L.  Pompeius,  who  retired  to  a  height,  and 

12 
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though  surrounded  by  the  Macedouians,  resisted 
until  the  consul  arrived  to  their  relief.  Upon 
hearing  of  his  approach,  Perseus  sent  to  the  camp 
at  Mopsium  for  the  phalanx,  but  in  the  meantime^ 
having  engaged  with  the  Romans  and  sustained 
considerable  loss,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  succour  could  arrive.  The  advancing  phalanx 
met  the  prisoners  and  waggons  taken  from  the 
Romans  in  a  narrow  pass,  which  so  impeded  their 
progress  that  they  killed  the  prisoners,  and  threw 
the  waggons  over  a  precipice;  soon  after  which 
they  met  Perseus  and  his  forces  retiring  in  con- 
fusion. Fortunately  for  him,  the  consul  was  as 
negligent  in  following  up  his  advantage  as  the 
king  himself  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Scea.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  Perseus,  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  in  Gonnus,  and  a  smaller  body  at  Phila, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the  Magnetes  and 
other  neighbouring  people,  retired  into  Mace- 
donia. Licinius  then  moved  to  Gonnus,  but  find- 
ing it  impregnable,  turned  towards  Mallasa,  which 
he  took  and  destroyed  ;  then,  reducing  the  Tripo- 
litis  and  other  parts  of  Perrhsebia,  he  went  into 
winter-quarters  at  Larissa,  distributing  his  army 
among  the  cities  of  Thessaly. 

If  we  admit  Crannan  to  have  been  at  Palea 
Larissa,  Sycurium  at  Marmariani,  and  Mopsium  at 
the  ancient  remains  midway  between  Lariasa  and 
Tempej  nothing  can  be  clearer,  on  an  inspection  of 
the  real  scene  of  action,  than  the  preceding  narra- 
tive of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Persic  war.  We 
may  farther  infer  from  it,  that  the  remains  at  Ka- 
radjoli  are  those  of  Phalanna;  for  it  is  evident 
that  when  Perseus  placed  himself  the  second  time 
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at  MopmLfifij  the  position  of  the  Romans  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  great  Larissman  plain,  and 
consequently  that  Phalanna  was  either  the  ancient 
city  which  stood  at  Kastri,  or  that  at  Karadjoli ; 
Tatari,  the  third  ancient  site  in  this  plain,  being 
too  near  to  Mopsmm,  and  having  only  a  plain  tra- 
versed by  a  river  between  it  and  the  site  of  Mop- 
siumj  whereas  the  narrative  requires  hills  and  a 
pass.  If  Kastri  be  taken  for  the  site  of  Metropolis^ 
it  will  follow  that  Phalanna  was  at  Karadjoli ;  a 
position  according  much  better  than  that  of  Kastri 
with  the  Homeric  name  Orthe,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  critics,  reported  by  Strabo,  was 
the  same  as  the  citadel  of  Phalanna  ^ ;  for  Orthe  is 
exactly  descriptive  of  such  a  steep  rocky  hill  as  that 
of  Karadjoli,  and  was  a  name  scarcely  applicable  to 
situations  in  the  plain  such  as  those  of  Kastri  and 
Tatari.  This  position  of  Phalanna  accords  more- 
over with  its  having  been  considered  a  Perrhcsbian 
town,  as  well  as  Gonntu^j  which  was  similarly 
situated  as  to  the  Pelasgic  plain. 

From  Marmariani  we  cross  a  small  rocky  ridge 
into  the  plain  of  Kiserli,  which  lies  between  Mount 
Ossa  and  the  parallel  lower  range  of  Mopsium, 
Kiserli,  which  supplies  the  market  of  L4ris8a  with 
grapes,  is  a  large  Turkish  village,  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Ossaj  just  below  the  peak.  At 
5.20  it  is  one  mile  on  our  right,  while  Toivasi, 
another  Turkish  village,  is  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  left,  the  latter  being  just  opposite  the  opening  in 
Mount  Mopsium  through  which  leads  the  road  from 
Larissa  to  Baba.     At  6.30,  when  passing  close  to 

'  Strabo,  p.  440.  '  Strabo,  ibid. — Stepfaan.  in  voc 
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Little  Kiserli,  Utmanda,  a  large  Turkish  village, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Makrikhori,  is  two  miles  on 
our  left,  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  of  Mapsium.  At 
6.48  we  halt  at  a  fountain,  where  the  road  begins 
to  ascend  Mount  Ossa  towards  Ambelakia.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  beautiful  semicir- 
cular plain  presents  itself,  extending  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus^  and  containing  the  Turkish  town 
of  Derell,  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river, 
and  occupying  a  large  space  of  ground  among 
vineyards  and  gardens,  which  are  separated  from 
the  river  by  a  wood  of  pimiria.  Thq  river  enters 
this  valley  from  the  great  LarisMMm  plain  through 
a  pass  formed  by  the  northern  end  of  the  height 
of  Makrikhori,  or  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Mopsium^  opposed  to  Kondovuni,  or  the  extremity 
of  Mount  Titarus.  In  the  Klisura,  or  pass,  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  named  that  of  Vemesi,  above 
which,  on  the  height  of  Makrikh6ri,  are  some  re- 
mains  of  the  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  In  a  few  words, 
Livy  shows  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  JElateiay 
and  Gonntis  to  have  occupied  theVale  of  Dereli  ^ 

It  was  between  Kondovuni  and  Karadjoli,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Titarus,  that  I  conceive  the 
last  action  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Persic  war 
to  have  occurred,  when  Perseus,  after  having  cap- 
tured a  large  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  en- 
gaged in  collecting  the  com  of  the  Phalanneean 
plain,  surrounded  L.  Pompeius  and  800  Romans, 
upon  a  height  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of 

^    .     .     .     .     Elatiam    et     adeunt:  magis  Gronnus. — Liv. 
Goimam.     Utraque  oppida  in     1.  42,  c.  54. 
ftncibQa    sant,    quae    Tempe 
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the  la8t  falls  of  Mount  Titarus.  The  pass  in  which 
Perseus  in  his  retreat  was  met  by  his  advancing 
phalanx,  was  probably  near  the  bridge  of  Vemesi ; 
for  although  Livy  has  not  mentioned  the  river  in 
his  description  of  this  affair^  the  previous  positions 
and  movements  of  the  two  contending  armies 
show  that  it  must  have  flowed  between  the  two 
campsy  and  must  therefore  have  been  crossed  and 
recrossed  by  Perseus  in  the  operations  of  that  day. 
The  pass  of  Vem^i,  or  of  JS/ateia,  is  precisely  suited 
to  the  circumstances  related  by  the  historian,  espe- 
cially if  we  suppose  a  bridge  to  have  existed  in  the 
same  situation  as  at  present,  which  would  in  some 
measure  account  also  for  Livy's  silence  as  to  the 
crossing  of  the  river. 

If  the  edges  of  the  great  plain  to  the  north- 
ward of  Larissa  were  occupied,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, by  Atrax,  Metropolis,  Phalanna,  Elateia, 
and  Mopsium, — Gyrton  is  the  only  place  to  which 
the  remains  at  Tatari  can  be  attributed,  supposing 
Gyrton  to  have  stood  in  this  plain,  on  which  point 
it  must  be  confessed  there  is  conflicting  testimony. 
Strabo,  by  twice  connecting  Gyrton  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneius  \  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
below  the  pass  of  Tempe;  and  on  that  supposi- 
tion, the  epitomizer  of  his  seventh  book,  by  add- 
ing that  it  was  near  the  Peneius  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus  ^  will  require  it  to  be  placed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  But  the  Peneius  below 
Tempe  having  been  the  boundary  of  Magnesia  and 
Macedonia,  such  a  situation  is  very  improbable, 

'  Strabo,  pp.  439,  441.  '  Strabo  (Epit.  L  7)  p.  329. 
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as  Gyrton  was  a  Thessalian  town.  Nor  could  it 
be  reconciled  with  Livy,  whose  circumstantial  tes- 
timony, derived  from  Polybius,  is  far  preferable  to 
the  vague  indications  of  the  geographer,  and  who 
seems  evidently  to  require  Gyrton  to  have  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  Phalanna,  Atrax,  and  Laris^a,  or  in 
some  part  of  the  same  plains  in  which  those  cities 
stood.  When  Perseus  descended  into  them  from 
Tripolitis,  or  the  northern  division  of  Perrhaebia, 
before  his  first  occupation  of  the  position  of  Sycu- 
rium,  he  encamped,  after  having  taken  Cyretias 
and  Mylse,  in  the  southern  part  of  Perrhsebia,  at 
Phalanna,  and  the  next  day  moved  to  Gyrton, 
from  whence,  on  finding  the  place  defended  by  a 
strong  garrison  of  Romans  and  Thessalians,  he 
tamed  away  to  Elateia  and  Gonnus.  Such  a 
march  is  quite  incomprehensible,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Gyrton  was  below  Tempe.  Tatari, 
therefore,  I  take  to  have  been  the  site  of  Gyrton, 
Its  distance  from  Larissa  seems  to  accord  with  the 
proximity  of  Gyrton  to  that  city,  as  deducible  from 
a  fact  mentioned  by  Soranus,  the  biographer  of 
Hippocrates  of  Cos ;  namely,  that  the  sepulchre  of 
that  celebrated  physician  stood  on  the  road  which 
leads  from  Gyrton  to  Larissa :  such  a  central 
situation  in  this  fertile  plain  was  well  adapted  to 
the  importance  and  opulence  which  the  tenor  of 
history  and  other  evidence  attaches  to  Gyrton  ^ 

'  See  the  coins  of  Gyrton,     lonius  applies  to  it  the  epithet 
and  its  mention  by  Livy,  Poly-     opulent, 
bius,  Strabo  and  Pliny.   Apol- 

RatKct^ilC.  Argon.  1.  1,  v.  57- 
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From  the  pass  of  Vemesi,  or  Elaleia^  the  Pe- 
neius  winds  majestically  along  the  vale  of  Dereli  to 
Baba,  where  begin  the  straits  of  Tempe^  or  Baba 
B6ghazi,  as  the  defile  is  called  by  the  Turks. 

On  the  foot  of  Kondovuni,  half  way  between  the 
bridge  of  Vemesi  and  Dereli,  stands  the  small 
Turkish  village  of  Rughin ;  and  two  miles  from 
Dereli,  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  Temptj 
another  larger  named  Balamut;  the  latter  is  a 
little  removed  from  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  Baba.  Half  way  between  Dereli  and  Balamut, 
on  some  rocky  heights  at  the  foot  of  a  point  of 
Mount  OlympuSy  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  are 
some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other 
ruins  of  a  later  date.  The  place  is  called  Lykos- 
tomo,  or  the  Wolf's  Mouthy  a  name  still  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  pass  of  Temper  but  which 
occurs  as  that  of  a  town  in  the  Byzantine  history  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century,  together  with  seve- 
ral  other  names  still  existing  in  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  as  Salambrias,  Domenicus,  Triccala, 
Serbia,  Ostrobus,  Achris  ^  Lykostomo,  or  Lykos- 
tomio,  has  continued  from  those  ages  to  the  pre- 
sent to  give  title  to  a  bishop  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Thessalonica,  whose  ordinary  residence 
is  Ambelakia. 

From  our  meridian  halt  at  the  fountain  we 
ascend  to  Ambelakia  in  one  hour  and  eighteen 
minutes,  by  a  winding  path,  along  the  woody 
flanks  of  Mount  Kfssavo,  looking  down  to  the  left 
on  the  village  and  bridge  of  Baba.     Ambelakia,  a 

*  Anna  Comnena,  1.  5. 
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Greek  town  of  about  six  hundred  families,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  hollow  included  between  two  counter- 
forts of  the  mountain,  which,  descending  steeply  to 
the  river,  form  together  with  the  still  more  abrupt 
sides  of  OlympuSf  the  southern  or  western  entrance 
of  the  pass  of  Lykostomo,  or  Tenipe.  The  entire 
hollow  around  Ambelakia  is  covered  with  vine- 
yards (whence  the  name),  intermixed  with  the 
oak,  olive,  fig,  and  cypress.  The  overhanging 
mountain  is  covered  with  oaks,  and  completes  the 
beauty  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  summer  re- 
treats in  Greece.  To  the  westward  is  seen  the 
Peneiu$j  winding  through  the  valleys  of  Utmanda 
and  Derell,  until  a  little  beyond  Baba,  and  imme- 
diately below  Ambelakia,  it  enters  the  precipitous 
straits.  To  the  northward  the  snowy  summits  of 
Olympus  present  themselves,  towering  above  the 
woody  slopes  and  rocks  which  surround  the  vale 
of  Dereli  or  overhang  the  strait  of  Tempe ;  and 
though  not  less  than  twenty  miles  distant,  appear 
by  the  effects  of  their  magnitude,  of  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  small  difference  of 
the  angle  under  which  all  the  summits  are  seen, 
to  be  very  little  farther  from  Ambelakia  than  the 
rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  No  view 
can  present  a  closer  and  more  complete  contrast 
of  the  sublime  and  terrific  with  the  tranquil  and 
beautiful;  the  former  represented  by  the  preci- 
pices of  Ossa  and  Olympus^  the  latter  by  the  wind- 
ing river  and  the  villages  of  the  valley  reposing 
amidst  gardens,  meadows,  corn-fields,  scattered 
trees,  and  detached  groves  of  oak  and  ilex. 

Among  the  nearer  heights  of  Olympus^  which 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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rise  above  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tempe^  is  seen 
Rapsani,  or  Rapsiani,  a  town  containing  a  greater 
number  of  houses  than  Ambelakia,  but  by  no 
means  so  opulent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rapsani  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  aladjds,  or  mixed  stuffs  of 
silk  and  cotton  ;  those  of  Ambelakia  in  dyeing  red 
cotton  thread,  which  is  sent  overland  to  Germany 
and  Hungary.  The  principal  Ambelakiotes  have 
resided  many  years  in  Christendom,  speak  Ger- 
man, and  though  rather  too  mercantile  in  their 
ideas,  are  agreeable  in  manners  and  compara- 
tively enlightened.  They  maintain  a  Hellenic 
school,  which  seems  to  make  good  progress,  under 
the  superintendence  and  encouragement  of  the 
resident  bishop.  But  notwithstanding  these  marks 
of  superior  civilization,  there  is  no  place  where  the 
Greek  Sixovoca  is  more  prevalent  than  at  Ambelakia. 
Party  spirit,  or  envy  and  jealousy,  have  divided 
individuals,  families,  and  relationships;  and  al- 
though small  disputes  are  generally  terminated  by 
the  archons,  the  Ambelakiotes  have  often  the  folly 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  Aljr  Pashd,  who  duly 
profits  by  it.  It  is  now  many  years  since  Aljr, 
by  means  of  his  Dervent-agalik,  first  set  his  foot  \ 
to  use  the  Greek  expression,  in  Ambelakia.  At 
this  moment  he  has  one  of  the  chief  archons  in 
prison  at  loannina,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money  from  him. 

The  thread'  which  is  dyed  here  is  procured 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Thessaly,  and 
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is  partly  spun  by  the  women  and  children  of  the 
place  itself.  It  is  all  formed  by  the  spindle.  The 
rizari  or  madder  ^  more  vulgarly  aXiCapiy  which 
forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  dye,  is  imported 
from  Smyrna,  and  crushed  here  in  mills  turned 
by  horses.  The  process,  as  well  as  I  can  com- 
prehend, or  the  Ambelakiotes  are  willing  to  ex-^ 
plain  it,  consists  of  three  parts ;  first  the  washing, 
in  which  oil  is  used ;  secondly,  the  impregnation 
with  animal  matter,  in  which  the  blood  of  oxen 
seems  to  be  the  chief  ingredient ;  and  thirdly,  the 
application  of  the  dye.  The  value  of  the  thread, 
which  costs  three  or  four  piastres  an  oke,  is  more 
than  doubled  by  the  process.  Nevertheless,  the 
ultimate  gain  is  by  no  means  excessive,  the  freight 
to  Belgrade  being  not  less  than  60  piastres  the  horse 
load,  and  two  years  being  often  required  to  give  a 
profitable  return  on  the  first  outlay.  Another  in- 
convenience is  the  increasing  expence  of  the 
manufacture  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
madder,  which  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  for  which  the  cultivated  root 
cannot  be  substituted  without  injury  to  the  dye. 
From  150  to  200  thousand  okes  of  thread  are  sent 
to  Germany  every  year,  where  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  stuffs,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  sent 
to  Spain  for  its  American  colonies.  Some  thread 
is  dyed  blue  at  Ambelakia  for  the  use  of  the  Thes- 
salian  looms.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  manu- 
facturers of  Ambelakia,  or  in  other  words  the 
whole  town,  formed  a  single  company,  in  which, 

'  fii(dpi  (the  root  icar*  iioxny*) 

c  c2 
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as  in  the  ships  of  the  jEgtBaUj  and  many  Greek 
commercial  enterprizes,  every  labourer  had  a 
share.  The  members  residing  abroad  secured  to 
the  company  all  the  profits  of  brokerage  and 
agency.  Nothing  could  be  more  economical  and 
profitable  than  such  a  management.  They  are 
now  divided  into  five  or  six  companies,  conducted 
upon  the  same  principles,  but '  by  no  means  with 
an  equal  degree  of  advantage.  They  were  all  in 
great  danger  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous failures  at  Vienna;  they  now  cannot  re- 
ceive their  remittances  here  on  account  of  the  low 
value  of  the  florin,  and  they  apprehend  ruin  if  the 
paper  of  Vienna  should  be  discredited.  Ivo,  the 
chief  merchant,  has  the  reputation  of  being  worth 
a  million  piastres,  which,  though  not  more  than 
60,000/.  sterling,  is  a  large  sum  in  this  impo- 
verished empire  *. 

One  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Ossa  was  celebrated, 
as  Ambelakia  is  in  the  present  day,  for  its  red 
dye,  but  according  to  Lucretius  it  was  procured 
from  a  shell-fish  K 

At  Lykostomo  fragments  of  sculpture,  broken 
vases,  coins,  and  other  similar  remains  of  Hellenic 
antiquity  are  often  found.     A  stone  inscribed  with 

'  For  an  account  of  the  com-  period,  see  Beaujour,  Com- 
mercial company  and  republic  merce  de  la  Orece,  tome  i, 
of  Ambelakia  in  its  flourishing     let.  12. 

'  Purpura  Maeaiidro  duplici  Meliboea  cucurrit. 

Virgil,  ^neid.  1.  5,  v.  253. 

Meliboeaque  fulgens 
Purpura,  Thessalico  concharum  tincta  colore. 

Lucret  1.  2,  v.  499. 
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the  name  Hippocrates  was  not  long  since  brought 
to  light  there,  and  a  small  Hercules  in  bronze, 
which  I  have  purchased  from  the  Ambelakiote 
into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen.  These  remains 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Byzantine  Lycos* 
tomium  ^  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Hellenic 
Gonnus ;  for  as  this  city  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  to  have  been  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Peneius^,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  on 
considering  the  several  passages  of  Livy  in  which 
its  mention  occurs,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  Dereli  *• 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  Turkish  villages  of 
the  valley  of  Dereli  joined  some  other  allies  in  a 
predatory  expedition  against  Ambelakia,  and  at- 
tacked  the  place  with  3,000  men.  The  Greeks 
advanced  to  the  height  westward  of  the  town, 
where  now  stands  a  ruined  windmill,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat  before  superior  numbers.  The 
assailants  burnt  some  of  the  outer  houses  of  the 
town,  but  could  not  penetrate  into  it.     The  war 


*  AvKooTOfiioy  woXl'^vioy, — 
Cantacuz.  1.  2,  c.  2S ;  1.  4,  c. 
19. 

'  Herodot  1.  7»  c.  128.  173. 

'  Rex  (Philippus  sc.)  e£^o 
carta  Tempe  petit.  Ibi  ad 
Gonaos  diem  unum  substitit. — 
lav.  1.  33,  c.  10. 

Oppidam.Gonni  viginti  mil- 
lia  ab  Larissa  abest  in  ipsis 
iaadbus  saltus  quae  Tempe 
appellantar  situm. — Liv.  L  36, 
c.  10. 

•  .  .  .  Elatiam  et  Gonnum. 


Utraque  oppida  in  faucibus 
sunt  quae  Tempe  adeunt ;  ma- 
gis  Gonnus. — ^Liv.  L  42,  c.  54. 

Ad  Gonnum  .  .  •  ante  ipsa 
Tempe  in  fiiucibus  situm  Mace- 
donia, claustra  tutissima  prse- 
bet,  et  in  Thessaliam  oppor- 
tunum  Macedonibus  decursum. 
c.  67. 

Hie  locus  (Tempe  sc,)  .... 
per  quatuor  distantia  loca  prse- 
sidiis  regiis  fiiit  insessus :  unum 
in  primo  aditu  ad  Gonnum 
erat. — Liv.  1.  44,  c.  6. 
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GODtinued  for  some  days,  when  the  Beys  of  La« 
rissa  interfered  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

Dec.  19. — This  morning  the  atmosphere  is  so 
diaphanous  that  I  am  able  to  distinguish  the  castle 
of  Saloniki,  and  to  connect  it  by  the  sextant  with 
several  important  points ;  though  its  direct  distance 
is  not  much  less  than  60  geographical  miles.  But 
while  distant  objects  are  so  clear,  the  whole  of  Tempe 
is  covered  with  mist.  A  messenger  from  Vienna 
brings  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  intelligence 
which  seems  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Ambela- 
kiotes  than  it  is  to  myself.  They  have  for  many 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  a  regular 
post,  which  was  due  every  15  days,  but  the  mes- 
senger being  a  footman  as  far  as  Semlin,  and  the 
war  and  troubles  in  Servia  having  thrown  many 
impediments  in  the  way,  he  now  arrives  very 
irregularly. 

Dec.  20. — From  Ambelakia  to  Litokhoro.  The 
snows  of  Olympus  had  just  received  a  golden  tinge 
from  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  when  we  began 
our  descent  into  the  strait,  or  narrowest  part  of  the 
vale  of  Tempe.  The  direct  distance  is  not  more 
than  half  a  mile,  but  the  steepness  of  the  hill  and 
the  bad  condition  of  the  winding  kalderim,  cause 
the  descent  to  occupy  half  an  hour. 

At  3.30,  Turkish  time,  we  arrive  on  the  river's 
bank,  and  soon  afterwards  pass  the  extremity  of 
the  root  of  Ossa^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  theatre- 
shaped  site  of  Ambelakia,  which,  separated  only 
by  the  river  from  a  similar  projection  of  Olympus^ 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  strait.  After 
traversing  a  beautiful  grove  of  planes,  we  arrive 
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upon  the  rocks,  where  the  space  between  the  foot 
of  the  precipices  of  Ossa  and  the  river  is  sufficient 
only  for  the  road,  which  is  about  20  feet  above 
the  water.  Here  a  current  of  cold  air  issuing  from 
a  small  cavern,  gives  to  the  place  the  name  of 
avc^omrpa.  The  wind  proceeds,  probably,  from 
the  channel  of  one  of  the  subterraneous  streams  of 
water,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  pass,  rush- 
ing from  the  rocks  into  the  Salamvria.  The  river 
flows  with  a  steady  and  tranquil  current,  except 
where  its  course  is  interrupted  by  islands,  or  where 
dams  have  been  constructed  for  intercepting  fish. 

After  having  passed  some  marks  of  chariot* 
wheels  in  the  rock,  we  arrive  at  3.55  at  a  spot 
where  the  bank  is  supported  by  the  remains  of  a 
Hellenic  wall,  and  at  4.8  at  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  standing  on  one 
side  of  an  immense  fissure  in  the  precipices  of 
Ossa,  which  afford  an  extremely  rocky,  though 
not  impracticable  descent  from  the  heights  into 
the  vale.  Between  the  castle  and  the  river  there 
was  space  only  for  the  road,  nor  is  the  level  any 
wider  between  the  opposite  bank  and  the  pre- 
cipices of  Olympus,  where  several  caverns  are  seen, 
some  of  which  retain  traces  of  painting.  They 
were  once  probably  ascetic  retreats;  for  one  of 
them  near  the  river  side  is  still  a  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  may  formerly,  per- 
haps, have  been  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 
As  to  the  altar,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Tempites, 
which  once  existed  in  Tempe,  some  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  worship  seem  to  require  a 
more  open  situation  than  these  narrowest  parts  of 
the  strait,  and  Baba  appears  the  most  probable 
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situation  for  it.  The  ceremonies  performed  there 
were  commemorative  of  the  purification  of  Apollo 
by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  which  he  was  said  to 
have  proceeded  to  Delphi,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
branch  of  bay  gathered  in  the  valley.  Hence  the 
victord  in  the  Pythia  were  crowned  with  bay  from 
Tempe,  and  the  Delphi  every  nine  years  sent 
hither  a  Theoria,  which,  having  approached  the 
altar  of  Apollo  in  procession,  sacrificed  to  the 
deity,  sang  hymns,  and  cut  branches  of  bay.  On 
other  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
parts  of  Thessaly  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
in  Tempe  for  sacrifices,  symposia,  and  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  sometimes,  according  to  ^lian,  so 
numerous  were  the  offerings,  that  the  whole  air 
was  perfumed  with  the  incense  ^ 

At  4.18  we  leave  the  castle,  and  at  4.30  begin 
to  ascend  a  root  of  Ossa^  of  which  the  slope  is 
more  gradual  than  before,  but  which  terminating 
at  the  river's  bank  in  a  precipice,  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  road  should  pass  over  the  hill.  The 
traces  of  the  ancient  road,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  wide 
enough  for  carriages,  still  remain.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ascent,  the  rock  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road  is  excavated  perpendicularly,  and  upon 
the  face  of  it  are  engraved,  in  lai^e  letters  much 
worn  by  time,  and  surrounded  by  a  moulding  of 
a  common  form,  the  words — L.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus  Pro  Cos.  Tempe  munivit.  Here,  again,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  rocks  meet  the 
bank.  After  a  halt  of  5  minutes  at  the  inscribed 
rock,  we  descend  again  on  the  other  side  of  the 

'  Plutatch.  de  Music. — ^^lian.  Var.  Hist.  1.  3,  c.  1. 
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ridge  to  the  river  side,  and  at  4.53  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  wolfs  mouthy  where  a  fine  source  of 
water,  larger  than  any  in  the  pass,  rushes  from 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  into  the  river. 

The  walk  of  one  hour  and  eight  minutes 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Ambelakia 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  pass,  with  a  horse 
whose  pace  I  have  measured,  will  give  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  and  a  half  for  the 
length  of  the  road  through  Tempe.  In  this  space 
the  opening  between  Ossa  and  Olympus  is  in  some 
points  less  than  100  yards,  comprehending  in  fact 
no  more  than  the  breadth  of  a  road,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  river,  which  is  here  much  com- 
pressed within  its  ordinary  breadth  in  the  plains, 
and  not  more  than  50  yards  across.  On  the 
northern  bank  there  are  places  where  it  seems 
impossible  that  a  road  could  ever  have  existed,  so 
that  the  communication  was  probably  maintained 
anciently  as  it  is  now,  by  means  of  two  bridges, 
or  by  ferries.  It  is  evident,  at  least,  from  the 
marks  of  wheels,  and  the  Latin  inscription,  that 
the  via  militaris,  or  main  route,  was  in  the  present 
track. 

In  some  parts  of  the  pass  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  little  grassy  levels,  and  even  in  the  nar- 
rowest places  the  river's  bank  is  oversh^ded  by 
large  plane  trees  throwing  out  their  roots  into  the 
stream.  In  the  meadows  where  the  ground  ad- 
mits it,  are  copses  of  evergreens,  in  which  Apollo's 
own  Daphne'  is  mixed  with  the  wild  olive,  the 

'  Lmartu  nobiiis^  still  called  £ki^vfi* 
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arbntuSy  the  agaus  castus,  the  paliums,  and  the 
lentisk,  festooned  in  many  places  with  wild  grapes 
and  other  climbers.  The  limestone  clifis  rise  with 
equal  abruptness  on  either  side,  but  their  white 
and  bare  sides  are  beautifully  relieved  by  patches 
of  dwarf  oaks,  velanidhies,  and  a  variety  of  the 
common  shrubs  of  Greece  ^,  while  occasional  open- 
ings afford  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  nearer  heights 
of  the  two  mountains,  clothed  with  la^e  oaks  and 
firs ;  in  other  places,  where  both  sides  of  the  ravine 
are  equally  precipitous,  a  small  portion  of  the 
zenith  only  is  visible. 

Of  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Tempe  by  livy, 
Pliny,  and  ^ian ',  that  of  Livy  alone  seems  to 


^  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant. 
1.  4,  c.  6)  notices  the  poplar, 
plane,  and  ash,  as  growing 
in  these  mountains ;  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  oak  are  now 
more  common  than  any  of  them. 
But  the  manufoctories  of  Am- 
helakia  have  thinned  the  woods 
of  Ossa, 

'  Sunt  enim  Tempe  saltus, 
etiamsi  non  hello  fiat  infestua, 
transitu  diffidlis:  nam  praeter 
angustias  per  quinque  millia, 
qua  exiguum  jumento  onusto 
iter  est,  rupes  undique  ita  ah- 
■cissse  sunt,  ut  despiei  vix  sine 
vertigine  quadam  simul  oeu- 
lorum  animique  possit:  tenet 
et  sonitus  et  altitudo  per  me- 
diam  vallem  fluentis  Penei  am- 
nis. — Liv.  1.  44,  c.  6. 

Ante  cunctofl  daritate   Pe- 


neus,  ortus  juxta  Gromphos, 
interque  Ossam  et  Olympum 
nemorosa  convalle  defluens 
quingentis  stadiis,  dimidio  ejus 
spatii  navigahilia.  In  eo  cursn 
Tempe  vocantur  quinque  millia 
passuum  longitudine  et  fenne 
sesquijugeri  latitudine,  ultra 
visum  hominis  attoUentihus  se 
dextera  Isevaque  leniter  con* 
vexis  jugis.  Intus  sua  luce 
(al.  suh  luco)  viridante  alia- 
hitur  Peneus,  viridis  calculo, 
amasnus  circa  ripas  gramine, 
canorus  avium  concentu.  Ac 
cipit  amnem  Orcon,  nee  redptt, 
sed  olei  modo  aupematantem, 
ut  dictum  est  Homero*  farevi 
spatio  portatum,  ahdicat  poe- 
nales  aquas  dirisque  genitas 
aigenteis  suis  misceri  recusans. 
— Plin,  1.  4,  o,  S. 

"Bunt 
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have  been  written  by  an  eye  witness,  who  was  not 
livy  himself,  but  Polybius.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Strabo  reverses  the  true  interpretation  of  Homer's 
comparison  of  the  Peneius  and  Titaresius  ^ ;  and 


/If voc  rov  Tt  'OXvfiirov  koI  rffc 
"Oirtni^*  5pi|  ii  TOVT  €tmy  6ircp- 
hffiiXa  Kal  oiov  vwd  re  roc  Oc/oc 
fpoyriioc  du^c^/tiKa'  xal  fii" 
90V  Bi^irtu  xuplovf  oJf  rb  fiiy 
fiijKOi  M  naaapaKovra  ^ffKii 
araZiov^f  T6yt  fikr  irXaroc»  rj 
fiiy  iffri  wXidpoVf  ry  Ze  Kal 
vXeiOK  6Klyf»  Aia/Spei  ^c  fU" 
0OV  ahrov  6  Kakovftevoc  o  Qif- 
yti6c'  tit  roivroy  Zi  Kal  ol 
\oarol  worafwl  av^iovtri  Kal 
^yoKaiyovyrai  ro  v^wp  ahrf  Kal 
tpyal^orrai  roy  Jlfiyeioy  eKelyoi 
fUyay*  Aiarpc/3ac  ^  ix^^  ^c'^* 
r/Xac  col  wayroZawac  6  rSiroc 
oSroc,  oifK  &ydpwiriyrfc  X^^P^^ 
Ipya,  ^tXXa  fvfnwc  airr^/uara, 
ore  iXafifiaye  yiyttny  6  \(upot, 
Kirroc  fJtiy  yap  woXvq  koI  iZ 
fi&Ka  XkffiOQ  iyaKfi&iei  Kal  ri* 
9i|Xc  ffcU  Haiy  r&y  ihyty&y  iifi' 
wiXMy  Karh  r&y  injniXGy  Ziy- 
ipti^y  kyipfwti  kqX  ervfurii^vKty 
akroic'  iroXXi)  Si  fdXaty  4  f*i^ 
«poc  ai/roy  roy  irayoy  dyarpi^ 
Xei  Kal  iwiinciaCtt  ri^y  wirpay' 
Kal  €K€lyii  fiiy  vwoXayBdytC  6pa- 
rai  8i  TO  "xXoaCoy  Tay  koI  iarty 
SfOaXfiAy  iravi|yvp«c*  '£y  a^- 
roic  Zi  toIq  Xecocc  Kal  KaBiifiiyotc 
6Xini  ri  imi  irouc^Xa  Kal  Wo« 
Spa^l  ffvvexc«C»  iy  ^9  Ocpovc 


Kara^vyily  6^oiir6poic  iliiara 
KaTayutyia  &  Kai  ZlSunriy  dtrpi^ 
yiag  \j/v\dffBai,  ^la^fiiovtri  ie 
Kal  Kpriyai  trvxyol  Kal  iwt^l 
ydfiara  vSdrvy  yffvxpwy  Kal  wiily 
fliioTuty.  Aiyerat  Si  rd  vSara 
ravra  Kal  roic  Xov^afiiyoiQ  (£ya- 
doy  tlvai  Kal  etc  vyittay  ahrdig 
tnffifidXXiaBai,  KaT^Sovai  Si 
Kal  6pyideQ  6XXac  SXXp  Sufnrap^ 
fUyotf  Kal  fAaXitrra  ol  fwvffucolf 
Kal  iffri&aiy  tZ  /idXa  rat  dKooQ 
icaA  irapawifAinviny  dK6yiac  Kal 
ffvy  i/Soyp  Sid  rov  fiiXovg  roy 
Kafiaroy  rHy  irapioyriay  d^yU 
oayrtQ.  Tlap*  iKanpa  Si  rov 
Torafiov  al  Siarpifiai  €loiy  oi 
irpotipTifLiyai  Kal  ai  dy&KavXai' 
Sid  fUffwy  Si  rQy  TefiwHy  6 
Urjvtios  irora/ioc  cp)^crai  trxpX^ 
Kal  irp^c^c  Tpolify  IXaiov  Slniy, 
HoXX^  Si  Kar*  ahrov  ^  (ncid  Ik  rQy 
Trapawe^vK^iay  SiySpwy  icai  ruiy 
tbipniiuyfay  xXaSiay  rlKrtrai 
itg  ex2  irXjuaroy  r^c  hfJ^pat  aif* 
r^y  wpofiKoway  dwoariyeiy  rr^y 
dxrlya  Kal  wapix€ty  role  irXi- 
owi  wXtlyKard  if^oc. — ^lian. 
Var.  Hist.  1.  8,  c.  1. 

^  To  fiiy  oZy  Diiveiov  raOo- 
poy  ktmy  USttp^  ro  St  rov  Tcra- 
pifiviov  Xiiraphy  Ik  rcyoc  vXifc. — 
Strabo,  p.  441. 

12 
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the  same  may  be  suspected  of  Pliny  and  Mian, 
especially  from  the  words  iXaiov  Zucnv  of  the  latter. 
They  were  misled,  probably,  by  the  epithet  apyv- 
poSecvtic,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Peneius,  infer- 
ring from  it  that  the  water  of  that  river  was  trans- 
lucent, whereas  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  water 
of  the  Titaresius  to  join  with  that  of  the  Penem 
arises  from  the  former  being  clear  and  the  latter 
muddy.  Even  in  the  description  of  Tempe  by 
Livy,  some  reason  may  be  found  for  suspecting 
that  he  has  added  embellishments  foreign  to 
the  authority  from  which  he  borrowed ;  for  in 
describing  the  terrible  sound  of  the  Peneius,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  poetical  exag- 
geration of  Ovid '  than  to  the  truth.  Although 
the  river  is  now  full,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  its 

^  Est  nemus  Hsemonise  prserupta  quod  imdique  claudit 
Sylva,  Yocant  Tempe.     Per  quae  Peneius  ab  imo 
Efiusus  Pindo  spumosis  Tolvitur  undis  : 
Dejectuque  gravi  tenues  agitantia  fumos 
Nubila  conducit,  summasque  aspergine  sylvas 
Impluit  et  sonitu  plusquam  vicina  fatigat. 
Haec  domus,  hssc  sedes,  hec  sunt  penetralia  magni 
Amnis :  in  hoc  residens  facto  de  cautibus  antro, 
Undis  jura  dabat,  Nymphisque  colentibus  undas. 

Ovid.  Metazn.  1.  1,  y.  568. 

The  description  of  Catullus  is  much  nearer  the  truth  and 
equally  poetical : 

Confestim  Peneius  adest,  viridantia  Tempe, 
Tempe,  quae  silvse  dngunt  superimpendentes, 
Nereidum  linquens  claris  celebranda  choreis, 
Non  vacuas :  namque  ille  tulit  radidtua  altas 
Fagos  ac  recto  proceras  stipite  laurus, 
Non  sine  nutanti  platano,  lentAque  sorore 
Flammati  Phaethontis  et  aexiA  cupressu. 

Hc»c 
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npidity,  and  nothing  can  be  more  tranquil  and 
steady  than  its  ordinary  course.  On  rare  occasions 
only,  after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  it  rushes  with  impe- 
tnosity  through  the  pass,  and  then  sometimes  effects 
considerable  damage  in  the  maritime  plain. 

Although  there  may  never  have  been  any  road 
through  Tempe  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
there  were  routes  from  Gonnus  to  several  places 
on  the  heights  on  that  side,  and  from  thence  into 
the  maritime  plains.  One  of  these  probably  fol- 
lowed the  same  track  as  the  modem  path  from 
Dereli  to  Ezero  and  Rapsani,  by  the  lake  Ascuri$ 
and  JLapatkuSj  from  which  fortress  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  descent  to  the  river  in  the  Pass  of 
Tempe,  since  Livy  in  naming  Gonnus,  Condylon, 
Charax,  and  ^^  the  castle  which  stood  in  the  road," 
as  the  four  fortresses  which  defended  Tempe,  adds 
that  Charax  was  near  Lapathus  *.     Gharax  there- 


HflBc  drcum  sedes  late  contexa  locavit 
Vestibulum  ut  molli  yelatum  fronde  virerfet. 

Epithal.  Pel.  et  Thet.  v.  285 


Of  the  trees  here  mentioned, 
the  aeria  Cupressus,  or  pyra- 
midal kind  of  Cypress,  which 
by  the  contrast  of  its  form  and 
colour  with  those  of  other  trees 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  em- 
bellishments of  Greek  scenery, 
is  not  to  be  found  growing  na- 
turally. Nor  is  it  a  common 
native  in  any  part  of  Greece, 
but  has  generally  been  planted 
for  the  decoration  of  gardens, 
mosques,  and  cemeteries* 


*  Hie  locus  (Temp^  sc.)  tarn 
suapte  natura  infestus  per  qua- 
tuor  distantia  loca  pressidiis 
regiis  fuit  insessus;  unum  in 
primo  aditu  ad  Gonnum  erat : 
alterum  Condylon  castello  in- 
expugnabili,  tertium  circa  La- 
pathuntem  quem  Characa  ad- 
pellant,  quartum  viae  ipsi,  qua 
et  media  et  angustissima  vallis 
est,  inpositum,  quam  vel  decern 
armatis  tueri  facile  est. — Liv. 
I.  44,  c.  6. 
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fore  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  probably  at 
an  opening  which  ascends  from  that  bank  nearly 
opposite  to  the  inscribed  rock,  and  which  leads  to 
R4psani.  As  to  Condylon,  the  second  castle  men- 
tioned by  the  historian,  it  seems  also  to  have  been 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  for  it  was  sometimes 
called  Gonno-Condylon,  which  explains  likewise 
why  the  Perrhsebi  (Gonnus  itself  having  been  a 
Perrhsebic  town)  claimed  Condylon  from  Philip 
when  their  claims  were  submitted  to  a  Roman 
commission  at  Tempo  in  the  year  b.  c«  185  \ 
Condylon  therefore  probably  stood  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  between  Balamut  and  the  ascent 
to  R&psani. 

The  fourth  castle  which  Livy  mentions  without 
naming,  could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than 
that  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist,  half  a  mile  to 
the  westward  of  the  inscribed  rock,  and  which  de- 
fended the  only  weak  point  on  the  right  bank; 
for  the  historian  has  exactly  described  it  as  over- 
hanging the  road  itself,  in  one  of  the  narrowest 
parts  of  the  Pass  :  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  ob- 
ject that  the  position  does  not  in  strictness  agree 
with  the  historian's  word  media^  being  nearer 
to  the  eastern  than  to  the  western  end  of  die  pass. 
This  fortress  was  known  probably  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  the  Castle  of  Tempe.  It  may  be 
owing  to  a  succession  of  repairs  very  likely  to  have 
been  made  to  a  fortress  in  so  important  a  situation, 
that  no  remains,  decidedly  Hellenic,  are  now  to 
be  observed  in  it.     As  to  the  inscription  on  the 

*  Liv.  1.  39,  c.  25. 
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rock,  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  it  relates 
to  defensive  works  erected  by  Longinus  in  Tempo, 
or  merely  to  the  repairing  of  the  road.  Munire 
viam  was  a  conmion  expression,  to  signify  the 
making  of  a  road  ;  and,  combined  with  the  exca- 
vated rock  upon  which  the  words  are  engraved, 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  cutting  of  the  rock  was 
a  part  at  least  of  the  labour  commemorated  by  the 
inscription.  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus  was  sent  by 
Csesar  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly  with  a  legion  of 
new  levies,  and  200  horse,  at  the  same  time  that 
C.  Calvisius  Sabinus  proceeded  into  iEtolia  with 
a  smaller  force,  and  Cneius  Domitius  Calvinus  into 
Macedonia  with  two  legions  and  500  cavalry  ^ 
Calvisius  was  well  received  in  ^tolia ;  but  Thes- 
saly was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Csesar.  Besides  these, 
Longinus  had  to  contend  with  the  cavalry  of  Co- 
tys,  king  of  Thrace,  an  ally  of  Pompey,  which  were 
hovering  about  Thessaly.  When  Scipio,  there- 
fore, made  an  attempt  from  his  camp  on  the  Hali- 
acmon  *  to  surprise  Longinus,  the  latter,  although 
Scipio  was  speedily  recalled  in  order  to  save 
Favonius  from  the  superior  forces  of  Domitius, 
was  so  terrified  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  Scipio,  and  on  seeing  some  of  the 
cavalry  of  Cotys,  which  he  mistook  for  that  of 
Scipio,  that  he  retreated  towards  the  mountains 
which   separated   Thessaly  from  Ambracia,    and 

'  Cflesar  de  B.  C.  1.  3,  c.         '  Between  Grevena  and  Sia- 
34.  tista. — See  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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even  began  to  traverse  them  '•  Csesar  makes  no 
farther  mention  of  Longinus,  who  probably,  like 
Domitius,  joined  Caesar  at  iEginium  on  his  arrival 
inThessaly,  after  the  battle. of  Dyrrhachiom.  It 
seems  very  improbable  from  these  circumstances 
that  Longinus  could  have  had  time  to  effect  any 
great  works  in  Tempe.  Were  it  not  that  the  first 
letter  of  the  inscription  is  certainly  notC,  I  should 
be  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  work  to  Caias 
Cassius  Longinus,  who,  after  having  been  consul 
in  the  year  171  b.  c,  served  in  Thessaly  under 
the  consul  Hostilius,  in  the  following  year,  and 
who,  if  he  had  not  quitted  the  army  when  in  the 
subsequent  year  it  was  under  the  command  of  the 
consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  would  have  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  style  himself  Pro.  Co&  in 
an  inscription — a.  right  which  is  not  so  evident  in 
the  case  of  Lucius,  the  officer  of  Csesar.  When 
Marcius  was  preparing  his  winter  quarters  at  He- 
racleia,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Tempe,  the  historian  expressly  states,  that 
for  the  sake  of  securing  his  supplies  from  Thes- 
saly, he  gave  orders  for  repairing  the  roads  *,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  the  road  through 
Tempe, 

^  Ambraciam  versus  iter  '  vias  ooxnmeatibus  subve- 
facere  coepit.— Caesar  de  B.  C.  hendis  ex  Thessalift  muniri 
1.  3,  c.  86.  jubet Liv.  1.  44,  c.  9. 
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Bridge  of  Salamvria — Kantza — HomoU — Platamona,  Heracleia 
River  of  Platamona,  Apiku — Litokhoro — Mount  Olympus — 
Malathria,  Dium —  River  Baphyrus  —  Spighi  —  Katerina  — » 
Passage  of  Olympus  by  the  Consul  Marcius — CalUpeucef 
Philaf  River  Empeus^  Libethriumf  Pimpleia — March  of  the 
Consul  beyond  Dium  —  Agassce  —  Valla  —  River  Milys  — 
Hater  a — Ascordus — Aykn — Ki  tro — Old  Kitro  —  Elefther- 
okhori — Position  of  Perseus  on  the  Enipeus — Defeat  of  the 
Macedonians  at  Petra — Battle  of  Pydna — Pydna — Methone-^ 
Alorus — Rivers  Haliacmon,  Lydiasy  Axtus — Return  to  Sa* 
loniki* 


After  emerging  from  the  pass  we  traverse  the 
plain,  which  extends  from  the  exit  of  Tempe  to 
the  sea,  and  cross  the  Salamvria  at  5.15  by  a 
bridge,  at  which  on  the  right  bank  is  a  toll-house 
and  at  the  opposite  end  a  khan.  The  course  of 
the  river  from  this  point  is  at  first  northerly,  after 
which  it  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  in  that  direction 
crosses  a  maritime  plain  of  four  or  five  miles  in 
breadth.  At  its  mouth  it  is  separated  only  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Kissavo,  or  Ossa,  by  a  lagoon 
communicating  with  the  sea,  in  which  there  is  a 
fishery.  On  the  adjacent  part  of  Ossa  is  a  large 
monastery  of  St.  Demetrius,  and  about  two  miles 

VOL,  III.  D  d  .^ 
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beyond  it  Karitza,   a  large  village  situated  just 
below  the  peak  of  Osm^  to  the  N.E. 

The  part  of  the  mountain  which  lies  between 
Tempe  and  Kaiitza  is  the  ancient  Homole^  a  name 
which  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  employed 
merely  as  a  synonym  of  Ossa  ^  A  town  of  the 
same  name,  otherwise  Homolium,  or  the  city  of 
the  Homolienses  ^,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  the  ancient  authorities  differ  as  to  its 
exact  position  :  Scylax  and  Strabo  seem  to  concur 
in  placing  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius, 
near  the  exit  of  Tempe  ^ ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  from  the  sea ;  whereas  the 
two  poets  of  the  Argonautics  represent  Homole  as 
situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  the  order  of  names 
in  ApoUonius  even  interposes  another  town,  Eury- 
mense,  between  it  and  Tempe  ^     To  discover  some 

^     Pausan.     Boeot.     c.     8.  Xlov,    MayviTrcc^c    irSXtm^^    4 

Theociit.    Idyll.    7,    v.    103.  itnlwapdroyTcrafidr. — Scylax 

Vixg.  ^n.  1.  7t  V.  675.     Ste-  in  *Api(3paKla. 
pban.  in  'O/idXi}.  To  fxty  oiy  *Ofi6Xwv  i  r^r 

'     Stephan.     in     '0/ioXcok.  'Ofi6\riv  (Xcyerai  yap  dft/^ori' 

The  legend    of  the    coins   is  pii»c)  dtroSorioy  ahroiQ  (MayK^- 

'O/ioXciwv,  which  agrees  with  rate  *c.)  etpfirai  S*  iy  ro<c  Ma* 

the  gentUe  '0/ioXicvc  in  Ste-  K€SoyiKoiCfSrtiffrlwp6crp''0^ff^ 

phanus.  Kara  ri^y  dff^y  rev  Iliyretov  2iii 

•  'EvrevOcK  (*Af(j3paWac  *c.)  r^c   r«v  Tefiw&y  ^uk/}oX$c« — 

apj(€rai  if  'EXXac  <nfy€\ilg  elyat  Strabo,  p.  443. 
fiiXP^  nqvccov  irorafAov  Kal'OfiO' 

*  "EyBey  2c  irporipiaae  wcLpeiiOeoy  McX//3oiav, 
'Ajct^v  r'  aiyiaXSy  re  Sverfiyefioy  iKiryevtrayrec, 
*Hwd€y  2'  *0/ioX>7v  aifTotrxEidy  eltfopowvrec 
n6yrf  KeKXifUvtiy  wcLpefUrpfoy*  ob^  in  Sfipdv 

McXXor 
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remains  of  the  city  itself  is  the  only  mode  of  clear- 
ing up  this  difficulty ;  for  it  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  changes  effected  by  the  PeneiuSj  which,  like 
the  other  great  rivers  of  Greece,  has,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  land  at  its  mouth,  increased  the  breadth 
of  the  plain  below  Tempe ;  and  appears  to  have 
taken,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation,  a  new 
direction  towards  the  sea.  The  ancient  mouth 
of  the  river  seems  indicated  by  a  low  point  which 
is  exactly  opposite  to  the  chasm  of  Tempe,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  general  course  of  the  river  through 
the  pass. 

The  Salamvria  now  divides  the  districts  of  La- 
rissa  and  Katerina,  as  it  formerly  separated  Thes- 
*8aly  from  Macedonia  or  Magnesia  from  Pieria. 
Having  crossed  the  bridge  usually  called  that  of 
Laspokhori  from  a  neighbouring  village  we  follow . 


MiXkov  vireK  irora/iolo  /JaXccK  'A/ivpoco  fiiedpa. 
KeWey  S*  ^bpvfiiyag  re  iroXvKXvcrovQ  re  ^apayyac 
"Ocmig  Ov\vfiicoi6  r  itriSpoKov'  avrap  iireira 
R\/rea  IlaXX^i^aia,  Kavaarpaltiv  vwip  &cpi}v, 
"Hweay  kyvvxwif  vyoi^Q  iLyifiou)  6iovr€i, 
^Hpi  Si  yitrtfOfUyouny  "AOw  dvmXKe  ico\k>yri 
BpriiKlri.  ApoUon.  Argon.  1.  1,  v.  592. 

■ 

Tiffalri  ^  dntKpv^ty  &Kpri  Kal  Siyircac  aicr^, 
^ayOvi  Si  l&KladoCf  AoXoirc^c  r*  dyefaiyero  a^fiOf 
^AyxioXSc  0*  '0/*oXi|,  ptSpoy  ff  AXc/ivpec  'Avavpow, 

(al.  'Afxvpov — iyavXov,) 
*Oc  Sia  ToWily  ydiay  id  fiiyaXolipofioy  v5«p. 
OvXv^irov  ^c  fiaGvaKOwiXov  irpijwvac  kpvfJiyovQ 
EiVe^paicov  Mcvvat  xal  "Adia  SeySputiea  Ka/Ai^av. 

Orph.  Argon,  v.  462. 

Dd2 
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the  river  for  near  half  an  hour,  and  then  traverse  a 
muddy  part  of  the  plain,  gradually  approaching 
the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  maritime  level  is  fertile, 
but  little  cultivated ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  shrubs  which  shelter  a  great  quan- 
tity of  game.  Maize  is  grown  on  the  slopes  of  th« 
mountains  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  some  vil- 
lages, of  which  the  principal,  besides  Rapsani,  are 
Krania,  in  a  lofty  situation  to  the  north  of  Rapsani, 
containing  about  150  families,  and  Pyrgotos,  im- 
mediately below  Krania.  Farther  to  the  north 
are  several  smaller  villages.  At  6.25  we  pass 
round  the  extremity  of  a  root  of  the  mountain,  and 
at  7.20,  after  having  followed  the  sea  shore  for  a 
short  time,  halt  at  a  pleasant  kiosk,  shaded  by 
large  plane  trees,  and  standing  near  the  beach, 
just  below  the  hill  of  Platamona  on  the  south, 
where  a  rivulet  flows  through  the  building  into 
the  sea. 

Platamona,  the  derivation  of  which,  according 
to  Meletius,  is  irXarcIa  fiovriy  or  the  level  monastery, 
in  allusion  to  its  situation  in  the  plain,  appears 
rather  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Byzan- 
tine history,  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  what  we  now  find  it,  a  fortress.  It  con- 
tains a  few  Turkish  houses,  and  on  the  outside 
there  is  a  ruined  khan  by  the  road  side.  Though 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  bend  of  the  coast,  it  is 
a  conspicuous  object,  from  being  the  only  elevation 
on  a  low  shore  of  great  extent.  As  the  place  has  the 
advantage  also  of  a  perennial  supply  of  good  water, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  site 
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of  one  of  the  two  ancient  towns  which  history  places 
on  this  coast  between  Dium  and  the  frontier  of 
Magnesia,  namely,  Heracleia  and  Phila :  for  rea- 
sons which  will  be  stated  hereafter,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  former. 

After  having  dined  at  the  kiosk,  we  proceed  at 
8.5  to  cross  the  neck  of  the  hill  of  Platamona, 
descend  again  into  the  plain,  which  is  uncultivated 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  KateHna,  and  at 
8.50  cross  the  river  of  Platamona  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  sea :  this  is  a  wide  torrent  de- 
scending from  an  immense  chasm  which  separates 
the  highest  part  of  Olympus  from  the  inferior 
summits  terminating  in  the  cliffs  of  Tempe.  If 
Platamona  was  the  site  of  Heracleia,  the  lower  part 
of  this  ravine  will  correspond  to  that  defile  or  forest 
of  CaUipeuce,  through  which  the  Romans  entered 
the  maritime  plain  to  the  northward  of  Heracleia, 
after  their  perilous  descent  from  near  Lapathus, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  consul  Marcius,  who 
among  the  other  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
had  to  contend  with  his  own  age  and  corpulence '. 
The  appearance  of  the  mountain  from  our  road  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  arduous  must  have  been  the 
task  of  conveying  elephants  by  such  a  precipitous 
route.  The  historian  relates  that  in  the  steepest 
places  a  succession  of  bridges  or  platforms  were 
constructed ;  and  that  as  soon  as  an  elephant  had 
obtained  a  footing  on  one  of  them,  the  supports 

'  Romanus  imperator    major    sexaginta  annis  et  praegravis 
corpore. — Liv.  1.  44,  c.  4. 

12 
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being  cut  away,  he  was  forced  to  slide  down  on 
his  feet  or  rump  to  the  next  bridge. 

The  river  of  Platamona  is  not  noticed  by  any 
ancient  author,  except  Pliny,  who  places  an  Apilas 
near  Heracleia^  The  river  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous, but  is  now  dry ;  for  the  weather  ever  since  we 
left  Salonlki,  with  the  exception  of  one  day  at  Verria 
and  another  at  Tumavo,  has  been  quite  free  from 
rain ;  the  last  ten  days  have  been  even  warm  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud.  A  gentle 
north-eastern  breeze  has  generally  risen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  bringing  with  it  a  frost  at 
night,  which  lasts  all  the  ensuing  day  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  high  mountains  or  woods, 
but  in  other  places  yields  to  the  power  of  the  sun 
at  an  early  hour.  At  9.12,  Leftokarya,  a  Greek 
village,  is  three  miles  on  our  left,  on  the  lowest 
falls  of  Olympus.  At  9.45  we  quit  the  direct 
road,  which  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  mount  a  long,  barren  slope,  to  Litokhoro, 
where  we  arrive  at  10.45  the  ascent  having  been 
very  slow  in  consequence  of  our  tired  horses  and 
the  badness  of  the  road.  Litokhoro  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  slope,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  woody  steeps  of  Olympus,  on  the  right 
bank  of  a  torrent  which  has  its  origin  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  here  issues  between 
perpendicular  rocks  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
height.  The  opening  presents  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  summit  of  'Elymbo,  the  snowy  tops  and  bare 

'  In  ora  Hcraclea,  flumen  Apilas. — Plin.  1.  4,  c.  10. 
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precipices  of  which  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  rich  woody  heights  on  either  side  of  the  great 
chasm  above  Litokhoro.  From  the  village  and 
opening,  the  ground  falls  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
in  a  longeven  slope  to  the  sea  side,  terminating 
to  the  south  at  the  river  of  Platamona,  and  to 
the  north  extending  to  the  plain  of  Katerina.  The 
torrent  flows  from  Litokhoro  in  a  wide  bed  between 
precipitous  banks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf  are  ^een  Saloniki,  Cape  Karabumu,  Mount 
Khortiatzi,  and  a  range  of  mountains  which  appear 
to  form  a  continued  range  from  the  latter  summit 
as  far  as  the  extreme  Cape  of  Pallene.  It  is  reck^ 
oned  four  hours  from  hence  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Dionysius,  which  is  situated  just  below  the 
summit  of  Olympus,  not 'far  from  the  head  of  the 
great  ravine  of  Litokhoro.  The  Litokhorites  fabri- 
cate skutia,  or  cloth  for  making  capots,  and  have 
several  fulling  mills  in  the  ravine  above  the  vil- 
lage. 

Dec.  21. — This  morning,  the  sky  still  continuing 
cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  of  that  extreme 
clearness  which  is  its  characteristic  in  Greece  in 
the  fine  days  of  winter,  the  summit  of  the  broad 
Olympus,  as  Homer  so  justly  describes  it ',  pre- 
sents itself  between  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
ravine  of  Litokhoro,  with  a  still  more  admirable 
and   imposing  grandeur  than  yesterday  evening, 

^  fuucpo^is  the  epithet  which  that  is  kyawi^Q^  from  its  he- 
the  poet  most  frequently  at-  ing  more  snowy  than  any  other 
taches  to  Olympus.     Next  to     mountain  in  Greece. 
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when  the  sun,  being  behind  the  mountain,  left  its 
eastern  side  comparatively  dark,  but  afforded  a 
clear  view  of  the  Chalddic  coast  and  hills ;  the 
rising  sun  now  lights  up  the  snowy  summit  of 
Olympus,  as  well  as  all  the  rocks,  woods,  torrents, 
and  precipices  below  it ;  distinguishes  them  from 
one  another  by  the  strongest  shading,  and  seems 
to  bring  them  all  within  half  their  real  distance. 

At  3.10,  Turkish  time,  we  begin  to  descend  the 
slope  obliquely  into  the  plain  of  Katerina.  The 
ground  is  stony,  barren,  and  quite  uncultivated. 
Near  the  bottom  an  old  church,  situated  in  a  little 
grove  of  trees  at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  of 
the  road,  contains  some  ancient  squared  blocks 
of  stone  and  some  capitals  of  columns.  Arrived 
in  the  plain,  we  traverse,  by  a  winding  path,  a 
wood  where  shrubs,  particularly  the  paliuri  or 
Jerusalem  thorn,  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
groves  of  handsome  planes  and  oaks,  and  at  4.35 
arrive  at  Malathria  *,  a  tjiftllk  lately  established 
by  Velj^  Pasha,  occupied  by  Greek  labourers,  whom 
he  has  sent  here,  and  managed  by  one  of  his  Alba- 
nians. A  small  tract  of  arable  has  been  cleared 
by  burning  the  paliuria.  The  other  parts  of  the 
forest  furnish  pasture  to  large  flocks  of  the  Pasha  s 
sheep,  which  are  now  assembled  here  from  the 
mountains.  The  village  consists  of  three  rows  of 
houses,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre.  A  church  has  been  already 
built  by  the  inhabitants,  though  one  only  of  the 

'  MaXa6f)iac* 
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rows  of  houses  is  yet  occupied.  Five  hundred 
yards  below  the  tjiftlik,  in  a  thick  grove  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  are  many  copious  springs  of  water, 
which  unite  and  immediately  form  a  large  stream 
and  a  marsh,  of  which  the  discharge  joins  the  sea 
at  a  bridge  called  Baba  Kiupresi,  in  the  direct 
road  from  Platamona  to  KateHna.  At  the  river's 
mouthy  which  is  not  far  from  the  bridge,  there  is 
a  skaloma  frequented  by  small  boats,  which  are 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  bad  weather. 

In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the  sources, 
where  corn  is  growing  among  the  stumps  of  the 
burnt  bushes,  I  find  some  remains  of  a  stadium 
and  theatre.  None  of  the  stone-work  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  formed  the  seats  and  super- 
structure of  these  monuments  now  exists,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  squared  masses  on  the 
outside  of  the  theatre ;  and  as  the  soil  is  a  fine 
black  mould,  the  effects  of  the  seasons  have  reduced 
them  both  to  mere  hillocks  of  earth,  but  retaining 
their  original  form  and  dimensions  sufiiciently  to 
show  that  the  stadium  was  about  equal  in  length 
to  the  other  stadia  of  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre 
was  about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  the- 
atre, on  the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  large  building,  and  a  detached  stone  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  flight  of  steps. 

Some  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
which  these  monuments  belonged  are  visible  also 
among  the  bushes ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  trace  them  in  such  a  labyrinth  without 
a  guide,  an  assistance  which  I  cannot  succeed  in 
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obtaining,  even  to  show  me  some  ruined  churches 
which  are  said  to  exist  among  the  paliuria,  lest  the 
consequence  to  the  poor  Greeks  should  be  an 
avania.  I  can  only  find  one  sepulchral  stele,  and 
that  so  much  buried  in  the  ground  that  no  inscrip* 
tion  is  visible.  There  is  a  tumulus  with  a  flat 
summit,  about  500  yards  to  the  southward  of  the 
theatre,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  stood  the 
famous  Dium,  which,  though  not  large,  was  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Macedonia  ^  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  frontier  to  the  south. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  easily  occupied,  and  almost 
destroyed  in  the  Social  War  by  the  ^tolians, 
whose  capital  soon  paid  the  debt  of  cruelty  and 
destruction  which  they  contracted  on  that  occa- 
sion'.  In  the  Persic  war  Dium  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  recovered  that  disaster,  and  by  the  im- 
portance of  its  situation  it  became  at  length  a 
Roman  colony '.  The  remains  near  the  sources 
are  probably  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  from  which  the  city  received  its  name  ;  for 
we  are  informed  that  public  games  called  Olym- 
pia,  instituted  by  Archelaus,  the  great  improver  of 
Macedonia  ^,    were   celebrated   at  the  temple  of 

^  . .  •  urbem  sicut  non  mag-  '       '  Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  62. — ^1.  5, 

nam,  ita  exomatam   publicis  c.  8. 

locis  et  multitudine  statuarum,  '  Aiov  icoXwvca,  Ptolem.  L  3, 

munitamque  egregie. — Liv.  1.  c.  13. — Colonia  Diensis.  PUn. 

44,   c.  7.     Thucydides  (1.  4,  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  10. 
c.  78)  describes  it  as  a  iroXc^/ia,  *  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  100. 

or  small  city. 
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Jupiter  Olympius  at  Dium  ^  The  theatre  and 
stadium  served  doubtless  for  that  celebration,  and 
they  formed  probably  part  of  the  'Icpov,  as  at 
Olympia,  Nemea,  and  the  Isthmus.  It  is  clear 
from  livy  that  the  temple  was  not  within  the 
city*,  in  which  particular  it  resembled  many 
other  great  temples  in  Greece.  The  historian, 
however,  is  not  correct  in  asserting  that  the  dis- 
tance between  Olympus  and  the  sea  was  little 
more  than  a  mile,  as  indeed  his  own  description 
of  the  place  might  alone  give  reason  to  suspect, 
since  hie  adds,  that  half  the  space  was  occupied  by 
the  marsh  of  the  Baphyrus,  thus  leaving  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  for  the  temple,  theatre, 
stadium,  and  city,  as  well  as  for  a  level  space 
between  the  walls  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain '. 
Pausanias  seems  to  have  had  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  distance ;  for  he  states,  that  on  proceeding 
twenty  stades  from  Dium  towards  the  mountain, 
there  stood  a  monument,  which,  according  to  the 


■  Diodor.  1. 17,  c.  16.— Ste- 
phan.  in  Aiov. 

'  Consul.  •  •  .praemissoPopi- 
lio  ad  explorandos  passus  circa 
Dium,  postquam  patere  omnia 
in  omnes  partes  animadvertit, 
secundis  castris  pervenit  ad 
Dium,  metarique  sub  ipso  tern- 
plo,  ne  quid  sacro  in  loco  vio- 
laretar,  jussit.  Ipse  urbem  in- 
gressos,  &c. — ^1. 44,  c.  7- 

'  Nam  quum  Olympi  radices 
montis  paullo  plus  quam  mille 


passuum  ad  mare  relinquant 
spatium  cujus  dimidium  loci 
Qccupat  ostium  late  restagnans 
Baphyri  amnis,  partem  plani- 
cise  aut  Jovis  templum  aut  op- 
pidum  tenet :  reliquum  perexi- 
guum  foss4  modic&  yalloque 
claudi  poterat  et  saxorum  ad 
manum  silvestrisque  materias 
tantum  erat  ut  vel  mums  ob- 
jici  turresque  excitari  potue- 
rint. — Liv.  1.  44,  c.  6. 
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Diastse,  contained  the  bones  of  Orpheus  ^  The 
river  Baphyrus  or  Baphyras,  though  so  short 
in  its  course,  and  enveloped  in  marshes,  was  a 
stream  of  some  celebrity.  It  is  noticed  by  Lyco^ 
phron  ^,  and  by  the  poet  Archestratus,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  Sia  yaorpc^ap^cav,  noticed 
the  excellence  of  the  rcvdi&c^  or  cuttle-fish  of  the 
river  Baphyrus,  at  the  Pierian  Dium,  and  recorded 
it  in  the  same  verse  in  which  he  celebrated 
those  of  Ambracia '.  Pausanias  asserts  that  this 
was  the  same  river  named  Helicon,  which,  after 
flowing  75  stades  above  ground,  had  then  a  sub- 
terraneous course  of  22  stades,  and  on  its  re- 
appearance became  navigable  under  the  name  of 
Baphyras. 

Dium  is  one  among  numerous  instances  of  an- 
cient cities  of  opulence  and  celebrity,  situated  in 
the  most  unhealthy  spots.  In  some  of  those  places 
the  cultivation  and  draining  which  attend  a  dense 
population  may  have  afforded  a  remedy  to  the 
natural  inconvenience  more  or  less  effectual,  bat 
neither  the  nature  of  the  place  nor  ancient  testi- 
mony admit  the  probability  that  the  marsh  of 
Dium   was   ever  drained.     Its  effects,  combined 


^  'lovrc  Se  kx  Mov  r^K  cxl  ro 
6po£   Kol   ardBia   xpoeXiyXvOorc 

iirldrffAa  IttI  t^  kLovk  vipla  X/- 
Oov'  €')^ei  Si  ra  oard  rov  *Op^c«»c 
If  vopta  Kada  oi  eirixktptoi  Ae- 
yovo'c.  *Pci  Se  jcac  irora/ioc 
*EXiKify  &XP^  OToZiiay  iflBofiii- 
Koyra  vhri'   irpofXOdvn  Si  ro 


pevfut  &^yl(€rai  ro  dmo  rovrov 
icara  r^c  yvc*  SiaXccrov  3c  /ixa* 
Xitrra  Svo  koi  tueoai  araSoh 
&y€tffi  TO  iSwp  aidtQ  Kal  oyofta 
Ba^vpac  ayrl  'EXiK&yoQ  Xafiitit 
KCLTiimy  ec  ddXaaaay  vavn'iro- 
poc. — ^Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  30. 
'  Lycoph.  V.  274, 
^  Ap.  Athen.  1. 7,  c.  22. 
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with  that  of  the  too  great  vicinity  of  the  steep 
sides  of  OlgmpuSy  could  hardly  have  failed  in 
having  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  salubrity  of 
the  place  ;  and  in  fact,  M alathria  is  now  consi- 
dered a  most  unwholesome  situation  in  the  sum- 
mer. Were  not  the  evidence  conclusive  as  to 
the  site  of  Dium,  it  might  be  supposed  from  the 
resemblance,  that  the  modern  Malathria  is  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Libethrium ;  the  simi- 
larity is  to  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  two  names 
having  a  common  origin  in  some  word  of  the 
ancient  language  of  Macedonia. 

Leaving  the  tjiftlik  at  6.20^  we  cross  the  plain 
by  a  winding  road,  and  at  7.13  leave  Andreotissa 
two  miles  to  the  left.  This  village  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  long  projection,  advancing  into  the 
Pierian  plain  from  the  mountains  which  reach 
from  Olympus  to  the  ravine  of  the  Haliacman, 
where  they  are  separated  by  that  chasm  in  the 
great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from  the 
portion  of  it  which  was  anciently  named  Bermius. 
The  highest  summit  of  the  Pierian  part  of  the  range 
rises  about  eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Vlak- 
hohvadho,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  all  the 
country  to  the  eastward,  particularly  from  Salo- 
niki.  Its  name  seems  from  Pliny  to  have  been 
Pierus  ^  Pausanias,  in  alluding  to  the  moun* 
tain  Pieria  as  near  Dium ',  may  be  supposed  to 
have  referred  to  the  mountains  of  this  Macedonian 
province  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  and  as 
including  all  the  heights  connected  with  Olympus 

*  Plin.  1.  4,  c.  8.  '  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  80. 
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which  border  the  Pierian  plain.  A  Scholiast  of 
ApoUonius,  alluding  to  the  same  ridges,  describes 
Pieria  as  a  mountain  of  Thrace  ^  which  was  a 
correct  definition  of  it  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient chorography  of  this  part  of  Greece. 

At  7.29  we  pass  through  Spighi ',  a  large  vil- 
lage in  the  plain,  near  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
Andreotissa  where  it  ends  in  a  point,  upon  high 
which,  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  stands  a 
tumulus  overgrown  with  trees.  This  monument 
indicates  perhaps  the  site  of  the  principal  town  of 
Pieriaj  toward  the  middle  of  the  province,  or  inter- 
mediate  between  Diwn  and  Pydna.  It  would  seem 
from  Stephanus  and  Suidas,  that  there  was  a  city 
named Pt6rta',  which  may  have  been  here  situated. 

At  7.40  we  cross  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  noted 
for  the  abundance  of  its  fish,  and  which,  though 
now  small,  is  said  in  times  of  rain  to  be  wide,  full 
of  quicksands,  and  dangerous  io  pass :  this  may 
easily  be  imagined,  as  it  appears  to  receive  most 
of  the  waters  from  the  northern  end  of  Olympus^ 
as  well  as  those  which  descend  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  its  continuation^  the  Pierian  ridge. 
Olympus  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  on  this 
side,  dark  with  woods,  and  deriving  from  its 
steepness  an  increase  of  grandeur  and  apparent 
height.  At  8.10  we  enter  Katerina  a  little  be- 
yond a  broad  charadra  or  dry  river.     This  town, 

^  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  1,      X^P'V*  ^  ^oX/riyc  TLupUn-ii^  ml 

V.  31.  Iltepinic    Ka\    Ilupcffuc.— ^te- 

'  Sir^yi}.  phan.  in  voce. — w6\i.^  Zk  Mcucc* 

'  Iliepca  KoKiQ  iv  ofitayvfif      ^rlac  iartv  ii  TLupta — Suid.in 

KpiTtay, 
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which  has  eight  or  nine  large  villages  in  its  de- 
pendency, besides  tjiftUks,  contains  only  100  poor 
Greek  houses,  and  as  many  Turkish.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  plain  is  com  and  flax,  and  the  Bey 
Salj^  is  almost  the  only  proprietor.  Veljr  Pasha 
is  married  to  his  sister,  since  which  alliance  the 
district  of  Katerina  has  been  free  from  thieves :  on 
the  other  hand  Salj^'s  new  kinsman,  the  great  Te- 
peleniote,  having  heard  that  the  Bey  had  lately 
made  himself  the  heir  of  a  deceased  aga  of  Kate- 
rina,  has  just  sent  to  borrow  15  purses  of  him. 

I  here  learn  that  all  the  land  about  Malathria 
was  entirely  covered  with  bushes,  until  it  was 
lately  cleared  by  Velj^  Pasha,  who  was  tempted 
by  the  richness  of  the  soil  to  establish  a  farm 
there.  Before  that  time  the  remains  of  antiquity 
were  probably  known  only  to  the  shepherds.  In- 
deed I  had  not  heard  of  their  existence  when  I 
arrived  at  Malathria.  The  ruined  churches,  how- 
ever, show  that  a  Christian  village  of  some  im- 
portance once  occupied  the  site,  which  had  been 
for  many  years  a  desert  when  Veljr  took  it  in  hand. 
The  deep  mould  may  conceal,  perhaps,  and  pre- 
serve many  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  for  Dium  was 
noted  for  its  splendid  buildings  and  the  multi- 
tude of  its  statues  ^  Here  were  deposited  twenty- 
five  of  the  works  of  Lysippus,  representing  the 
froipoi,  or  peers  of  Alexander,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus^. 

Having  ascertained  the  site  of  Dium,  it  is  not 

*   Liv.  1.  44,  c.  7. — ^Vide         '  Arrian.de  Exp.  Alex.  1.  1. 
not.  1,  p.  410.  c.  16. 
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difficult,  after  the  tour  of  mount  Olympus  which  I 
have  just  made,  to  apply  the  history  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  the  Persic  war  to  the  real 
topography,  though  for  the  complete  elucidation  of 
the  former  year,  it  would  be  desirable  at  the  proper 
season  to  cross  the  mountain  from  Platamona  to 
Elassona,  or  the  reverse ;  and  this  would  be  the 
more  interesting  as  Polybius,  whose  authority  the 
Latin  historian  followed  in  his  narrative  of  that 
campaign,  was  himself  present  in  the  passage 
across  Mount  Olympus  ^  having  arrived  in  the 
Roman  camp  in  Perrheebia,  on  a  mission  irom  the 
council  of  the  Achaean  league  just  before  the  move* 
ment  began.  The  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus, 
having  landed  at  Ambracia  in  the  spring,  with 
5000  men  for  the  supply  of  the  legions  in  Thessaly, 
marched  from  thence  into  the  Thessalian  plains, 
where  he  was  met  by  his  predecessor,  Hostilius, 
who  had  moved  for  that  purpose  from  his  position 
at  Pharsalus.  Marcius,  assuming  the  command 
of  all  the  forces,  then  marched  into  Perrhsebia, 
where  he  encamped  in  the  Tripolitis,  between 
Azorus  and  Doliche,  intending  to  carry  the  war 
immediately  into  Macedonia.  The  question  as  to 
the  route  by  which  he  should  enter  that  kingdom 
had  been  under  consideration  during  the  march, 
and  was  still  undecided,  when  Perseus,  hearing  of 
the  enemy's  approach,  occupied  all  the  pas.ses.  Ten 
thousand  light  infantry  were  stationed  on  the^tf- 
gum  or  pass  of  the  Cambunian  mountains,  called 

^  0(  Si  TTCpl  Toy  HoXvliioy,  •      etc  MaKeSoviav  mv^vvwv  funl^ 
.  ,Twv  Se  Kara  rilv  tlaoloy  ryy      xoy. — Polyb,  1.  28,  c.  11. 
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Volustana  (Servia)  by  which  Hostilius  had  in- 
vaded Elimeia  in  the  preceding  year ;  12,000 
under  Hippias  at  Li^pathus,  above  the  lake  As- 
curis^  and  the  remaining  forces  at  Dium,  from 
whence  Perseus  himself  ranged  the  coast  between 
Dium,  Heracleia,  and  Phila,  like  a  man  in  a  state 
of  utter  indecision. 

The  consul  having  resolved  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage by  Octolophus^,  sent  forward  his  son  with 
4y000  men,  under  the  command  of  M.  Claudius, 
and  followed  immediately  with  his  whole  army. 
So  difficult  were  the  roads,  that  the  advanced 
party  only  marched  15  miles  in  two  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  arrived  at  a  tower  named  Eu* 
diernm;  on  the  third  day,  at  the  end  of  seven 
miles,  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  Macedonians  under  Hippias.  Marcius,  who 
had  reached  the  lake  Ascuris  when  he  received 
the  report  of  Claudius,  continued  his  route  until 
he  arrived  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
enemy,  when  he  occupied   some  heights  which 


*  Ad  castellum,  quod  super  of  the  preceding  book,  where 

Ascuridem  paludem  (Lapathus  some  mention  was  made  of  the 

vocatur  locus)  Hippias  tenere  king's  movements  after  his  re- 

saltom  cum  duodecim  millium  turn  into  Macedonia  from  an 

Macedonum   presidio  jussus.  unsuccessful    expedition    into 

— Liv«  1.  44,  c.  2.  Acamania   in    the    middle  of 

'  Consuli  sententia  stetit  eo  winter.     It  appears  that  in  the 

saltu  ducere  ubi  propter  Octo-  ensuing   spring    he    had    en- 

iophum  diximiu  regis  castra,  camped    at    Octolophus,    and 

— Liv.  1.  44,   c.  3.  —  These  had  retired  from  thence  into 

last  words  show  that  there  has  Pieria  on  the  approach  of  the 

been  a  loss  of  text  at  the  end  Roman  army. 

VOL.  III.  EC 
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commanded  a  view  of  all  the  sea  coast  between 
Dium  and  Phila. 

Octolapkus  was  probably  near  the  issue  of  the 
Titaresius^  or  Elassonitiko,  from  Mount  Olympus 
into  the  valley  of  Elassona.  Ezero  being  the  only 
lake  in  the  part  of  the  Olympene  ridges  traversed 
by  the  Romans  on  this  occasion,  is  evidently  the 
Ascuris,  and  the  ancient  remains  at  Konispoli 
lying  in  the  direction  towards  that  lake  from  Ocio- 
tophus  as  well  as  from  the  Roman  camp  between 
Azarus  and  Doliche,  seem  to  answer  perfectly  to 
those  of  Eudierum :  the  latter  interval  moreover  cor- 
responding with  tolerable  correctness  to  the  fifteen 
miles  of  the  historian.  The  ruggedness  of  the 
mountains  sufficiently  explains  the  length  of  time 
which  it  required  for  the  Romans  under  Claudius 
to  reach  Eudierum.  Nor  is  the  ancient  castle 
near  Rapsani  less  adapted  to  Lapathus,  not  only 
by  its  proximity  to  Tempe^  as  I  before  remarked, 
but  by  that  part  of  Livy's  narrative  also,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  Lapathus,  although  de- 
scribed as  having  been  ^'  super  Ascuridem  palu- 
dem,"  was  at  some  distance  from  that  lake,  since 
Claudius,  when  he  found  himself  in  presence  of 
the  enemy  in  the  pass  of  Lapathus,  had  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Marcius  at  Ascuris  to  inform  him 
of  the  fact,  and  the  consul  had  a  march  to  make 
to  arrive  at  the  position  which  he  assumed,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  enemy.  The  histo- 
rian's remark,  moreover,  that  the  consul's  position 
commanded  a  view  of  the  sea  coast  from  Hera- 
cleia  to  PMhy  exactly  accords  with  the  heights  of 
Ri.psa'ni. 
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After  a  day's  repose  the  consul  led  his  forces 
against  Hippias,  and  both  on  that  day  and  the 
following  there  was  a  continued  combat,  but  of 
light  troops  only,  the  nature  of  the  ground  not  ad- 
mitting of  any  more  serious  conflict.  The  fame  and 
power  of  Rome  were  at  this  moment  in  the  utmost 
peril ;  but  the  consul  fully  sensible  of  his  hazard- 
ous situation,  judged  that  it  would  be  still  more 
dangerous  to  retreat  than  to  advance,  and  Perseus 
fortunately  having  made  no  attempt  to  support  or 
relieve  the  fatigued  troops  of  Hippias,  the  consul 
left  Popillius  with  a  sufficient  force  to  observe  them, 
and  began  a  descent  to  the  maritime  plain,  in 
which  at  the  end  of  four  days  of  extreme  labour, 
he  pitched  his  camp  between  Libethrium  and 
Heracleia.  Even  here,  had  he  not  been  opposed 
to  an  enemy  who  was  under  the  influence  of  that 
dementation  which  is  the  surest  prognostic  of 
falling  power,  his  position  was  still  little  better 
than  desperate,  as  he  was  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  strong  passes,  in  the  hands  of  superior 
forces,  and  without  means  of  obtaining  sufficient 
supplies  for  his  army  by  sea.  But  his  foolish 
opponent,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  consul,  quitted  his  excellent 
position  at  Dium,  ordered  the  garrisons  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Phila  and  the  positions  above  Tempe, 
and  retreated  to  Pydna. 

The  consul  having  detached  Sp.  Lucretius 
against  the  enemy's  posts  in  his  rear,  and  to 
open  a  communication  with  Larissa,  advanced 
cautiously  to  Dium,  which  Perseus  had  unac- 
countably abandoned,  since  it  would  have  been 

£e2 
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easy  for  him,  observes  Livy,  to  have  fortified 
the  space  between  the  city  and  the  mountain 
by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  or  even  by  walls  and 
towers,  for  which  the  neighbouring  mountain 
would  have  supplied  ample  materials  of  wood  and 
stone.  After  having  halted  one  day  at  Dium,  the 
consul  proceeded  to  the  river  Mitys.  On  the  next 
day  he  received  the  submission  of  Agassse,  and  on 
the  following  marched  to  the  river  Ascordus,  but 
finding  that  supplies  became  scarcer  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  returned  to  Dium,  where  he  soon  re- 
ceived the  grateful  intelligence  that  Lucretius  was 
in  possession  of  Phila  and  Tempe,  and  had  found 
an  abundance  of  provisions  in  these  and  the  neigh- 
bouring fortresses.  Marcius  then  retired  firom 
Dium  to  Phila,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  that 
place,  and  of  supplying  his  soldiers  with  com, — a 
movement  which  having  the  appearance  of  avoid- 
ing the  enemy  was  not  generally  approved  in  the 
Roman  army.  Its  immediate  'consequence  was, 
that  Perseus  returned  to  Dium,  and  after  having 
repaired  the  damage  which  the  walls  of  the  city 
had  received  from  the  Romans,  placed  his  army 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles  in  front  of  the  city, 
behind  the  Enipeus.  This  river  is  described  by 
the  historian  as  descending  from  a  valley  of  Olym- 
pus, and  as  enclosed  between  high  and  precipitous 
banks,  containing  little  water  in  summer,  but  full 
of  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in  the  time  of  wintry 
rains.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  how 
exactly  both  the  description  of  the  river,  and  its 
distance  from  Dium  correspond  to  the  river  of 
Litokhoro. 
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The  next  operation  of  Marcius  was  against  He- 
racleia,  now  the  only  place  on  the  Pierian  coast 
soathward  of  the  Enipens  which  was  not  in  his 
possession.  It  was  situated  five  miles  from  Phila, 
about  midway  between  Tempe  and  Dium,  on  a" 
rock  overhanging  a  river  ^  Being  strong  and 
well  garrisoned,  and  within  sight  of  the  king's 
fires  on  the  Enipens,  Heracleia  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,  but  was  at  length  taken  by  means  of 
the  KipafiufTovj  or  testudo,  by  which  the  assailants 
advanced  to  the  wall  upon  the  united  shields  of  a 
dense  body  of  their  comrades  below  them.  The 
Roman  commander  then  removed  his  camp  to 
Heracleia,  ordered  roads  to  be  made  into  Thessaly, 
magazines  to  be  erected  at  convenient  places,  and 
huts  for  those  who  were  to  convey  the  supplies. 
From  Livy's  description  of  Heracleiaj  some  doubt 
may  arise  whether  it  was  situated  at  Platamona 
Itself,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name :  either  place  would  sufficiently  suit  the 
words  "  media  regione  inter  Dium  Tempeque," 
but  Platamona  cannot  be  said  to  overhang  the 
river  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Apilas  of  Pliny, 
being  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  it.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  no  rocky  height  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Platamona  being 
the  only  hill  on  this  coast,  and  the  only  post 
possessing  any  natural  strength,  is  obviously 
the  position  in  which  the  principal  fortress  is 
likely  to  have  been  situated.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  ^'  amnis  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 

'  Medid  regione  inter  Dium     nente  positum.  —  Li  v.  1.  44, 
Tempeque  in  rupe  amni  irami-     c.  8. 
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of  Heracleia^^  was  no  other  than  the  rivalet  which 
flowB  through  the  kiosk  at  Platamona.  Phila  hav- 
ing been  the  frontier  fortress  of  Macedonia  towards 
Magnetis,  and  distant  5  miles'  from  Heracleia,  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius 
on  the  left  bank. 

Libethrium  was  situated,  as  evidently  follows 
from  the  transactions  related  by  Livy,  between 
Dium  and  Heracleia.  Pausanias  reports  a  tra- 
dition, that  the  town  was  once  destroyed,  together 
with  all  its  inhabitants,  by  the  inundation  of  a 
torrent  called  Sus ;  and  that  on  the  preceding 
day  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  which  was  near  Libe- 
thrium, had  been  injured  by  another  accident, 
which  exposed  the  poet's  bones  to  the  light,  and 
induced  the  people  of  Dium  to  remove  them  to  a 
spot  20  stades  distant  from  their  city  towards 
Olympus,  where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him, 
consisting  of  an  urn  of  stone  upon  a  column  ^ 
The  only  two  torrents  which  could  I)ave  effected 
such  havoc  as  Pausanias  states,  are  the  rivers  of 
Platamona  and  of  Lit6khoro.  The  former,  how- 
ever, was  near  Heracleia^  and  probably  in  the 
territory  of  that  city ;  we  can  hardly  fail  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  Sus  was  the  same  river 
as  the  JEnipeuSj  and  that  Libethrium  was  situated 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  sea,  as  the  upper 
parts  of  the  slope  towards  Litokhoro  are  secured 
from  the  ravages  of  the  torrent  by  their  elevation 
above  its  bank.     Litokhoro  itself  I  take  to  be  the 

^  Pausan  Boeot.  c.  30.  Orpheus  made  of  cypress   at 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the     Libethrium.  —  Plutarch,      in 
Great  there   was  a  statue  of     Alex, 
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site  of  Pimpleia,  for  this  birth-place  of  Orpheus 
appears  to  have  been  near  Libethrium,  and  the 
Baphyrus^9  and  the  ajcoir^,  or  <ricoirii|  IlifiirXiicc  of 
the  poets,  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  ele- 
vated situation  of  Litokhoro  and  its  commanding 
prospect. 

It  is  not  easy  to  afford  any  illustration  of  the 
three  marches  of  the  Romans  beyond  Dium ;  the 
first  of  which  terminated  at  the  river  Mitys^  the 
second  at  Agassse,  and  the  third  at  the  Ascordus ; 
for  these  names  are  not  found  in  any  other  ancient 
authority,  unless  the  last  be  the  same  as  the  Acer- 
dos,  which  occurs,  though  not  marked  as  a  river, 
in  the  Tabular  Itinerary,  where  it  is  placed  at  a 
distance  of  12  m.  p.  short  of  Beroea ',  on  the  road 
thither  from  Larissa  by  Tempe  and  Dium,  which 
could  not  have  been  very  different  from  the  route 
of  Marcius.  As  Pydna  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
consul's  march,  he  followed  probably  a  direction 
more  westerly  than  that  town,  which  was  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  crossing  the  Pierian  ridge  descended 
upon  the  Haliacmon^  not  far  from  where  it  issues 

^ KeKXavfffiiyog 

Nv/i^aio-cv  at  ^iXayro  Bi^^vpov  ydvoc 
At/3i|Opii7v  0*  ^€pBe  HifJiirXdai  (TKoiHfv. 

Lycopbron.  v.  273 
npwrc^  rvy  ^Opffjot  firtiaiffJLeda  t6v  fki  iror*  alrril 
KaXXic^  QpijUi  fpariCerai  tvyrfititra 
Oiaypy  ffKovifjt  TlifxvXrit^oc  ^TX^  reKitrdai, 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  23. 

'  Larissa  15  m.  p.  Ol3nnpam  m.  p.     Anamo  7  m.  p.     Bada 

10  M.  p.    Stenas  (Tempe)  15  20   m.  p.     AtuIos    15  m.  p. 

M.p.  Sabatium  12  ic.p.    Bium  Acerdos  12  m.  p.    Beroea. — 

(Dium)  12  H.  p.    Hatera  12  Tab.  Peutinger,  Seg.  v. 
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from  the  ravines  into  the  plain  of  V^rria.  The 
distance  of  this  point,  indeed,  from  Dium,  being 
not. more  than  twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
is  little  for  a  three  days'  march ;  but  the  consul 
was  suspicious  of  some  hidden  design  in  the 
enemy's  retreat,  and  was  chiefly  intent  upon  col- 
lecting supplies,  whence  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  made  small  progress  in  direct  distance.  The 
Mitys  was  perhaps  the  river  of  Katerina,  and 
Ag€M<B  may  have  been  situated  about  midway 
between  Katerina  and  the  passage  of  the  Vistritza, 
in  the  way  to  Verria.  I  should  have  suspected 
that  Ascordus  was  an  error  for  Astraeus,  and  that 
the  river  which  the  Romans  reached  was  the  Hali- 
acmon  itself,  which^  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
bore  the  name  of  Astreeus  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  The  Acerdos  of  tlie  Itinerary,  however, 
is  opposed  to  this  opinion  by  its  resemblance  to 
Ascordus,  which  may,  therefore,  have  been  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Haliacmon,  joining  it  from  the  right 
and  having  a  town  upon  it  of  the  same  name. 

Katerina  so  nearly  approaches  in  sound  to  the 
Hatera^  which  is  the  first  place  occurring  in  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Dium  to  Berrhoea,  that  we 
can  hardly  doubt  of  the  identity.  That  Hatera  is 
not  mentioned  by  Livy,  although  lying  on  or  very 
near  the  route  of  Marcius,  may  be  explained  by 
the  great  difference  of  date  between  the  Itinerary 
and  the  Persic  war,  when  Hatera  may  have  been 
a  very  inconsiderable  place,  or  may  not  have  ex- 
isted at  all.  It  may  certainly  be  objected  that  the 
interval  between  Dium  and  Hatera  in  the  Table  is 
greater  than  the  real  distance  from  Malathria  to 
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Kateiina ;  but  this  excess  is  less  than  a  due  pro- 
portion of  that  which  occurs  on  the  whole  line 
from  Dium  to  Berrhoea,  which  is  78  m.  p.  in  the 
Table,  and  less  about  36  English  miles  in  direct 
distance.  Bada  in  the  same  geographical  docu- 
ment has  some  resemblance  to  Balla,  or  Valla, 
which  we  learn  from  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  to  have 
been  a  Pierian  town  ^  In  that  case  Valla  would 
seem  to  have  been  about  midway  between  Dium 
and  Berrhoea ;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  place 
Valla  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Pieria,  because 
we  are  told  by  an  author  cited  by  Stephanus  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Valla  were  removed  to  Pythium  *, 
and  Pythium  was  in  PerrhcBhia^  at  the  south- 
western foot  of  the  Pierian  mountains.  Possibly 
Velvendo  may  have  derived  its  appellation  from  a 
corruption  of  Valla. 

Dec.  22. — At  5.7,  Turkish  time,  we  proceed 
from  Katerina  with  the  menzil,  and  follow  a  good 
carriage-road  across  the  beautiful  Pierian  plain, 
which  is  here  near  ten  miles  in  breadth  from  the 
sea  to  the  woody  falls  of  the  Olympene  range,  or 
Mount  Pierus. 

The  soil  is  excellent,  but  very  partially  culti- 
vated :  large  trees  occur  at  intervals,  and  towards 
the  sea  are  some  extensive  woods,  which  are  famed 
among  the  sportsmen  of  Salonlki  for  their  phea- 
sants. A  place  on  the  shore  where  boats  anchor 
in  fair  weather,  or  are  drawn  up  in  foul,  serves  for 
the  skaloma  of  Katerina. 


'  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. — Plin.  '  Theagenes  ap.  Stephan.  in 

1.  4,  c.  10.  BaXXa. 
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At  6  the  plain  terminates,  and  we  begin  to  cross 
a  range  of  low  hills,  which,  advancing  from  the 
Pierian  mountain,  meet  the  shore  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Tkermaic  Gulf.  At  6.7  we 
arrive  at  Kutjuk  (or  Little)  Ayan :  Buy^ik  (or  Great) 
Ayan  is  one  mile  on  the  left.  Both  these  villages 
are  the  property  of  Saljr  Bey.  The  labourers 
who  inhabit  them  furnish  all  the  labour,  cattle, 
and  instruments  of  agriculture,  receive  seed- 
corn  from  the  Bey,  and  share  half  the  crop  after 
the  dhekatia  has  been  deducted  from  it.  At 
Little  Ayan,  in  the  wall  of  a  church  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  ancient  foundations  of  squared 
blocks,  is  a  piece  of  a  statue  with  drapery  of  fine 
workmanship,  and  an  inscribed  stone,  erected  by 
one  Ophelion  in  memory  of  his  father  of  the  same 
nama^ 

Continuing  to  cross  the  heights  where  the  varied 
surface  is  clothed  with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  rich 
command  and  woods,  we  have  half  a  mile  on  our 
right,  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea,  two  tumuli 
standing  close  together,  one  with  a  flat  top,  the 
other  peaked.  They  indicate  the  vicinity  of  the 
position  of  Pydna,  either  as  monuments  of  the 
battle,  or  as  common  accompaniments  of  a  site  of 
high  antiquity  such  as  Pydna  was.  The  sea  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  the  tumuli,  and  a  little  farther 
northward  begins  a  lagoon,  which  covers  all  the  low 
ground  at  a  projecting  point  of  the  coast,  and  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  opening.  Half 
a  mile  short  of  Kitro,  a  ruined  church  on  the  left 

^  V,  Inscription,  No.  156. 
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of  the  road  contains  a  Corinthian  capital  and  many 
wrought  blocks  of  stone.  Kitro,  which  is  one  hour 
and  eight  minutes  from  Ayan,  stands  at  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  on  a  hill  which  although  of  inconsi- 
derable height  is  one  of  the  highest  of  these  mari- 
time ridges.  Though  now  consisting  only  of  the 
houses  of  a  few  Greek  labourers,  with  that  of  a 
Turkish  subashi,  placed  here  by  the  Bey  of  Kate- 
lina,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs, 
Kitro  retains  proofs  of  former  importance  in  six 
churches,  three  of  which  are  in  ruins,  and  in  seve- 
ral Turkish  pyrghi  in  the  same  state. 

In  all  the  churches  are  to  be  seen  squared  blocks 
of  Hellenic  times,  together  with  some  remains  of 
architecture  which  are  chiefly  of  later  date.  At 
one  of  the  churches  are  three  sepulchral  stelse 
bearing  inscriptions,  only  one  of  which  is  in  a 
copyable  condition.  It  is  a  memorial  of  a  com- 
mon form,  followed  by  two  elegiac  couplets  show- 
ing that  the  monument  was  erected  by  Arte- 
midorus  to  his  brothers  Eiarinus  and  Sporus  of 
Heracleia,  who  were  twins  ^  Another  church, 
which  is  almost  new,  contains  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, erected  by  one  Ulpia,  for  herself,  in  her  life- 
time. Like  the  former,  it  is  engraved  in  charac- 
ters indicating  a  late  date  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

TfjSe  KaTafOifUvovQ  ^iBvfiovc  8vo  i^drag  dpiarovQ 

"Eiaptyov  rvfifioQ  koI  liTopoy  tlaiXax^y' 
Harplc  ^  *HpdK\tia  kqI  'Aprefil^iitpoc  6  revfac 

A6uvov  dfi^oripoic  ^iioy  virtpde  r&^v, 

V.  Inscription,  No.  157. 

*  V.  Inscription,  No.  158. 
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Around  the  latter  church  are  some  ancient  foun- 
dations, and  in  another  part  of  the  hill  of  Kitro  a 
sorus,  which  is  now  employed  for  the  reservoir  of 
the  puhlic  fountain,  its  lid  serving  for  a  trough 
underneath.  On  leaving  Kitro  at  1.33,  we  take 
the  road  to  its  skala,  which  is  merely  an  open 
beach  near  the  lagoon  before  mentioned ;  but  at 
two-thirds  of  the  distance,  we  cross  the  fields  to  the 
left  and  fall  into  a  carriage-road  which  leads  along 
the  coast  from  KateHna  to  Elefthero-khori  with- 
out passing  through  Kitro. 

A  little  further,  we  arrive  at  9. 10  at  some  ruins 
called  Pale6kastro,  or  Paleos  Kitros,  consisting  only 
of  the  foundations  of  a  small  oblong  rectangular 
castle  which  occupied  the  summit  of  a  cliff  on  the 
sea  side.  In  one  place  a  piece  of  wall  remains, 
formed  of  small  stones  and  mortar  intermixed  with 
pieces  of  Roman  tiles.  Some  square  blocks  among 
the  foundations  are  the  only  appearances  of  Hellenic 
antiquity,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  situation  or 
construction  of  this  castle  that  tends  to  refer  it  to 
those  times.  After  a  halt  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceed 
for  a  short  distance  near  the  brow  of  the  cliffs 
which  border  the  shore,  and  then  cross  the  heights 
obliquely  to  Elefthero-khori,  which  is  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  where  we  arrive  at  10.15.  Oar 
route  was  about  twenty  minutes  longer  than  by 
the  direct  road. 

In  the  fertile  hills  which  extend  from  Kitro  to 
Elefthero-khori,  not  a  third  part  of  the  land  is  cul- 
tivated ;  and  as  the  same  good  soil  is  seldom  grown 
with  com  two  successive  years,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive :  every  granary  and  cottage  is  full  of  com, 
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for  which  there  is  at  present  no  sale.  The  Turkish 
granaries  in  these  parts  are  immense  square  wooden 
cases,  with  a  kiosk  at  the  top  :  they  are  generally 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  the  village. 
The  Turkish  houses  correspond  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  are  spacious  and  tolerably 
commodious.  Beyond  Elefthero-khoriy  on  the 
slope  of  the  same  hills,  stands  Kulindr6s\  and 
then  Libanova ',  about  seven  miles  from  Elefthero- 
khori,  near  the  point  of  the  heights  where  they 
project  farthest  into  the  maritime  plain.  Kulin- 
dros  is  the  largest  of  the  three  villages. 

The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo,  and  a  Scholiast  of 
Demosthenes,  assert  that  the  K/r/ooc  of  their  time 
was  the  same  place  as  the  ancient  Pydna ' ;  but  as 
their  authority  is  of  no  great  weight,  not  much 
better  indeed  than  the  opinion  of  a  modem  Greek 
would  be,  and  as  the  facts  of  history  seem  to  re- 
quire a  more  southern  position  for  Pydna,  I  am 
inclined  to  place  it  at  Aydn,  Kitro  itself  having 
probably  risen  in  the  middle  i^es  upon  the  decay 
of  Pydna  and  Methone  in  an  intermediate  position 
between  those  two  Hellenic  cities. 

When  Perseus  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  new 
consul  L.  ^milius  PauUus,  as  successor  to  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Macedonia,  among  other  preparatory  mea- 
sures by  land  and  sea,  he  sent  5000  Macedonians 
to  garrison  Pythium  and  Petra,  in  order  that  his 
camp  on  the  Enipeus  might  not  be  turned  through 

'  KovXiyrpSs.  •  Strabo,  (Epit.  1. 7)  p.  330. 

*  Aiifxwdvolia,  — Schol.  in  Demosth.  Olyn.  1. 
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Perrheebia :  he  adopted  at  the  same  time  various 
precautions  for  the  defence  of  the  Enipeus,  which 
is  naturally  a  poj^ition  of  singular  strength.  Not- 
withstanding these  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  Pydna  in  consequence  of  his  detachment 
in  the  pass  of  Petra  having  been  overthrown  by 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  against  it 
accompanied  by  the  consul's  eldest  son,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus.  As  secrecy  was  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  design,  Scipio  had  been  detached  with 
5000  chosen  men  from  the  camp  in  front  of  the 
Enipeus  to  Heracleia,  for  the  pretended  purpose 
of  being  there  embarked  on  a  maritime  expedition 
against  the  Macedonian  coast ;  but  where,  instead 
of  embarking,  he  placed  himself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  two  Perrhsebians,  who  conducted  him  by  a 
circuitous  march  to  Pythium  on  the  fourth  watch 
of  the  third  day  ^  Their  route  was  probably 
through  Tempe,  and  by  Phalanna,  Oloosson,  and 
Doliche,  to  Pythium, — a  distance  of  more  than 
sixty  miles, — ^and  consequently  requiring  the  time 
which  Livy  has  stated  upon  the  incontestable  au- 
thority of  Polybius.  Plutarch,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  ignorant  of  the  places  and 
distances  in  question,  or  totally  regardless  of  accu- 
racy, in  asserting  that  Scipio  reached  Pythium  on 
the  night  of  his  march  from  Heracleia  *.  As  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  engagement  at  Petra,  there  ia 
unfortunately  a  deficiency  in  this  part  of  the  text 
of  the  Latin  historian,  so  that  we  have  only  Plu- 

'  lav.  1.  44,  c.  35.  '  Plutarch,  in  iEmil. 
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tarch  to  refer  to ;  but  as  in  questioning  the  accu- 
racy of  Polybius  upon  an  important  circumstance 
relating  to  it,  he  has  given  us  an  intimation  of  the 
statement  of  the  Greek  historian,  we  have  thus  the 
means  of  choosing  between  the  two  authorities  on 
this  point.  Polybius,  as  we  have  seen  from  Livy, 
represented  Scipio's  detachment  to  have  been  5000 
strong.  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  letter  of  Scipio  to  a  certain  king,  asserts 
that  they  amounted  to  more  than  8000.  Another 
disagreement  is  of  smaller  moment,  or  rather  is  no 
more  than  natural :  Polybius,  an  old  soldier,  was 
satisfied  with  saying  that  the  enemy  were  surprised 
in  their  sleep,  and  driven  before  the  Romans  ; 
while  Scipio,  who  was  in  his  first  campaign,  took 
a  pleasure  in  relating  that  there  was  a  brisk  action 
on  the  mouutain,  that  he  himself  killed  a  Thracian, 
and  that  Milo,  the  Macedonian  commander,  fled  in 
his  shirt. 

During  the  three  days  in  which  Scipio  was  effect- 
ing his  circuitous  route,  the  consul  arrested  the 
attention  of  Perseus  by  skirmishes  of  light  infantry, 
which  chiefly  took  place  between  the  precipitous 
banks  inclosing  the  bed  of  the  river :  on  the  third 
day  he  made  a  demonstration  of  crossing  the  river 
near  the  mouth.  These  operations  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
unexpected  intelligence  which  the  king  received 
from  a  Cretan  deserter  \  of  the  attack  and  defeat 

'   Livy    says  : — ^Tertio    die  mare  brachium  transitum  ten- 

praelio  abstinuit  (Consul  <c.)  tatunis.    Perseus  quod  in  ocu- 

degressus  ad  imam  partem  cas-  lis  erat  ••••♦•••;  the 

trorum  veluti  per  devexum  in  remainder  is  lost,  but  may  be 
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of  his  forces  at  Petra.  Thus  threatened  with  au 
assault  from  the  enemy  on  both  sides,  he  made  a 
rapid  retreat  to  Pydna,  while  the  consul,  having 
effected  a  junction  with  Nasica,  followed  the  enemy 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  at  mid-day  had 
advanced  so  near  to  the  king's  position  at  Pydiia 
that  it  was  a  question  whether,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  he  should 
not  then  attack  the  Macedonians.  The  distance 
from  the  EnipeM  to  Ayan  being  not  more  than  a 
four  or  five  hours'  march,  the  whole  operation 
might  have  been  effected  in  the  long  days  near  the 
summer  solstice,  when  the  event  occurred  ^ — but 
not  very  easily  if  Pydna  had  stood  at  Kitro. 


supplied  from  the  following 
words  of  Plutarch :  Ty  TUptfti^ 
Tov  AifAlXtoy  drpefiovyra  xard 
Xiupay  hp&vTi  koX  h^  Xoycfo- 
luvf  ri  ytydfuvoy,  dro^pde  Ik 
riJQ  o^v  Kpi^c  airrSftoXoc  iJKe 
fjLtiyvwy  r^v  irtpioioy  r&y  *Pii)- 
fAalbfy,  Plutarch  then  proceeds, 
in  defiance  of  probability  and 
of  the  testimony  of  Polybius, 
to  state  that  Milo,  with  2000 
men,  was  at  this  juncture  sent 
by  Perseus  to  defend  the  pass. 
Milo  is  named  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Macedonians  sent  to  Pythium 
when  the  king  first  took  up  his 
position  on  the  Enipeus. 

'  The  eclipse,  which  both 
Livy  and  Plutarch  relate  to 
have  occurred  on  the  night  be- 


fore the  battle,  fixes  its  exact 
date  to  the  22d  June,  168  b.c. 
and  shows  the  "pridie  nmas 
Septembres**  of  Livy  to  be  er* 
roneous,  although  it  is  con- 
sistent with  some  other  dates 
in  1. 45,  c.  1,.2,  as  well  as  with 
the  Oipove  ^y  ^po.  fBlyovrat  of 
Plutarch.  On  the  other  hasd, 
if  we  refer  to  the  time  of  the  de- 
parture of  ^milius  from  Rome, 
(protinus  post  kalendas  Apriles, 
Liv.  1.  44,  c.  22,)  and  to  his 
speech  after  his  triumph,  given 
by  Plutarch,  wherein  he  states 
that  a  month  only  intervened 
between  that  departure  snd  lus 
victory,  the  inference  would  be, 
that  the  battle  was  fonght  long 
before  the  solstice. 
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The  description  of  the  field  of  battle  furnishes 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
Pydna  was  at  Ay&n.  Livy^  Strabo,  and  Plu- 
tarch, agree  in  showing  that  the  hostile  encounter 
occurred  in  the  plain  before  Pydnaj  which  was 
traversed  by  a  small  river,  and  bordered  by 
heights  affording  a  convenient  retreat  and  shelter 
to  the  light  infantry,  while  the  plain  alone  con- 
tained the  level  ground  necessary  for  the  phalanx, 
— circumstances  which  accord  perfectly  with  the 
plain  extending  from  Katerina  to  the  heights  of 
Ayan,  whereas  the  entire  country  from  the  latter 
to  Elefthero-khori,  in  the  midst  of  which  Kitro  is 
situated,  affords  no  sufficient  plain,  but  consists, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  level  spaces  on 
the  sea  shore,  entirely  of  the  last  falls  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  Plutarch  names  Olocrus. 

The  hostile  camps  were  separated  during  one  nig^ht 
by  the  river.  On  the  following  day  the  action  was 
brought  on  by  an  accident,  and  had  not  been  long 
engaged  on  the  whole  line,  when  Perseus  set  an 
example  of  flight,  which  was  followed  by  all  his 
cavalry;  the  phalanx  nevertheless  resisted  with 
obstinacy,  but  when  at  length  the  consul  had  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  it,  the  overthrow  of  the  Mace- 
donians was  so  complete,  that  20,000  were  slain, 
and  more  than  10,000  made  prisoners,  with  a  loss 
of  only  100  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

It  appears  from  Diodorus,  that  Pydna  stood 
originally  on  the  sea  side,  but  that  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  having  taken  it  in  the  year 
B.  c.  411,  removed  it  to  a  distance  of  20  stades 
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from  the  shore  K  This  distance  accords  with  that 
of  the  heights  of  Ayan  from  the  sea,  as  well  as 
with  the  relation  which  the  same  historian  has 
left  us  of  the  capture  of  Pydna  by  Cassander. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  b.c.  316,  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  retired  into  Pydna  with 
a  large  army,  attended  by  cavalry  and  elephants. 
Cassander  being  unable  to  besiege  the  place  on 
account  of  the  season,  encamped  around  it,  formed 
a  circumvallation  terminating  at  either  end  at  • 
the  sea,  and  blockaded  the  port  with  his  ships  ^ 
Olympias  resisted  until  the  spring,  when  her  sup- 
plies totally  failing,  the  horses  and  beasts  of  bur- 
then having  been  devoured,  the  elephants  having 
died  ',  great  numbers  of  the  men  having  perished 
of  disease  and  starvation,  and  others  having  de- 
serted, the  queen  herself  attempted  to  escape  by 
sea  but  was  taken  prisoner.  The  fall  of  Pydna 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Pella  and  Am- 
phipolis  to  Cassander,  who  was  not  long  in  con- 
firming his  claim  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  by 
marrying  the  sister  of  Alexander,  by  putting  his 
mother  to  deaths  and  by  shutting  up  his  widow 
and  young  son  in  Amphipolis,  where  a  few  years 
afterwards  they  were  murdered  *. 

No  remains  are  distinguishable  from  Ayan  or 

'  Diodor.  1.  13,  c.  49.  rwXve.  —  Diodor.     1.   19,    c 

'  irepiarparo7r€iev(rat  ^e  rr/y  49. 
vSXlv  KOI    'xapaica    /3aX<S/i€Koc  '  An  attempt  was  made  to 

aVo    daXdirtnit   etc   Bd\a<r(rarf  keep   the  elephants   aliye   by 

m  ^c  e^p/xJy  rf  Xc/iirc,  irav-  feeding  them  upon  saw  dust. 
ra  fiovXofuroy  iwiKovpffvai  &c-  ^  Diodor.  1.  19,  c.  51, 105. 
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Kitro  of  the  port  of  Pydna^  but  the  coast  has 
doabtless  nnde^one  a  considerable  change  by 
means  of  the  allavion  of  Olympus^  and  the  Pierian 
mountain. 

As  Methone  is  named  in  the  Periplus  of  Scy- 
lax — as  it  was  one  of  the  Greek  colonies  established 
in  early  times  on  this  coast,  then  considered  a 
part  of  Thrace,  and  as  it  was  possessed  by  Athens 
when  she  was  mistress  of  the  seas  \  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  upon  or  very  near  the 
shore.     Elefthero-kh6ri  is  so  advantageous  a  situ- 
ation that  we  can  hardly  stippose  it  to  have  been 
neglected  by  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
principally,  that  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  the 
site  of  Methone^   for  its  distance  from  Ayan  is 
certainly  greater  than  the  40  stades  which  the 
epitomizer  of  Strabo  places  between  Pydna  and* 
Methone.     The  epitome,  however,  is  not  much  to 
be  depended  upon  in  this  passage,  as  it  names  the 
JSaJ&ajoman  in  the  place  of  the  river  of  Katerina  and 
an  £rig<m  in  that  of  the  Haliacmon ;  whereas  the 
only  Erigon  known  from  ancient  history  was  a 
branch  of  the  Axius,  which  joined  it  80  miles 
inland. 

As  Alorus  is  stated  to  have  been  situated  be- 
tween the   Haliacmon   and   Lydias   by  Scylax^, 

^  Thucyd.  L  6,  o.  7« — Scy-  '  'Aw6   ie  UfirewB  wwaftov 

lasL  in  MiuM&>via. — Demosth.  Moire^t^ycc  tlviv  IBroc  Ka\  k6\' 

01ynth.l. — Diodcff.L16,c.84.  iroc    Oepfiato^'     rpwrii     ie6\iQ 

—  Strab.  (Epit.  1.  7)  p.  330. —  MwctBovlaQj  *HpdicXccoy'    AIov, 

Platarch  in  Qu.  Gr.  states  that  Uvira  ir6\ic  *£XXi|y2c,  MeOwt^il 

Methone  was  a  colony  of  Ere-  voXiq  'Ekktivl^,  koI  'AXicucfu^y 

tria.  xorapoC) " AXwpoc  ir6XiQ  Kal  fro- 
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whose  correct  enumeration  of  the  other^  places 
between  the  Peneius  and  Thessalonica  entitles 
him  to  confidence  in  this  particular,  it  seems  to 
have  stood  not  far  from  Kapsokhori,  the  position 
of  which,  opposite  to  the  innermost  part  of  the 
Thermaic  gulf,  agrees  with  the  description  of  Alo- 
rus  given  by  Stephanus  V.  Perhaps  Palea-khora, 
near  Kapsokhori,  may  have  received  its  name 
from  its  preserving  some  remains  of  Alorus. 

Dec.  23. — The  wind  being  "  from  the  Vardar," 
according  to  the  local  phrase,  and  consequently 
fair  for  the  City,  I  descend  over  rich  hills  and 
through  small  woods  of  oaks,  and  embark  at  the 
skala  of  Elefbhero-khori,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  distant  from  the  village  where  the 
hills  terminate,  and  the  great  plain  begins,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Vistritza,  Karasmak,  and  Vard- 
hdri,  and  occupied  in  great  part  by  the  lake  of  lan- 
nitza,  or  PeUa.  Elefthero-khori  seems  thus  to  be  the 
natural  frontier  of  Pieria  and  Bottuea.  Besides  the 
lake  of  Pella,  the  maritime  part  of  the  plain  contains 
a  long  succession  of  lagoons,  beginning  near  Eief- 
thero-khori  and  reaching  nearly  as  far  as  Saloniki. 
Of  these  lagoons,  Herodotus  has  noticed  that  be- 


rafioc  Avilacf  IlcXXa  ir6\ic  kuI 
fiaaiXtiov  kv  ahry  Kal  dydirXovs 
e2c  avTijy  dvd  tov  Av^lav^ 
"Ai/toQ  irorafioc»  *E^i^kfpoc  iro- 
ra/iocf  Oipftri  woXic — Scylax 
in  MaKtiovla. 

'  "AXwpoc  ir6\i£  ManSoylac* 
ioTi  Be  TO  fivxairaToy  tov  Gcp-* 
fuUov  K6Xirov.  -*  Stephan.  in 
"AXwpoc* 


Alorus  was  an  important 
town ;  Ptolemy  Alorites,  natu- 
ral son  of  Amyntas,  took  his 
appellation  from  thence,  and 
Polybhis  (1. 5,  cc.  63, 65)  men- 
tions a  certain  Cnopius  o  'AXi#- 
pirrit. 
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tween  the  Axius  and  the  Echidorus  K  They  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  fish  and  salt.  Of  the  latter, 
large  heaps  are  seen  near  the  extremity  of  the 
heights  of  £lefthero-kh6ri  on  the  water-side.  A 
gentle  breeze  carries  us  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour  along  the  coast ;  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  arrive  at  a  projecting  cape  formed  by  the  allu- 
vion of  the  HaUacmon.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
this  river  was  joined  by  the  Lydias,  or  discharge 
of  the  lake  of  Pella,  but  a  change  has  now  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which  joins  not 
the  Haliacmon  but  the  Axius.  The  HaUacmon 
itself  appears  to  have  moved  its  lower  course  to 
the  eastward  of  late,  so  that  in  time,  perhaps,  all 
the  three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 
In  all  the  large  rivers  of  Greece,  similar  changes 
of  direction  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  course  are 
observable.  The  new  soil  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  water,  and  distributed  along  the  shore  by  the 
sea,  acted  upon  by  prevailing  winds  and  currents, 
produces  a  continual  change  of  obstacles  and  of 
relative  levels  in  the  maritime  plain,  which  speedily 
gives  a  new  course  to  the  waters,  even  in  the  land 
which  is  not  of  the  latest  formation.  The  joint 
stream  formed  by  the  Lydias  and  Axms  is  still 
navigable  into  the  lake,  and  probably  up  to  Pella^ 
as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  After  having  passed 
Cape  Karasmak,  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
outer  extremity  of  Cape  Karabumu,   the   wind 


^  •  •  .  •   *l&x'^idmpoyf   Of   Ik      Topd  to  iXot  ro  iw*  'A^lf  iro- 
Kpifflrrwva/fiiK    dp^dfAeyo^     pin      ra/i^. — Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  124. 
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heads  us  a  little,  and  we  proceed  more  slowly 
than  before,  but  in  half  an  hour,  at  6  o'clock 
Turkish,  arrive  at  a  second  point,  about  midway 
between  the  Vistritza  and  Vardhari,  where  nu- 
merous monoxyla  belonging  to  Kulakii  are  em- 
ployed in  catching  shell-fish  and  octopodhia, 
while  at  no  great  distance  from  them  some  large 
squadrons  of  wild  swans  are  floating  lazily  on  the 
gently-swelling  surface,  and  appear  to  enjoy  the 
fine  weather.  To  the  right,  the  cli£b  of  Kara- 
bumu  extend  for  three  or  four  miles  in  length. 
The  cape  seen  from  Saloniki  is  the  westernmost 
point.  This  conspicuous  promontory  seems,  fiom 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  consulted  some 
early  Greek  writers,  to  have  been  once  the  plat- 
form of  a  temple  of  Venus,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  ^neias^  There  cannot  be  a  more 
beautiful  situation  for  such  a  building.  At  6.25 
we  are  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Vardhari,  which 
now  joins  the  sea  in  a  bay  between  the  last  cape 
which  we  passed  and  another  called  Kaadk-bumu, 
which  we  pass  at  6.51.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  former  was  produced  by  the  Lydias  and  the 
latter  by  the  Axiusy  at  some  period  when  they 
fell  separately  into  the  gulf.  From  hence  ib» 
wind  falling  and  coming  more  a*head,  we  do  not 
reach  Saloniki  till  9. 

'  (AiFc/ac  KoX  Tpwet)  vtmv     AtvitavtiCTivaym — ^Diony9.HaL 
'A^po2/n|c    t^pvvavTO    iici  rwy      1.  1,  c.  49. 
dxpiOTriplwy     evoc    rai     ir6\iy 
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CcmparatiTe  Geography  of  Macedonia — River  Galliko,  Echi- 
doms — Doiran,  Tawiana — GalUcutn — Stobi — Stena  of  the 
Axius — Idomene — Invasion  ofSitalces — Mount  Cercine — Gar^ 
tynia — Europtu — Almopia — Emaihia — Mcsdi — Ampkaxia — 
Anthemus  — Mygdonia  —  Crosscea  — Mount  Cissus  — Bottvatce 
— Chalcidenses — Apollonta  of  Chalcidice — Olynthus — Apol- 
hnia  of  Mygdonia — Lete — Pceoma — Strumitza,  Astrawn 
—  Roman  roads  from  Stoln  —  Velesa,  Bylauora — Ahnana^ 
Desudaba^  Madica — Ivorina,  Jamphorina — Mount  Sconuus — 
DentheUtiB^  Bern — Istip,  Astapus — Ghiustendil,  Pautalia — 
Theranda^  Vlpiana — Towns  on  the  Mathis — Skopia,  Scupi — 
Edict  of  Amphipolis  after  the  conquest  by  Paullus — Limits 
of  ihtfimr  regtOfi#— Coins  of  the  Telrarchy. 

Having  been  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  hos* 
tilities  between  England  and  the  Porte  from  pro* 
secuting  my  travels  in  Macedonia,  I  can  here  only 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  geography 
of  those  parts  of  that  celebrated  province  of  Greece 
which  I  have  not  visited,  illustrated  by  such  an  im- 
perfect delineation  as  oral  information  can  supply. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  between  Saloniki 
and  the  Vardhari  a  river  called  Galliko  crosses  the 
road.  This  is  evidently  the  Echidorus  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  as  in  the  Tabular  Itinerary,  Gallicum 
is  the  name  of  a  place  situated    16  m.  p.   from 
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Thessalonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Stobi ' ;  it 
would  seem  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  in- 
stances which  might  be  mentioned,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  river  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  had 
been  replaced  by  that  of  a  town  which  stood  upon 
its  banks.  Hence  also  we  perceive  that  the  road 
to  Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  JSchidaruSf  and 
not  that  of  the  Aonus.  Next  to  Grallicum  on  this 
route  occurred  l^aurianaj  to  which  the  modem 
Doghiran,  or  Do'iran,  corresponds  so  nearly  in 
name  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  the  identity, 
the  more  so  as  the  road  thither  from  Saloniki  led 
in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  Galliko.  Nor 
is  the  distance  of  Do'iran  from  Saloniki  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  33  m.  p.  which  the  Table  places 
between  Thessalonica  and  Tauriana.  Doiran  has 
been  described  to  me  as  a  town  situated  on  a 
small  lake  which  discharges  itself  into  another 
lake,  and  that  into  the  Axius.  Kilkitj  being 
nearly  midway  from  Saloniki  to  Doiran,  seems  to 
occupy  the  site  of  GalUcum. 

Stobi,  upon  which  the  road  was  directed  as 
being  a  Roman  colony  and  municipium*,  and 
consequently  the  capital,  in  those  ages,  of  the 
north-western  part  of  Macedonia,  appears  to  have 
been  already  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the 
Macedonian  kings,  though  probably  it  had  been 
gready  reduced  by  the  incursions  of  the  Dardani, 
when  Philip  had  an  intention  of  founding  a  new 


'  Tab.  Peutmger  Segm.  v.        Some  of  the  coins  of  Stobi  are 
'  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  10.  inscribed  Manic.  Stobensiam. 

Ulpian.  dig.  de  Cons,  lex  alt. 
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city  near  it,  in  memory'  of  a  victory  over  those 
troublesome  neighbours,  and  which  he  proposed 
to  call  Perseis,  in  honour  of  his  son.  At  the 
Roman  conquest,  Stobi  was  made  the  place  of 
deposit  of  salt  for  the  supply  of  the  Dardani,  the 
monopoly  of  which  was  given  to  the  third-  Mace- 
donia ^  Some  vestiges  probably  still  exist  to 
prove  its  exact  site,  although  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  account  of  them.  According 
to  the  Tabular  Itinerary,  it  stood  47  m.  p.  irom 
Heracleia  of  Lyncus,  which  was  in  the  Via  Egnatia, 
and  55  m.  p.  from  Tauriana ;  and  as  the  sum  of 
the  Tabular  distances  from  Heracleia  to  Stobi, 
and  frt>m  Stobi  to  Serdicuj  now  Sofia,  is  hot  greater 
than  the  real  distance  from  the  site  of  Heracleia 
near  Filurina  to  Sofia,  we  may  infer  that  Stobi 
was  in  the  direct  road  from  Heracleia  to  Serdica. 
Hence  its  position  appears  to  have  been  oh  the 
Mrigon^  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  AxiuSf  a  situation  which  agrees 
with  Livy,  inasmuch  as  he  describes  Stobi  as  a 
town  of  Pseonia,  in  the  district  Deuriopus,  which 
was  watered  by  the  Erigon.  Strabo,  indeed, 
who  names  three  towns  of  Deuriopus,  and  adds 
that  they  were  all  situated  on  the  Erigon,  has 
not  noticed  Stobi*,  but  possibly  he  may  have 
considered  the  lower  part  of  that  river  as  in  Pela- 
gonia,  for  the  respective  confines  of  these  districts 
were  Tery  uncertain,  especially  after  the  Roman 
conquest. 

'  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  19;  1.  39,         '  Strabo,  p.  327. 
c.  53 ;  1.  45,  c.  29. 
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On  the  road  in  the  Tabular  Itinerary  from 
Tauriana  to  Stobi  occur  the  following  distances 
and  names : — 20  m.  p.  Idomene,  12  m.  p.  Stena, 
11  M.p.  Antigoneia,  12  m. p.  Stobi';  where  the 
Stena  or  Straits  are  evidently  the  pass  now  called 
Demirkapi,  or  Iron  gate,  where  the  river  Vardhari 
is  closely  bordered  by  perpendicular  rocks,  which 
in  one  place  have  been  excavated  for  the  road. 
Idomene  consequently  stood  on  the  Vardhiri,  12 
Roman  miles  below  the  Demirkapi,  and  probably 
on  the  right  bank,  as  it  is  included  by  Ptolemy  in 
Emathia,  a  province  bounded  eastward  by  the 
AxitUf  which  river  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed 
in  remote  times  a  protection  to  the  Emathiaa  towns 
from  the  barbarians  of  Pseonia  and  Thrace.  These 
evidences  as  to  the  situation  of  Idomene,  although 
not  yet  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  any  ancient 
remains,  already  furnish  a  valuable  illustration 
of  Thucydides,  whose  narrative  of  the  invasion  of 
Macedonia  by  the  Thracians,  under  Sitalces  king 
of  the  OdrysaB,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  *,  contains  some  incidental  remarks  on 
the  geography  of  Macedonia,  which  are  amoi^ 
the  most  useful  to  be  found  in  the  anci0[it  aa- 
thorities. 

The  expedition  of  Sitalces  having  been  under- 
taken in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  who  had 

^  The  names  in  the  Table  Temj^  i<  notieed  in  the  Table 

are  Idomenia,  Stonas,  Stopis,  by  the  word  Stenas,  one  letter 

which  there  can  be  no  difficulty  nearer  to  Stena,  the  real  word 

in  correcting  as  above.    As  to  belonging  to  both  places. 
Stonas,  the  most  important  of         *  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  95. 
these  corrections,  we  find  that 

12 
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several  subject  cities  on  the  Thracian  coast,  the 
king  was  accompanied  by  Agnon  of  Athens,  as 
well  as  by  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  throne, 
in  the  person  of  Amyntas,  a  nephew  of  Perdiccas 
the  reigning  monarch.  As  the  authority  of  Sitalces 
extended  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Pro- 
pontis  to  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  where  even 
the  Psonian  tribes  to  the  left  of  the  Strymon  were 
subject  to  him,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Macedonia 
with  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
one  third  of  whom  were  cavalry.  His  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia  crossed  Mount  Cercine, 
leaving  the  Pseones  on  his  right,  the  Sinti  and 
Meedi  on  his  left,  and  descended  upon  the  Axius 
at  Idomene ;  from  thence  he  moved  by  Gortynia, 
Atalanta,  and  Europus,  into  the  maritime  plain, 
but  instead  of  proceeding  to  Cyrrhus  and  Pella, 
he  turned  to  the  left  and  ravaged  Mygdonia,  Cres- 
tonia, '  and  Anthemus,  without  entering  Bottiaea, 
still  less  Pieria,  both  of  which  were  willwi  Cyrrhus 
and  Pella '. 

From  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  relative  situ* 
ations  of  Sintice,  Idomene,  and  Pella,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  inferred,  that  the  Thracians  invaded 
Macedonia  from  the  plain  of  Serr^s,  then  con- 
sidered a  part  of  Thrace,  and  that  crossing  the 
mountains  which  dose  that  plain  to  the  westward, 
and  separate  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Axku^  they 


I  •. 


Moxiooyiav  irpoifj(mpii  ri^y  iv      koI    Uuplay  ohx   dfiKoyro*  — 
aptorcpff   IlcXXifc   ra^  K»ppov*      c.  100. 
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entered  the  latter  not  &r  below  the  straits  of  De- 
mirkapi  passing  near  Do'iran.  Hence  the  moun- 
tains at  the  extremity  of  the  SvrrfuBon  plain  are 
identified  with  Cerdnej  and  Doherus  appears  to 
have  been  not  far  from  Do'iran.  This  is  in  some 
measure  confirmed  by  Hierocles,  who  names  Dio- 
borus  next  to  Idomene  among  the  towns  of  the 
Consular  Macedonia  under  the  Byzantine  empire '. 
From  Idomene  the  Thracians  evidently  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Axius^  until  arriving  in  the  great 
maritime  plain,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  PeUa^ 
they' turned  from  thence  to  the  left  towards  Sa- 
loniki. 

As  Gortynia  and  Europus,  which  occurred  be- 
tween Idomene  and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus  and 
Pella,  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  together  with  Ido- 
mene in  Emathia,  it  is  probable  that  like  Idomene 
they  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius  below 
that  city.  Not  far  above  the  entrance  of  die  great 
maritime  plain,  the  site  of  Europus  may  perhaps 
hereafter  be  recognized  by  that  strength  of  position 
which  enabled  it  to  resist  the  invaders.  We  have 
the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
that  this  Europus  of  Emathia  was  different  from 
Europus  of  Almopia,  which  latter  town  seems 
from  Hierocles,  who  names  Europus  as  well  as 
Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the  consular  Mace- 
donia, a  provincial  division  containing  both  Thes- 
salonica  and  Pella,  to  have  been  known  in  his  time 
by  the  name  of  Almopia  only ;  and  hence  we  may 

'  Hiexod.  p.  638.  WesB. 
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infer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  ancient  dis- 
trict Almopia.  As  Almopia  was  one  of  the  eaiiiest 
acquisitions  of  the  Temenidse  \  it  was  evidently 
contiguous  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchy  about  Berrhcaa  and  Edessa.  The 
other  districts  were  Pieria  on  the  south,  Bottisea 
on  the  east,  and  Eordsea  on  the  west.  Almopia, 
therefore,  was  on  the  north  ;  being  the  same  coun- 
try now  called  M6glena,  which  borders  immedi- 
ately upon  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia  to  the 
N.E.  And  this  accords  sufficiently  with  the  inti- 
mation given  by  Thucydides,  that  the  next  con- 
quests of  the  kings  were  in  Anthemus,  Crestonia, 
and  Bisaltia:  that  is  to  say,  after  having  obtained  all 
the  country  to  the  right  of  the  Axius,  they  crossed 
that  river,  and  increased  their  dominions  as  far  as 
the  Pseones  and  Sinti ;  though  they  were  still  ex- 
cluded from  the  greater  part  of  the  sea  coast  by 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Pieria  and  Mygdonia,  and 
those  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula.  Homer,  whose  writings  are  long  ante- 
rior to  the  Argive  colony  of  the  Temenidse  *, 
alludes  only  to  two  provinces  beyond  the  Greek 


*  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  99. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  im- 
peach the  general  truth  of  the 
early  history  of  Macedonia, 
though  that  of  its  kings  be- 
fore Amyntas  I.  is  obscure. 
Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 
who  reigned  at  the  Persian 
invasion  made  out  his  Greek 
genealogy  to  the  satiafieustion  of 
the  judges    at    the    Olympic 


games,  when  appearing  there 
as  a  competitor  for  the  prize. 
— Herodot.  1. 6,  c.  22.  Justin. 
1.  7,  c.  2. — But  the  origin  of 
the  name  Macedonia  it  seems 
impossible  to  ascertain,  amidst 
conflicting  testimony  of  almost 
equal  weight. — Herodot.  1.  1, 
c.  56;  1.  8,  c.  43. — Hesiod 
Hellanicus  et  Clidemus  ap. 
Constant.  Porph.  Them.  2. 
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cities  of  Thessaly ;  lying  between  them  and  Pee* 
onia  and  Thrace — ^namely,  Pieria  and  Emathia  K 
By  the  first  he  probably  intended  the  country  be* 
tween  the  Peneius  and  Haliacmon,  or  as  Hesiod 
describes  Pieria,  around  Mount  Olympus';  by 
the  latter  that  beautiful  region  beyond  the  latter 
river,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Olympene 
ridge,  which  protected  on  all  sides  by  mountains 
or  marshes,  at  a  secure  but  not  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  gifted  with  three  magnificent 
positions  for  cities  or  fortresses  in  Verria,  Niausta, 
and  Vodhena,  blessed  with  every  variety  of  eleva* 
tion  and  aspect,  of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain, 
running  water,  and  lake,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  be  the  nursery  of  the  giant  monarchy  of  Mace* 
donia,  where  its  wealth  and  power  might  thrive, 
and  increase,  until  the  time  came  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  territory  on  every  side. 

I  have  already  observed  that  Niausta,  the  mid* 
die  of  the  three  towns  just  alluded  to,  stands 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Citium,  a  very 
remarkable  name,  as,  like  the  Citium  of  Cyprus, 
it  is  of  Phoenician  origin ',  and  may  warrant  the 
belief  that  a  colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  period  this  most  desirable  of  all  the  districts 

U.  X.  y.  226* 

Ap.  Const.  Porph.  ubi  lap^ 

'  The  Citienees  of  Cyprus  The  Sacred  Writers  appear  by 

used  the  Phosnician  language  to  the  word  Kittim  to  have  m- 

a  late  period.— >See  Pococke's  tended  Ghreeee,  and  sometimeB 

Travels,  YoLii.  pi.  33.  Boeckh.  Macedonia  in  particular. 
Insci.  Grsec  Tol.  i.  p.  523. — 
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at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  for  a  colony, 
which  could  not  venture  to  establish  itself  in  a 
maritime  site.  It  appears  from  Justin,  that  a  por- 
tion of  Emathia  was  occupied  by  the  Bryges  \  who 
were  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Temenidse ;  and 
Herodotus,  in  stating  that  the  gardens  of  Midas, 
who  was  their  king,  were  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Bermium ',  seems  to  show  that  their  situa- 
tion was  around  Berrhoea. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Emathia  in  later  times 
should  have  had  more  extensive  boundaries  than 
those  which  Homer  may  have  understood,  or  that 
Ptolemy  should  have  advanced  its  limits  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius.  Polybius,  indeed,  and  Livy,  his 
transcriber  in  this  place,  assert,  contrary  to  the  ten- 
dency of  Homer's  notice  of  Emathia  and  Psonia, 
that  Emathia  was  formerly  called  Pseonia ' ;  but  this 
may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  Emathia,  be- 
fore its  colonization,  was  inhabited  by  the  PsBonian 
race ;  whereas  Pieria,  the  other  province  mentioned 
by  Homer,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  occupied 
by  a  Thracian  people  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Temenidse,  whence  Orpheuii  was  called  a  Thracian, 
and  Pydna  and  Methone  in  Pieria  were  described 
as  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  situation  of  the 
Meedi,  as  indicated  in  the  passage  of  Thucydides 
descriptive  of  the  march  of  Sitalces,  with  other 
testimonies  as  to  that  people.  They  there  appear 
to  have  dwelt,  together  with  the  Sinti,  to  the  left 

*  The  same  people  as  the         '  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  138. 
Phryges  of  Asia.     The  initial         *  Polyb.  1.  24,  c.  8.— Liv. 

B  in  the  place  of  ^  was  a  Ma-  1.  40»  c.  3. 
cedonian  rviroc* 
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of  the  route  of  the  Thracians  orer  Mount  Cercine 
into  Macedonia  ;  whereas,  according  to  other 
authors,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  hereafter,  the 
Msedi  occupied  the  country  at  the  sources  of  the 
Axius  and  Margus  (now  Vardhari  and  Morava)  as 
well  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  as 
under  the  Roman  emperors ;  nor  does  any  author 
but  Thucydides  notice  any  Msedi  near  Lower  Ma- 
cedonia. Possibly  they  had  become  extinct  in  the 
course  of  the  two  centuries  intervening  between  the 
reigns  of  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  or  had  migrated  to 
Mount  Scomius,  like  the  Pieres  to  Mount  Pan- 
gseum,  and  the  Bottisei  into  the  Chalcidic  penin- 
sula. It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  Msedi  coold 
not  have  occupied  any  great  extent  of  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  route  of  Sitalces ;  for  in  the  coun- 
try which  is  bounded  northward  by  that  line, 
southward  by  the  ridge  of  Mount  Khorti4tzi,  east- 
ward by  the  Strymonic  plain,  and  westward  by 
that  of  the  Axiusy  and  which  is  a  space  not  more 
than  equal  to  a  square  of  forty  geographical  miles 
the  side,  we  have  to  place  Mygdania^  Crestma^ 
AnthemuSj  and  BiscUtia. 

Mygdania  comprehended  the  plains  around  Sa- 
lonlki,  together  with  the  valleys  of  Klisali  and 
Besikia,  extending  westward  to  the  Axius\  and 
comprehending  the  lake  Bolbe  to  the  east  *.  Cres- 
tonia  adjoined  Mygdonia  to  the  northward ;  for  the 
Echidorus,  which  flowed  through  Mygdonia  into  the 
gulf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Axius,  had  its  sources  in 
Crestonia '.     The  pass  of  Anion,  or  Arethusa,  was 

*  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  123.  '  Herodot  I.  7.  c.  124. 

»  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  58. 
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probably  the  boundary  of  Mygdonia  towards  Bisal- 
tia,  which  latter  extended  to  the  Sintice  north- 
ward, and  eastward  to  the  Strymon,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which  it  included  Euporia  \ 

The  maritime  part  of  Mygdonia  formed  a  dis- 
trict called  Amphaxitis^  a  chorographical  distinc- 
tion first  occurring  in  Polybius,  who  seems  to 
divide  all  the  great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf  into  Amphaxitis  and  Bottisea',  and 
which  is  found  three  centuries  later  in  Ptolemy  ^ 
The  Amphaxii  coined  their  own  money;  but  as 
no  mention  of  a  town  of  Amphaxia  occurs  in  his- 
tory, and  the  silence  of  Ptolemy  is  adverse  to  the 
supposition,  those  coins  were  probably  struck  at 
Thessalonica  ^. 


*  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 

»  Polyb.  1.  5,  c.  98. 

'  Ptolemy  introduces  Am- 
phaxitis twice  among  the  sub- 
divisions of  Macedonia,  in  one 
instance  placing  under  that 
name  the  mouths  of  the  Echi- 
dorus  and  Axius,  with  Thessa- 
lonica as  the  only  town,  which 
accords  generally  with  Poly* 
bias,  and  particularly  with 
Strabo,  who  says,  6  "A^ioe  ^c- 
aipwy  rrir  r€  "Bomalav  Koi  rr^y 
*A/i^ci£crcv  yijv.  In  the  other 
place,  Ptolemy  includes  Sta- 
geira  and  Arethusa  in  Am- 
phaxitis, which  if  it  were  cor- 
rect, would  indicate  that  a 
portion  of  Amphaxitis,  very 
distant  from  the  Axius,  was 
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separated  from  the  remainder 
by  a  part .  of  Mygdonia,  for 
Ptolemy  himself  names  Apol- 
lonia  among  the  towns  of  Myg- 
donia, which  we  know  to  have 
been  exactly  interposed  be- 
tween Thessalonica  and  Are- 
thusa. But  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  places  so  far  from  the 
Axius  as  Arethusa  and  Sta- 
geira  were  ever  considered  in 
the  Amphaxitis ;  the  word  is 
perhaps  a  textual  error 

*  Mr.  Millingen  has  lately 
published  a  silver  tetradrachm, 
inscribed  MaKeB6yuty  'Afc^a- 
^iufy,  exactly  resembling  some 
other  coins  of  the  Macedonians, 
after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
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Anthetnus  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  Bome 
importance,  as  well  from  the  mention  made  of  it 
in  ancient  history  \  as  from  its  having  given  name, 
like  some  of  the  other  chief  cities  of  Macedonia, 
to  a  town  in  Asia '.  As  Thucydides  shows  its  ter- 
ritory to  have  bordered  upon  Bisaltia,  Crestonia, 
and  Mygdonia^,  there  seems  no  situation  in  which 
it  can  be  placed  but  to  the  south-east  of  Crestonia. 
Probably  it  comprehended,  therefore,  the  vale  of 
Laugaza,  with  the  surrounding  heights. 

As  to  the  towns  of  Mygdonia^  which  possessed 
the  fertile  plain  included  between  Mount  Khorti- 
atzi  and  the  Vardhari,  their  population  was  un- 
doubtedly absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Thessalo* 
nica  on  its  foundation  by  Cassander,  and  it  cannot 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  many  remains  of  them 
should  now  exist.  Nor  are  the  ancient  references 
sufficient  to  fix  their  sites.  One  of  them  would 
seem  from  the  inscriptions  which  I  found  at  Khai- 
vat  to  have  stood  in  that  situation,  and  others  pro- 
bably occupied  similar  positions  on  the  last  falls  of 
the  heights  which  extend  from  Khaivat  nearly  to 
the  Vardhari.  One  in  particular  is  indicated  ap- 
parently by  some  large  tumuli,  or  barrows,  situ- 
ated at  two-thirds  of  that  distance.  Sindus,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  a  maritime  town  be- 
tween Therme  and  Chalastra,  which  latter  stood 
to  the  right  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  \    Altus 

*  Herodot.  1.  5,  c.  94.— De-  •  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  99,  100. 
mostli.  Philip.  2.^  iGscMn.  de  *  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  128. — 
fals&  legat.  Strabo,  (Epit.  1.  7)  p.  380. 

*  Stephan.  in  *ApdefwvQ, 
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was  a  place  near  Thessalonica  \  and  Philerus  and 
Strepsa  appear  to  have  occupied  inland  situations 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country '. 

The  Crosssea,  Crusaea,  or  Crusis,  was  sometimes 
considered  a  portion  of  Mygdonia ',  but  is  distin- 
guished from  it  by  Herodotus,  who  describes  the 
Crossaea  as  comprehending  all  the  maritime  coun- 
try on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  from  Potidaea  to  the 
bay  of  Therma,  where  Mygdonia  commenced  *• 
The  cities  of  Crosssea  were  Lipaxus,  Combreia, 
Lisaea,  Gigonus,  Campsa,  Smila,  and  iEneia.  Of 
these,  Gigonus  and  iEneia  alone  are  noticed  by 
later  writers :  of  .£neia,  coins  are  still  extant  with 
a  type  referring  to  the  reputed  foundation  of  the 
city  by  .£neias  after  the  Trojan  war^.  The  situa- 
tions both  of  ^neia  and  Gigonus  may  be  presumed 
from  their  having  been  situated  near  two  capes  ^» 
and  from  there  being  no  promontories  worthy  of 

^  Theagen.  ap.  Stephao.  in  *  ec  airr^v  re  toy  9ep/iaioy 

*AXt6q,  k6\icov  ....  kqX  ytiv  r^v  Mvy- 

■  Plin.  1. 4,  c.  10. — ^schin.      hivltiv. — Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  123. 

de  fals.   lesat.  —  Stephan.   in         .  ^         ,        ^««^    .«  «   i 
,,        ^  ^  •  Lycophr.  V.  1236,  et  8chol. 

»  fl  ' ,  o,    t         •       — ^v-  !•  40,  c.  4. —  Dionys. 

■  Stmbo    ap.    Stephan.    in  ,:,     ,  o 

Kpovff/c.— Dionysus  of  Hah-  ,.     ^^^^       .     *»    / 

rt  ^       Af^\  ^1-  V'  !"• — Stephan,  in  hlvda, — 

camatstts  (1. 1,  c*49)  names  the  ^    ,      .    ,/     «    « 

.  ,    -  .       ^  „  J  Scylax  m  MaredoWa. 

inhabitants  Kpovflraioc 

'  Scymn.  Ch.  y.  627*  -Dionys.  Hal.  ubi  sup. 

"Oc  (^neias  5C.)  irpwra  fiey  'Paiiri)Xoy  olxiitrti  fwXwy 
Kiatrov  irap*  aiirvr  icgfSva     .... 

Lycophr.  v.  1236. 

Sch.  'Po/^iyXoc  Majcc^^vciiv  AXtauiv  r^c  Tpoiag  ^Ktim  Ka\ 
w6\i^'  Kia^OQ  it  opoc  MaiccSo-  af*  lavrov  Alyov  7rpoiray6p€V' 
viaCf  iy^  ^  Alvc/ac  f^ra  n^v      0«v.— The    Scholiast   appears 
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notice  on  this  coast,  except  the  little  Karabaraii, 
the  great  Karabumu,  and  the  cape  of  Apanomi, 
the  first  of  which  is  so  near  to  Thessalonica,  and 
so  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  great  Kara- 
bumu,  that  it  can  hardly  enter  into  the  question. 
Of  the  two  others,  the  great  Karaburnu  being  about 
10  o.M.  in  direct  distance  from  Thessalonica,  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  identified  by  this  circumstance 
with  the  Cape  ^neium  of  Scymnus,  as  we  leam 
from  Livy,  that  the  town  of  ^neia  was  fifteen  Ro* 
man  miles  from  Thessalonica '.  He  adds,  indeed, 
that  it  was  opposite  to  Pydna^  which,  if  it  were 
correct,  would  imply  an  error  in  the  distance  just 
stated,  as  the  two  conditions  are  incompatible,  and 
would  lead  us  to  place  JEnda  and  Cape  ^nekm 
at  Apanomi,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  site  of 
Pydna.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  order  of 
names  in  Herodotus,  that  Gigonus  was  the  more 
southern  of  the  two  capes,  and  from  another  fact 
which  occurs  in  history,  that  its  situation  was 
nearly  that  of  Apanomi.  We  learn  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  in  the  year  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  an  Athenian  force  which  had 
been  employed  against  Perdiccas  marched  in  three 
days  from  Berrhoea  to  Gigonus,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  against  Potidsea '.  GfigonuSj  therefore, 
was  not  more  than  an  ordinary  day^s  march  from 
PotidtBa,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  Karaburnu ; 

to  have  confounded  ^nus  of  Mag.  in  voce. — Ptolemy  (1.  3, 

Thrace,  and  ^neia  of  Mace«  c.  13)  notices  the  same  cape, 

donia.  but  under  the  name  Egonis. 

Tiyii»yttt  itcpa  fura^v  Majce-  '  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  10. 

ioriac KolUkXX^ytiQ, — Etymol.  '  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  61. 
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whereas,  placing  Oiganus  at  Apanomi,  we  have 
four  days'  march  of  about  twenty  miles  each,  the 
second  to  Saloniki,  and  the  third  to  Apanoml. 
Stephanus  also  favours  the  morie  southerly  situa- 
tion of  Gigonus  by  intimating  that  its  territory  con- 
fined upon  that  of  Pallene  ^  which  was  probably 
true  in  later  times,  when  the  intermediate  places 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  having  fallen  to  decay, 
the  maritime  country  was  divided  between  Thes- 
salonica,  iEneia,  Gigonus,  and  Cassandreia.  Still, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  defer  to  Livy's  words 
adversus  Pydnam,  so  far  as  to  look  for  JEneia  on 
the  southern  rather  than  the  eastern  side  of  Cape 
Karaburnu,  the  former  better  answering  moreover 
to  the  same  author's  15  m.  p.  from  Thessalonica. 

In  illustration  of  the  great  number  of  towns 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  occupied  Pallene 
and  Crosssea,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
is  now  considered  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- 
tivated part  of  Macedonia^  and  the  advantage  of 
the  harbour  of  Apanomi,  added  to  that  of  a  rich 
surrounding  territory,  will  equally  account  for  that 
place  having  retained  its  pre-eminence  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times. 

Cissus  was  a  mountain  (with  a  town  of  the  same 
name)  which  a  comparison  of  Xenophon  and  Lyco- 
phron  seems  to  identify  with  Khortiatzi,  the  former 
by  mentioning  it  among  the  mountains  which  pro- 
duced beasts  of  prey,  the  latter  by  describing  it 
as  a  lofty  summit  not  far  from  Rhaecelus,  which 
appears  from  Lycophron  to  have  been  the  name 

in  voce,  ' 
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of  the  promontory  where  ^neias  founded  his  city  ^ 
I  cannot  learn,  indeed,  that  the  Frank  merchants 
or  consuls,  many  of  whose  country  houses  are  on 
or  near  Mount  Khortiatzi,  or  that  the  villages  near 
it,  are  ever  disturbed  by  the  formidable  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Cissus  enumerated  by  Xenophon,  such 
as  the  lion,  ounce ^,  lynx,  panther,  and  bear;  but 
Khortidtzi  is  the  only  high  mountain  within  a  mo- 
derate distance  of  the  site  of  J&mxol  which  we  can 
conceive  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  those  animals. 
That  the  town  Of«5u«  was  not  far  from  Saloniki,  seems 
evident  from  its  having  contributed,  together  with 
^neia  and  Chalastra,  to  people  Thessalonica '. 

Although  it  has  been  generally  found  convenient 
to  apply  the  name  Chalddice  to  the  whole  of  the 
great  peninsula  lying  southward  of  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Khortiatzi,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
which  the  XoXjccSucov  ycvoc,  or  people  of  Chalcidic 
race,  enjoyed  in  that  country  in  the  meridian  period 
of  Greek  history,  the  original  Chalcidice  did  not 
comprehend  Cruseea  nor  the  districts  of  Acanthus 
and  Stageirus,  which  were  colonies  of  Andms; 
nor  that  of  Potidsea,  a  colony  of  Corinth^;  nor 
even  Olynthus,  or  the  territory  around  it  to  the 
northward,  which  was  occupied  by  a  people  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Bottieeis,  westward  of  the 
Lydias,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy  S  and  who,  as  it  appears  from  their  coins, 

'  Xenoph.  de  Venat.  c.  11.  *  Thucyd.    !•  I,    c,  66.— 

— Lycophr.  v.  1286,  v.  sup.  Scymn.  ch.  v.  628. 

•  irap^aXic.  *  Herodot.   1.  8,  c.  127.- 

'  Strabo  (£pit.  1.  7)  p.  330.  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  99. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  1.  1,  c.  49. 
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were  in  subsequent  times  written  Bomaioi,  and  their 
country  Bornicii,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Bor- 
Ttaraif  OT  inhabitants  of  Borrcia,  or  Borrca,  a  district 
and  town  to  the  westward  of  the  Axius^  The  prin- 
cipal possession  of  the  Chalcidenses,  in  the  earliest 
time  of  their  migration,  seems  to  have  been  the 
peninsula  of  Sithonia,  and  their  port  and  fortress 
to  have  been  Torone  ;  from  thence  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
all  the  part  of  Mygdonia  to  the  southward  of  the 
ridges  which  stretch  westward  from  Nlzvoro,  toge- 
ther with  the  Cru8(Ba. 

The  Chalcidenses  were  indebted  to  the  Persians 
for  the  acquisition  of  Olynthus.  Artabazus,  on  his 
return  from  the  Hellespont,  whither  he  had  escorted 
Xerxes  after  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  having  reduced 
Olynthus  together  with  some  other  places  in  this 
quarter  which  had  revolted  from  his  master,  slew 
all  the  Bottisei,  who  had  garrisoned  Olynthus,  and 
gave  up  the  place  to  the  Chalcidenses  \  The  Bot* 
tisei  after  this  period  seem  to  have  been  the  humble 
allies  of  the  Chalcidenses,  with  whom  we  find 
them  joined  on  two  occasions '.     Spartolus,  which 

'  Compare  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  inscribed    Boma/itfi',    is    pre- 

57i  65,  1.  2,  c.  79,  101,  and  cisely  similar  both  in  type  and 

Etymol.  Mag.  in  Bc^eta,  where  fabric  to  those  of  the  Chalci- 

BorrcK^,  4  XoX^acm)  r9  ought  denses,    impressed    with    the 

obviously     to    be    Borran)    ^  head  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre. 

XoXicci^cjcj)  y$.   That  BorrcdniC)  '    t^Iv    It    t^Kiv    irapaiiSoi 

the  gentile  of  B6rr€ia,  belonged  Kpiro^vXf   Topiayal^  iiriTpO' 

to  the  western  Bottiaeis  is  con-  jrevtiy  koI  t^  XaXKiBucy  yivei 

firmed  by  the  coins,  inscribed  koI    ovria  "OXvyBop    XakxiBiec 

Borredrwy^     which     resemble  taxoy. — Herod.  1.  8,  c.  127- 

those  of  Pella.     On  the  other  '  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  65  ;  1.  1?, 

hand,  one  of  the  silver  coins,  c.  79. 
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was  at  no  great  distance  from  Olynthus '  to  the 
northward,  belonged  to  them,  and  was  perhaps 
their  capital.  Scolus,  another  town  near  Olyn- 
thus',  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned, 
together  with  Spartolus,  in  the  treaty  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  ^.  Angeia  *  and  Miacorus,  or  Mil- 
corus  S  are  two  other  names  which  may  be  assigned 
to  the  interior  of  Chalcidice. 

Proof  is  wanting  of  there  having  been  a  town  of 
Chalcis  in  any  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
colonists  of  Euboea.  Stephanus,  who  enumerates 
five  cities  of  that  name,  is  silent  as  to  any  such  in 
the  Thracian  Chalcidice,  and  Eudoxus,  whom  he 
cites,  merely  describes  Chalcis  as  the  coast  lying 
between  Athos  and  Pallene  ^  Aristotle  also,  who 
knew  Macedonia  well,  employs  Chalcis  or  Chalci- 
dice of  Thrace,  as  the  name  of  a  district,  not  a 
town  \  Nevertheless,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  before  the  time  when  Olynthus  became  subject 
to  the  Chalcidenses,  and  at  length  obtained  the 
supremacy  over  their  other  towns,  there  was  a  chief 
city  of  the  Chalcidenses  where  the  most  ancient 
of  those  beautiful  coins  were  struck  which  have 


'  Isaei  Orat.  de  Dkaeogen. 
hasr. 

>  Strabo,  p.  408. 
'  Thucyd.  1.  5,  c.  18. 

*  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 

'  Theopomp.  ap.  Stephan.  in 

•  fjLiTCL  3c  roy  "AOw  ftexpi 
naXX^vi^C,  ^  M  Bdrtpa  irc- 
woitiKt  KoKwov  jSaOvK  Kal  irXa* 


— Stephan.  in  XoXc/c- 

"^  iy  T^  XoXW^i  €wl  Op^cifC- 
— ^Aristot.  de  Mirab.  auscolt 

iy  r^  XdKiciiuc^  lire  9p^C9C« 
de  Hist.  AnixD.  1.  3,  c.  12. 

In  like  manner,  ol  XaXKtk'n 
ciri  Op^unyc  is  the  cdtnmon  ex- 
pression of  the  histcmans  for  the 
people  of  the  Chalcidic  league. 
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the  head  of  Apollo  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse 
his  lyre  with  the  legend  XaX/ciSccov ;  for  that  these 
were  the  coins  of  the  Thracian  ChalcidenseSy  and 
not  of  the  Eubcean,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  having 
found  several  of  them  in  or  near  the  country  of  the 
former  people,  and  not  one  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece,  while  those  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea  bearing 
the  eagle  and  serpent  on  one  side,  and  a  female 
head  on  the  other,  are  everywhere  extremely  nu- 
merous. The  coins  of  the  Chalcidenses  of  Thrace 
were  the  produce  perhaps  of  the  mines  of  Sidhero- 
kapsa,  to  the  possession  of  which  the  colony  may 
have  been  in  great  measure  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity. The  Acanthii  may  have  derived  the  silver 
of  their  fine  coins  from  the  same  source. 

The  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Chalcis  I 
conceive  to  have  been  Apollonia,  in  conformity 
with  that  worship  of  Apollo  which  is  recorded  on 
the  coins;  for  that  there  was  an  Apollonia  of  Chal- 
cidice  different  from  Apollonia  of  Mygdonia,  is 
clearly  shown  by  Athenseus  and  Xenophon  :  an 
author  cited  by  the  former  remarks  that  two  rivers 
flowed  from  Apollonia  into  the  lagoon  Bolyca,  near 
Olynthus  ^ ;  from  the  latter  we  learn  that  Apollonia 
was  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Olynthus';  whence 


^  H^esandnis  ap.  Athen.  1. 
8,  c.  S. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c. 
3.  The  circumstances  related 
by  Xenophon  show  that  there 
is  no  numerical  error  in  this 
distance:  six  hundred  Olyn- 
thian  cavalry  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  ApoUoniatas,  and  ad- 
vanced about  midday  to  the 


walls  of  Apollonia,  when  Der- 
das,  prince  of  Elimeia,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  city  with 
his  horsemen,  suddenly  issuing 
from  the  gates,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  pursued  them  90 
stades,  slaying  many,  until  they 
were  driven  quite  to  the  walls 
of  Olynthus. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  ApoUonia  intended  by  these 
two  authors  was  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridges 
which  intersect  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  from  east 
to  west.  Apollonia  of  Mygdonia,  on  the  other 
hand|  as  the  indubitable  testimony  of  St.  Luke 
and  the  Itineraries  demonstrate,  stood  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  same  mountains,  on  the  direct  road 
from  Thessalonica  to  Amphipolis,  by  the  pass  of 
Arethusa^  In  fact,  the  ruins  of  this  ApoUoma 
are  still  to  be  seen  exactly  in  that  line  to  the 
south  of  Pazariidhi,  at  a  place  preserving  the 
ancient  name  in  a  corrupted  form,  and  nearly  at 
the  proportionate  distance  between  Thessalonica 
and    Amphipolis   indicated    by    the   Itineraries  V 


'  Act.  Apost.  c.  17.  V.  1. 

Thessalonica —  Melissurgin 
M.  p.  20  Apollonia,  m.  p.  17 
Amphipoli  M.  p.  SO. — ^Anton. 
It.  ed.  Weasel,  p.  320. 

Thessalonica — Apollonia  m, 
p.  36  Amphipoli  m.  p.  32. — 
Anton.  It.  p.  330. 

Thessalonica  20  (m.p.)  Me- 
lissurgi  18.  Apollonia  SO. 
Amphipoli.  —  Tab.  Peuting. 
Segm.  5. 

Civitas  Amphipolim  —  Mu- 
tatio  Pennana  m.  10.  Mutatio 
Peripidis  (Arethusa)  m.  10. 
Mansio  Apollonia  m.  1 1  •  Mu- 
tatio Heracleustibus  m.  11. 
Mutatio  Duodea  m.  14.  Civi- 
tas Thessalonica  m.  13. — Itin. 
Hierosol.  p.  605. 

'  Besides  the  Apolloniae  of 
Chalcis  and  Mygdonia,  and  a 


third  in  the  peninsula  of  Acta, 
which  I  have  before  noticed,  it 
appears  from  Pomponius  Mela 
and  the  epitomizer  of  Stiabo^ 
that  there  was  a  fourth  at  so 
great  distance.  It  was  not  to 
near,  however,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  those  two  wri- 
ters, for  the  better  authority  of 
Livy  (1.  38,  c.  41)  manifestly 
shows  that  they  have  inooirect- 
ly  described  it  as  having  been 
situated  westward  of  the  Nestus, 
and  that  it  was  between  Maronea 
and  Abdera,  or  not  less  than  20 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  that 
river.  Nor  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Latin  historian  on  this  question 
without  support,  for  Stephanas 
evidently  alludes  to  the  same 
Apollonia,  when  referring  to  its 
mention  by  Demosthenes  he  de- 
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The  distance  of  the  Chalcidic  ApoUonia  from 
Olynthus,  stated  by  Xenophon,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  being  in  the  direction  of  Acan- 
thus, which  his  narrative  also  indicates,  combine 
to  place  it  at  or  near  Pollghero,  which,  like  Apol- 
Ionia  of  old,  is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  C/udci- 
dice.  Spartolus  would  seem  from  the  transactions 
related  by  Thucydides  not  to  have  been  so  far  from 
Olynthus  as  ApoUonia  was,  which  is  somewhat 
confirmed  by  Isaeus,  who  describes  it  as  Spartolus 
of  the  Olysia ',  or  territory  of  Olynthus.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  ApoUonians 
of  Chalcidice  and  of  the  Acanthii,  that  the  Lace- 
deamonians  sent  an  army  against  Olynthus,  which, 
after  losing  two  of  its  commanders,  succeeded  in 
the  fourth  campaign,  b.c.  379,  in  reducing  the  city 
to  submission  *. 

When  Olynthus  became  a  part  of  Chalcidice,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  its  maritime  situation  should 
have  caused  it  gradually  to  eclipse  the  ancient 
capital.  It  was  particularly  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  that  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  Greece,  made  successful  war  with  Macedonia, 
took  Pella  from  Amyntas ',  and  was  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  league  which  it  headed,  that  when 


scribes  it  as  the  **  ApoUonia  of 
the  lonians  of  Thrace,"  (jElKotrrii 
ievriprij  tQv  IttX  Qp^KriQ  *lu»yti>yf 
Hv  /^flfwaSiyric  ^prialy.  —  Ste- 
phan.  in  'AxoXXcai'/a.)  The 
lonians  of  Thrace  were  so  cal- 
led because  Abdera  was  a  colo- 
ny of  Clazomense  and  Tens, 
and  Maronea  a  colony  of  Chius, 


(Herodot.  1.  1,  e.  168.  Scymn* 
ch.  V.  665,  675). 

'  Issei  orat.  ubi  supra. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  8. 

"OXvydoQ, — Xen.  Hellen.  1.  5, 
c.  2. 

OXvi^oc    x<iXcc  fivpiaySpOQ, 
— Diodor.  excerpt.  Ex.  1,  32. 
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reduced  by  Philip,  it  was  followed  in  its  submis- 
sion by  thirty-two  other  towns  ^ 

Nor  can  there  be  any  diflSculty  in  conceiving,  that 
when  Chalcidice  had  been  between  three  and  four 
centuries  subject  to  Rome,  the  received  chorography 
of  the  country  should  have  been  different  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  its  freedom.  Pto- 
lemy appears  to  have  divided  the  whole  peninsula 
into  two  parts,  Chalcidice  and  Paralia ;  for  thus  I 
read  the  word  which  in  all  the  printed  copies  of  his 
works  is  Paraxia  *.  Paralia  contained  all  the  mari- 
time country  between  the  bay  of  Thessalonica  and 
Derrhis  the  Cape  of  Sithonia :  thus  the  western 
coast  of  Sithonia  was  at  that  time  included  in  Pa- 
ralia, and  the  eastern  in  Chalcidice,  together  with 
Acanthus,  the  entire  peninsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
maritime  country  adjacent  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf, 
as  far  north  as  Bromiscus,  with  the  exception  of 
Stageira. 

Livy  mentions  an  Antigoneia  of  Crusis  between 
^neia  and  Pallene ' :  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
towns  of  that  coast  noticed  by  Herodotus,  which 
had  been  repaired  by  one  of  the  Antigoni.  By 
Ptolemy  it  is  sumamed  Psaphara,  probably  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  by  this  adjunct  from  ano- 
ther Macedonian  Antigoneia  on  the  road  from  the 
Stena  of  the  Axius  to  Stobi.  As  Chaetse  and 
Moryllus   are   placed  by  Ptolemy  together  with 

^  Demosth.  Philip.  3. — Mr.  Apollo,   and  the  word  XAA* 

Millingen  has  lately  engraved  XIAEON  his  lyre. 

a  coin  of  the  Chalcidences  of  '  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 

Thrace,   on  which  the  letters  '  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  10. 
0AYN8  surround  the  head  of 
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Antigoneia  Psaphara  in  Paralia,  and  their  names 
do  not  occur  in  the  periplus  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
they  were  places  perhaps  in  the  bay  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  between  the  city  and  Cape  JEjieiumy  or 
Karaburnu.  Ptolemy  has  not  noticed  either  this 
cape  or  the  city  ^neia. 

On  the  road  from  Thessalonica  to  Apollonia  of 
Mygdonia,  a  Melissurgi  occurs  in  two  of  the  Itine- 
raries :  this  place  still  preserves  its  ancient  name 
in  the  usual  Romaic  form  of  Melissurgus,  and  is 
inhabited  by  honey^makers,  as  the  word  implies. 
It  was  20  or  21  m.  p.  from  Thessalonica.  The 
third,  or  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  different  line  from  Apollonia  to  Thessalo- 
nica, leaving  probably  the  summit  of  Khortiatzi  to 
the  right,  whereas  the  two  others  seem  to  have 
passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  it.  But  both  roads 
evidently  crossed  that  mountain,  the  Romans  hav- 
ing seldom  allowed  such  an  obstacle  to  divert  them 
from  their  direction.  The  modem  barbarians,  on 
the  contrary,  have  found  a  circuit  by  the  pass  of 
Khaivat,  which  avoids  the  ridge  entirely,  more 
convenient  for  the  caravan  route  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  change,  they 
follow  the  northern  shore  of  the  lakes,  instead  of 
the  heights  on  the  southern  side  of  them,  which 
was  the  direction  of  the  ancient  road.  These 
routes  reunite  in  the  pass  of  Arethusaj  now  called 
that  of  Besikia,  and  by  the  Turks  the  Rumili  Bog- 
hazi,  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  defiles  on 
this  great  line  of  communication. 

In  the  list  of  Greek  bishoprics  as  arranged  by  the 
emperor  Leo  the  philosopher,  Lete,  conjointly  with 
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R^ndina,  was  the  see  of  a  bishop  subordinate  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  and  styled  o  A^nic 
Koi  *PEvriviic*  Rendina  having  been  at  or  near  the 
pass  of  Besikia,  it  would  seem  that  Lete  was  not 
far  from  thence,  which  agrees  with  the  intima- 
tions derived  from  the  ancients  as  to  the  position 
of  Lete,  the  lake  of  Besikia  having  been  in  Myg- 
donia^j  and  Lete  being  named  by  Ptolemy  next 
to  Apollonia  of  Mygdonia  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  Lete  in  the 
Myffdonian  valley,  if  Stephanus  is  right  in  assert- 
ing the  existence,  of  a  town  Bolbe,  since  in  that 
case  this  valley  seems  sufficiently  occupied  by 
BoUbej  ApoUoma^  and  Anthemus.  Possibly  Mav- 
rovo  may  be  the  site  of  Lete^  or  Sokho,  if  we  place 
Ossa  at  Lakhana. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Pseonia,  a 
geographical  denomination,  which  prior  to  the 
Argolic  colonization  of  Elmathia,  appears  to  have 
comprehended  the  entire  country  afterwards  called 
Macedonia,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  was  considered  a  part  of  Thrace.  As 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  increased,  Pseonia  was 
curtailed  of  its  dimensions  on  every  side,  though 
the  name  still  continued  to  be  applied  in  a  general 
sense  to  the  great  belt  of  interior  country  which 
covered  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia  to  the  N. 
and  N.  £.,  and  a  portion  of  which  was  a  monarchy 
nominally  independent  of  Macedonia  until  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  banks  of  the  Axius  seem  to  have  been  the 

1  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  58.  '  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  IS. 
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centre  of  the  Paeonian  power,  from  the  time  when 
Pyrsechmes  and  AsteropsBus  led  the  Paeonians  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam  ^  down  to  the  latest  exist- 
ence of  the  monarchy.  When  the  Temenidse  had 
acquired  Emathia,  Almopia,  Crestonia,  and  Myg- 
donia,  the  kings  of  Pteonia  still  continued  to  rule 
over  the  country  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Axius, 
until  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  twice  reduced  them 
to  terms,  and  they  were  at  length  subdued  by 
Alexander ',  after  which  they  were  probably  sub- 
missive to  the  Macedonian  sovereigns'.  The 
coins  of  Audoleon,  who  reigned  at  that  time,  and 
who  adopted  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
common  types  of  that  prince  and  his  successors  ^, 
prove  the  civilization  of  Paeonia  under  its  kings. 
Diodoms  informs  us  that  Cassander  assisted  An- 
doleon  against  the  Autariatss,  an  lUyrian  people, 
and  that  having  conquered  them,  he  transported 
20,000  men,  women,  and  children,  to  Mount  Or* 
belus^,  whence  we  may  infer  that  regal  Paeonia 
lay  between  the  Autariataa  and  Mount  Orbelus. 


*  II.  B.  V.  848,  *.  V.  154. 
—V.  ct  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  99. 

*  IModor.  1.  19,  c.  2.  4.  22 ; 
1. 17,  c.  8. 

'  An  ioscnbed  marble  re* 
cently  diaooTered  in  the  acro- 
polis of  Athena  records  an  in- 
terchange of  good  offices  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Au- 
doleon  in  the  archonship  of 
Diotimus,  b.c.  354,  or  a  few 
years  after  the  succession  of 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  and 

12 


Audoleon,  to  their  respective 
thrones,  and  two  years  after 
Philip  is  stated  by  Diodoms 
to  have  reduced  the  king  of 
Paeonia  to  submission.  If  this 
Audoleon  was  the  same  as  the 
cotemporary  of  Cassander,  he 
reigned  at  least  fifty  yean. 

*  The  head  of  Alexander  in 
the  character  of  young  Hercu- 
les, and  on  the  obverse,  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  Aetophorus. 

*  Diodor.  1.  20,  c.  19. 
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From  a  comparison  of  Appian  and  Strabo,  as  well 
as  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  which  I  before  adverted  \  it  is  evident 
that  the  Autariatas  bordered  to  the  eastward  upon 
the  Agrianes  and  Bessi,  to  the  south  upon  the 
Maedi  and  Dardani,  and  in  the  other  directions  on 
the  Ardisei  and  Scordisci.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  is  consistent  with  history  and  the  general 
chorography  of  the  countries  to  the  northward  of 
Macedonia,  to  conclude  that  regal  Peeonia  com- 
prehended all  the  central  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  more  extended  Peeonia,  and  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above,  the  straits  of  the  Aonus,  occupying  all 
the  countries  on  the  upper  branches  of  that  river, 
with  the  exception  of  those  districts  towards  the 
sources  of  the  JSrigaUj  which  had  been  united  with 
Upper  Macedonia.  Bylazora,  although  described 
by  Polybius  as  the  chief  city  of  Pseonia,  was  not 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  inconvenience  of  its  proximity  to  the  Dardani. 
The  royal  residence,  as  we  learn  from  Polyeenus, 
was  situated  on  the  river  Astycus ',  evidently  the 


y  Appian.  Illyr.  c.  2,  et  seq. 
— Strabo,  p.  315.— See  p.  823 
of  this  volume. 

'  Ariston,  who  was  probably 
son  of  Audoleon,  after  having 
disdngoished  himself  in  the 
command  of  the  Pseones  under 
Alexander  in  Asia,  (Arrian.  1. 
2,  c.  9 ;  1.  3,  c.  12.  O.  Curt. 
1.  4,  c.  9.  Plutarch,  in  Alex.) 
was  conducted  into  Pasonia  by 
Lysimachus,  who  pretended  to 


establish  him  in  his  kingdom, 
but  intended  to  seize  it  for  hhn- 
self.  Ariston  fled  to  the  ^apiuic 
(Serdica?)  on  discovering  the 
treachery  of  Lysimachus,  who 
while  Ariston  was  bathing  in 
the  Astycus,  previously  to  the 
royal  feast,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  suddenly  anned 
his  followers,  and  thus,  adds 
PolysenuSy  obtained  possession 
of  Pseonia.— Polyaen.  1. 4,  c.  12* 
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Vravnitza,  or  river  of  Istib,  which,  next  to  the 
JErtgouj  is  the  greatest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Axius, 

Of  the  tribes  on  the  Thracian  frontier  of  Paeonia 
which  were  subject  to  Macedonia,  as  early  at 
least  as  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
I  have  already  shown  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Odomauti  occupied  the  whole  of  Mount  Orbe- 
lu8  from  above  the  Stena  of  the  Strynwn  near  the 
modem  Demirissar  to  Zikhna  inclusive,  where 
they  confined  on  Mount  Parigceum.  Thus  their 
north-western  portion  lay  to  the  right  of  Sitalces  as 
he  crossed  Mount  Cercine  :  and  their  general  situ- 
ation accords  with  the  description  of  Thucydides, 
according  to  whom  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Strymon 
to  the  north  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Lowey  Strymon,  where  alone  the  river  has  such  an 
easterly  course  as  can  justify  the  historian's  expres- 
sion. It  is  observable,  that  the  Pansei,  whom  Thu- 
cydides couples  with  the  Odomanti,  are  stated  by 
Stephanus  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Edones^. 
These  authorities  agree,  therefore,  in  confirming 
the  situation  of  the  Odomanti  just  indicated. 

Between  Meleniko  and  Petrltzi,  above  Demiris- 
sar and  the  Strymonic  straits,  the  main  branch  of 
the  Struma,  or  StrymoTiy  is  joined  by  a  large  tri- 
butary named  Strumitza,  upon  which  stands  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  situated  a  day  s  journey  beyond 
Petritzi,  in  the  road  from  Serres  to  Velesa.     Stru- 

'  Thucyd.  1.2,  c.  101 ;  1.  5,  *  Stephan.  in  Wavaioi, 

c.  6. 
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mitza  I  am  disposed  to  identify  with  the  ancient 
Astrceum,  to  which  Philip  sent  his  son  Demetrius, 
when  he  gave  directions  for  his  death  to  Didas, 
governor  of  Peeonia  \  though  it  was  not  there  that 
Didas  executed  his  orders,  but  at  Heracleia  (Sin- 
tica)  having  invited  Demetrius  thither  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  festival  during  which  poison  was  admi- 
nistered to  the  prince.  Didas,  in  return  for  his 
services,  was  favoured  by  Perseus  when  he  came 
to  the  throne;  and  hence  we  find  Didas,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Persic  war,  commanding  a  body 
of  3000  men,  who  consisted  of  Pseones,  Parorsei, 
Parstrymonii,  and  Agnanes*.  The  Paoonian  mo- 
narchy was  then  extinct,  and  its  territory,  with 
the  exception  probably  of  a  part  occupied  by 
the  Dardani,  had  been  united  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom ;  from  which  fact,  and  the  names  of  the 
people  who  were  governed  by  Didas,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  Peeonian  province,  at  that  period  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  comprehended  the  val- 
leys of  the  Upper  Strymon  and  Upper  Axius,  with 
the  intermediate  mountains,  and  including  the 
country  of  the  Agrianes^  who  dwelt  near  the  sources 
of  the  Strymon '.  AstrsBum  seems  to  have  been  a 
central  position  in  this  country,  and  the  provincial 
seat  of  government.  The  site  of  Strumitza  was  well 
adapted  to  be  the  chief  fortress  of  such  hardy  tribes: 
its  strength  is  particularly  attested  by  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  when  he  was  sent  in  a.  d.  1326  to  Skopia 

*  Liv.  1.  40,  c.  24.  »   Strabon.    (Bpit,    1.    7) 

»  Liv.  1.42,  c.  61.  p.  381. 
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on  a  mission  to  the  Krai  of  Servia  from  the  Em- 
peror Andronicus  the  elder :  he  relates,  that  after 
having  travelled  half  a  night  and  one  day  from  a 
ferry  of  the  Strymon,  he  arrived  at  Strumitza,  a 
fortress  so  lofty  that  the  men  on  the  walls  looked 
from  the  plain  like  birds  ^ 

Ptolemy,  in  assigning  to  the  ^strsei  Doberus  as 
well  as  ^straeum,  shows  those  two  places  to  have 
been  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another;  which 
is  true,  on  the  supposition  that  Mstrcsum  or  As* 
trcBum^  was  at  Strumitza,  and  Doberua  near  Dog- 
hiran'.  Strymon,  Struma,  Astreeus,  and  Stru- 
mitza,   seem  to  be  all  dialectic  modifications  of 


'  Nioephor.  Greg.  1.  8,  c. 
14.  Gregoras  had  been  pre- 
ceptor of  the  children  of  Meto- 
chita,  for  which  reason  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  for  a 
mission,  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  was  to  persuade  the 
widow  of  John  Palsologas, 
who  was  the  Krai's  mother-  in- 
law and  the  daughter  of  Meto- 
chita,  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople. Ghregoras  was  accom- 
panied by  one  of  ihe  lady's 
brothers.  Of  his  journey  as 
far  as  the  Strymon  he  relates 
only  that  the  country  was  at 
tiiat  moment  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  expected  inva- 
sion of  ScTthians.  And  it 
seems  in  general  to  have  been 
nearly  in  its  present  state.  At 
the  Strymon,  for  instance,  he 

Hh 


found  only  a  single  ferry-boat, 
which  required  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  to  carry  over  his 
150  beasts  of  burthen.  His 
place  of  crossing  was  probably 
near  Demirissar,  for  had  it 
been  lower  he  could  not  have 
reached  Str6mitea  at  the  end 
of  the  next  day.  The  timidity 
and  inexperience  of  the  peda- 
gogue magnified  the  alarms 
and  difficulties  which  he  met 
with  in  prosecuting  his  journey 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  through  the  forest  beyond 
the  Strymon,  and  which  afford- 
ed him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  learning  by  com- 
paring the  darkness  to  the 
caverns  of  Tsenarus  and  Tro- 
phonius. 

'    Stephanus    in    'AoTpn/r 
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some  original  word  of  Macedonia,  meaning  river. 
The  name  AstnBuSj  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
'was  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Haliacmon, 
and  Vistritza  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
corruption,  or  modern  Bulgaric  form  of  Astr<eus. 
The  town  of  Strumitza,  therefore,  as  well  as  its 
predecessor  Astraeum,  I  conceive  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  river  on  which  it  stood,  as  being 
the  position  of  greatest  importance  upon  that 
great  branch  of  the  Strymorij  and  the  natural 
capital  of  its  valley.  The  name  implies  the  lesser 
Stryman. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  Paeonia,  the  prin- 
cipal place  under  the  Romans,  as  I  before  hinted, 
was  Stobi.  From  this  point  four  roads  are  drawn 
in  the  Tabular  Itinerary  *  One  proceeded  north- 
west to  Scupi,  and  from  thence  north  to  Naissus, 
a  position  on  the  great  south-eastern  route  from 
Viminacium  on  the  Danube  to  Byzantium, — the 
second  north-eastward  to  Serdica  100  m.  p.  south- 
east of  Naissus,  on  the  same  route  *, — the  third 


evidently  intended    the   same  verse  of   the   Alexandrias  of 

Macedonian    town    mentioned  Adrianus  which  couples  it  with 

by  Livy ;  for  he  cites  part  of  a  Dobera — 

07  S  ix^^  ^Atnpalav  re  ^6(iripav  t£     •    '. 

Stephanus,   it  is    true,   de->  sular,  as  well  as  the  second,  or 

scribes    Dobera    as    a  x<$Xic  Ducal   Macedonia,  were  only 

'IXXvpiac  ;     but      this      may  subdivisions  of  the  ivapxiaf  or 

be  explained  from  Hierodes,  province  of  Illyiicum. 

a  writer  of  the  same  age  as  ^  Tab.  Peutinger,  Segm.  &• 

Stephanus,    from    whom    we  '  Ant.    It.    p.     134.  *  It 

leam  that  the  first,  or  Con-  Hierosol.  p.  566. 
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south-eastward  to  Thessalonica,  and  the  fourth 
south-westward  to  Heracleia ;  the  -  last  forming  a 
communication  with  that  central  point  on  the  Via 
Egnatia,  or  great  Roman  road  from  Apoltonia  to 
Thessalonica,  leading  through  Stobi  from  all  the 
places  on  the  three  former  routes. 

In  the  valleys  which  are  watered  by  the  conflu- 
ents of  the  Upper  AtciuSy  and  which  were  traversed 
by  the  two  roads  branching  northward  from  Stobiy 
there  are  three  considerable  towns,  of  which  the, 
modem  names  sufficiently  resemble  the  ancient,  to 
lead  at  once  to  a  presumption  of  identity.  These 
are  Skopia,  Velesa,  and  Istip.  In  regard  to  the 
first  there  can  be  no  question,  as  the  name  which 
in  Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  is  Sicoviroc,  is  still  found 
in  the  same  form  in  the  history  of  Nicephorus. 
Bryennius  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, though  Skopia,  the  present  Greek  form,  is 
used  by  Anna  Comnena  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
at  a  later  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  has  ex- 
actly described  Skopia  as  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Axius,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  called 
BapSaptov  ^  It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the 
number  of  m.  p.  between  this  place  and  Stobi  is 
much  greater  in  the  Table  than  the  real  distance, 
from  Skopia  to  the  supposed  site  of  Stobi ;  but  as 
the  Table  often  fails  in  the  accuracy  of  its  num- 
bers, particularly  in  excess ;  and  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  Scupi,  we  are  fully  authorized  in 
this  instance  in  preferring  to  that  authority  the 

*  Niceplior.  Greg.  1.  8,  c.  14, 1.  3,  c.  2, 
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evidence  derived  from  the  agreement  of  the  sap- 
posed  site  of  Stobi  with  all  the  other  requisites 
derived  from  ancient  testimony. 

The  identity  of  Velesa,  or  Veles86  *,  with  Byla- 
zoray  besides  the  similarity  of  sound  in  modem  Ghreek 
pronunciation,  is  supported  by  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  history.  Advantageously  placed  on  the 
Upper  Axius,  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  country 
watered  by  that  river  and  its  branches,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountains  which  here  separated  Paeonia 
from  lUyria,  Bylazora  was  well  qualified  by  situa- 
tion to  become  "the  greatest  city  of  PsBonia," 
while  the  situation  of  Velesa  exactly  illustrates  the 
further  remark  of  Polybius,  that  Bylazora  was  near 
the  passes  leading  from  the  Dardanice  into  Mace- 
donia ' ;  that  is  to  say,  through  Ps^nia,  for  which 
reason  it  was  taken  and  fortified  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Dardani,  pre- 
viously to  his  descent  into  Greece  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Social  War.  As  the  Pseonian  power  was 
then  extinct,  it  was  probably  from  the  Dardani 
that  Philip  took  the  city,  and  it  may  have  been 
upon  the  ground  of  their  temporary  possession  of 
the  western  part  of  Pseonia  that  the  Dardani,  on 
the  division  of  Macedonia  into  four  regions  at  the 
Roman  conquest,  claimed  Peeonia  of  the  Senate 
of  Rome,  as  having  formerly  belonged  to  them'. 


'  BeXcffa,  BcXccro'i^c.  /3oXac  tuq  awo  r^c  Aap^Kudfc 

•  BvXa^wpa,  fieyltrrriv  oZaav  cic  MoiccdoWai^. — Polyb.  1.  5, 

w6\iy  r^c   Uaitaptas   Kal   \lay  c.  97* 
dncmpwt  KUfxiyriP  irpot  roj  €iV-  *  Liv.  1.  45,  c.  39. 
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It  may  be  thought,  perhape,  an  objection  to  this 
position  of  Bylazora,  that  the  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Tabular  Itinerary  on  the  road  from  Stobi  to 
Scupiy  although  Velesa  lies  exactly  in  that  line : 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  does  occur  under 
the  very  corrupted  form  of  Anausara. 
.  Bylazora  is  again  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
that  eventful  year,  b.c.  168,  when  Perseus,  not 
long  before  the  battle  of  Pydna,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  mercenary  services  of  20,000  Gauls, 
who  in  the  expectation  of  being  employed  by  him, 
had  advanced  in  equal  numbers  of  horse  and  foot 
as  far  as  Desudaba  in  Meedica.  Perseus  with  the 
view  of  drawing  them  into  Macedonia,  moved  with 
half  his  army  from  the  nvei*  Enipeus  in  Pieria  to 
Almana  on  the  Axiup,  which  was  75  miles  distant 
from  Desudaba.  Having  ordered  supplies  to  be 
in  readiness  on  the  intended  route  of  the  Gauls, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  Desudaba,  requiring  the 
Gallic  army  to  advance  to  Bylazora,  and  inviting 
their  chiefs  to  visit  him  at  Almana,  where  he  gave 
them  to  understand  by  the  messenger  that  he  had 
prepared  some  rich  presents  for  them,  by  these 
means  hoping  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  Gauls 
without  farther  expence.  But  they  were  not  a 
people  to  be  so  duped  :  they  refused  to  move 
beyond  Desudaba  until  they  should  receive  the 
stipulated  present  of  ten  pieces  of  gold  for  each 
horseman,  five  for  each  foot  soldier,  and  1000  for 
each  chief,  and  such  an  advance  of  treasure  being 
more  than  the  avaricious  monarch  could  consent 
to  advance,   the  Gauls  returned  to  the  Danube, 
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ravaging  the  parts  of  Thrace  through  which  they 
passed  K 

As  Perseus  had  left  a  most  formidable  enemy 
in  Perrhasbia  and  Pieria  on  this  occasion,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  he  advanced  farther  up  the  Azius 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Almana,  there* 
fore,  was  probably  below  the  straits  of  Demirkapi, 
between  the  Stena  and  Idomene^  and  Desudaba 
having  been  75  m.p.  distant  from  thence,  on  the 
direct  route  to  the  Danube  by  the  valley  of  the 
Margus^  will  fall  at  or  near  Kumanovo,  on  one  of 
the  confluents  of  the  Upper  Axius.  This  indeed 
is  nearly  the  greatest  southern  extent  that  can  be 
given  to  Meedica  towards  Pseonia  and  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  Desudaba^  Bylazora  and  Almcmay 
as  just  indicated,  will  then  perfectly  agree  with 
the  circumstances  stated  by  the  historian,  and 
the  more  so  as  Perseus  had  undertaken  to  fur- 
nish the  Gauls  with  provisions,  and  as  Bylazora, 
the  intermediate  station,  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Pffionia.  Msedica  thus  placed 
accords  also  with  the  remark  of  Strabo,  that 
the  Meedi  bordered  eastward  on  the  Thunats  of 
Dardania',  for  the  Datdam  extended  to  Skopia, 


*  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  27.  If  tihe 
aurtx  here  mentioned  were  the 
regale  numinna  PhiUpjn^  one 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  hesi- 
tation of  Perseus,  for  the 
amount  of  this  marching  mo- 
ney alone,  would  have  been 
almost  equal  in  weight,  with- 
out   considering    the    relative 


value,  to  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  sovereigns.  But  Livy 
thought  that  the  fate  of  Perseus 
depended  upon  it,  and  that  if 
the  Gbtuls  had  marched  into 
Thessaly,  there  would  have 
been  no  escape  for  the  Romans. 
'  Strabo,  p.  316. 
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and  the  TkaiuiUB  therefore  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Dardani^  possessing  the 
modem  Katzaniki.  If  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Mcedi  was  near  Kumanovo  that  people  must 
have  possessed  the  sources  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Morava,  or  Margus^  and  its  upper  valleys, 
in  one  of  which  Vrania,  or  Ivorina,  has  very  much 
the  sound  of  Jamphorinay  the  capital  of  the  Mmdi, 
which  was  taken  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
the  year  b.  c.  211.  On  this  occasion  the  king, 
whose  design  it  was  by  previous  intimidation  to 
keep  his  troublesome  neighbours  quiet,  while  he 
should  be  employed  in  Greece  against  the  w£to- 
lians,  had  first  assaulted  Oricus  and  ApoUonia, 
from  whence  he  marched  into  Pelagonia,  took  a 
city  of  the  Dardani\  which  had  facilitated  the 
entrance  of  that  people  into  Macedonia  on  the 
side  of  Pelagonia,  and  then  passed  through  Pela- 
gonia, Lyncus,  and  Bottiaea,  into  Thessaly '.  The 
situation  of  the  Msedi  is  farther  illustrated  by  the 
fruitless  excursion  of  the  same  king  of  Macedonia 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hasmus  in  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  beholding  from  thence  at  once  the 
Adriatic  and  Black  Sea,  the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
He  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  seven 
days  from  Stobi,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Maedi ;  after  a  laborious  ascent  of  three  days,  and  a 

'  The  name  of  this  city  may  scribers.  It  stood  probably 
perhaps  have  been  mentioned  to  the  northward  of  Stobi  or 
by  Polybius,  from  whom  Livy  Stymbara,  a  country  yet  un- 
borrowed his  narrative,  and  explored  by  modem  travellers, 
may  have  been  lost  either  by  '  Liv.  1.  26,  c.  25, 
the  Latin  historian  or  his  tran- 
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descent  on  his  return  of  two,  he  rejoined  his  camp 
in  Maedica ' ;  thence  made  an  incursion  into  the 
country  of  the  Dentheletse  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
vision, re-entered  that  of  the  Msedi,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  momentary  submission  of  a  place  named 
Petra,  and  from  thence  returned  into  Macedonia. 
It  seems  evident  from  the  number  of  days'  march, 
that  the  mountain  visited  by  Philip,  and  named 
Hsemus  by  the  historian,  could  have  been  no  other 
than  that  which  by  two  of  the  best  authorities  is 
denominated  Scomius,  or  Scombrus',  being  that 
cluster  of  great  summits  between  Ghiustendil  and 
Sofia,  which  sends  tributaries  to  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  northern  part  of  European  Turkey ;  for 
this,  in  fact  is  the  most  central  point  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Euxine,  the 
iElgeean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Danube.  The  Den- 
theletse  would  seem  from  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  to  have  bordered  on  the 
Msedi  towards  the  south-east.  Hsemus  itself  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Bessi ',  who  from  their 
fastnesses  defied  the  power  of  Rome  until  the  reign 
of  Augustus^,  and  according  to  Pliny  extended 
as  far  to  the  southward  and  eastward  as  the 
Nestus '. 

^  Philip  and  bis  companions  ria  montesque  et  amnes  ex  uno 

told  a  traveller's  tale  on  their  loco  conspici  potuerint. 
return,  but  it  did  not  impose  '  Thucjd.    1.  2,     c.  96. — 

upon  Livy,  who  remarks,  fbl-  Aiistot.  Meteor.  1.  1,  c,  13. 
lowing  perhaps  Poly bius:  "Ni-         *  Strabo,  p.  318. 
hil  Yulgatae  opinionis  digress!         ^  Dion.  Cass.  1.  54,  c.  34.^ 

inde  detraxerunt :  magis,  credo»  Flor.  1.  4,  c.  12. 
nevanitasitinerisludibrioesset,  *  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4»  c.  II. 

quam  quod  di versa  inter  se  ma- 
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Astibon,  the  third  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Peeonia,  the  names  of  which  still  subsist  in  a 
corrupted  form,  was  on  the  road  from  Stobi  to 
Serdica.  It  is  now  by  the  Turks  called  Istib, 
and  stands  exactly  on  that  line,  at  a  distance 
from  each  of  those  ancient  sites  which,  as  well  as 
our  present  imperfect  geographical  materials  ad- 
mit of  judging,  sufficiently  corresponds  with  the 
numbers  in  the  Table.  It  occupies  probably  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Paeonia,  which 
appears  from  Polyienus  to  have  been  situated  on  a 
river  named  Astycus  ^  The  modem  Djustendil  or 
Ghiustendll  equally  accords  with  the  Pautalia  of 
the  Table,  and  the  situation  of  Ghiustendll  at  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon  is  remarkably  in  accord- 
ance with  the  figure  of  a  river  god,  accompanied 
by  the  legend  Srpv/uaiv  on  some  of  the  autonomous 
coins  of  Pautalia,  as  well  as  with  the  letters 
ENIIAIQ,  which  on  other  coins  show  that  the 
Pautaliotae  considered  themselves  to  be  Peeonians, 
like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  that 
river.  On  another  coin  of  Pautalia  the  produc- 
tions of  its  territory  are  alluded  to,  namely,  gold, 
silver,  wine,  and  com',  which  accords  with  Ghius- 
tendll.    In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  people  both 

'  So  incorrect  are  the  gene-  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 

rality  of  the  names  in  the  Table,  while  Astaboras  and  Astasobas, 

that  Astibon  is  liable  to  sns*  names  equally   of   Macedonia 

picion.     If  the  town  and  xiver  formation,  were  attached  to  two 

bore  the  same  name,  as  seems  other  tributaries  of  the  same 

likely,  it  was  perhaps  neither  great  river. 
Astycus  nor  Astibon,  but  As-         '  Eckhel.  num.  vet.  vol.  ii. 

tapus,  for  Astapus  was  applied  p.  38. 
by  the  Macedonian  Greeks  to 

12 
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of  Pautalia  and  the  neighbouring  Serdica  added 
Ulpia  to  the  name  of  their  town,  probably  iu 
consequence  of  some  benefit  received  from  that 
emperor.  This  title  in  the  case  of  Pautalia  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  supposition,  that 
it  was  the  same  place  as  Ulpiana,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian, 
with  the  name  of  Justiniana  Secunda\  and  the 
modern  name  Ghiustendil  lends  an  appearance  of 
confirmation  to  this  hypothesis  by  its  resemblance 
to  Justiniana,  But  there  is  an  insurmountable 
objection  to  this  hypothesis.  Both  Procopius  and 
Hi  erodes  notice  Ulpiana  and  Pautalia  as  distinct 
places,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  Ptolemy  as  well 
as  Hierocles  ascribes  Ulpiana  to  Dardania,  which 
seems  never  to  have  extended  far  to  the  eastward 
of  Scupi^  or  Skopia.  A  further  argument  against 
the  identity  arises  from  a  comparison  of  the  Tabu- 
lar Itinerary  with  a  passage  in  Jomandes,  who 
relates  that  Theodemir  being  at  Naissus,  sent  a 
body  of  troops,  under  his  son  Theodoric,  through 
Castrum  Herculis  to  Ulpiana',  where  Castrum 
Herculis  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Ad  Hercu- 
lem  of  the  Table,  which  was  on  the  road  from 
Naissus  to  Scupij  and  consequently  very  far  to 
the  westward  of  Ghiustendil.  Ulpianaj  or  the 
Second  Justiniana^  therefore,  was  probably  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  branches  of  the 
Morava,  northward  of  Skopia,  but  not  in  the 
route  from  Scupi  to  NaissuSy  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Table. 

^  Procop.    de    ^dif.    1.   4,  ^  Jornandes   de    Reb.   Get 

c.  1 .  c.  56* 
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From  a  place  named  Hammeno,  which  was  in 
that  road,  at  an  uncertain  distance  from  Scupi^ 
but  evidently  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  probably 
not  very  far  from  it,  there  was  a  branch  to  the 
westward  leading  to  Lissus^  now  Lesh,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ihilon.  Of  the  ancient  places  on 
this  route,  Theranda  bears  some  similitude  in 
sound  to  the  modem  Prisrend,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  proportion  of  distances  on  the 
route,  even  without  any  addition  for  the  interval 
between  Scupi  and  Hammeno,  would  place  The- 
randa farther  westward.  As  Ulpiana  does  not 
occur  either  on  this  road  nor  on  that  from  Scupi 
to  NaisstiSy  it  lay  probably  between  them  in  the 
country  to  the  northward  of  Prisrend,  which  is 
watered  by  the  western  branch  of  the  Morava, 
perhaps  at  the  modem  Pristina.  Beyond  Tlte- 
randa  the  route  to  JLissus  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mat  his  y  where  I  should  be 
disposed  to  look  for  GabuleuSy  Creveniay  and  the 
other  names  in  the  route  of  the  Table ;  for  on  the 
more  direct  line  occurred  the  "  solitudes  of  Scor- 
dus,"  which  mountain  being  described  incident- 
ally by  Livy  as  lying  in  the  way  from  Stymbara 
to  Scodra,  and  again  as  giving  rise  to  the  Oriuns 
which  flowed  through  the  lake  Labeatis  to  Sco- 
dra', seems  clearly  to  have  comprehended  the  great 
summits  on  either  side  of  the  DrUorty  where  its 
course  is  from  east  to  west. 

The  important  position  of  Scupi  at  the  deboucM 
from  the  lUyrian  mountains  into  the  plains  of 
Paeonia  and  the  Upper  Axius,  caused  it  in  all 

*  Liv.  1.  48,  c.  20;  1.  44,  c.  31. 
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ages  to  be  the  frontier  town  of  lUyria  towards 
Macedonia.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  ever 
having  been  possessed  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
or  of  Paeonia.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  ascribed 
to  Dardania,  as  well  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  ^  as 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  the  capital  of 
ducal  Dardania'.  The  position  ^^  ad  fines,"  which 
in  the  Tabular  Itinerary  stands  at  35  m.  p.  beyond 
Anausara  (Bylazora)  on  the  road  from  Scupi  to 
Stobi,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Romans 
had  there  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Dardania  and 
Macedonia,  and  consequently  that  they  had  given 
Bylazora  to  Dardania,  thus  yielding  in  part  to 
the  demand  which  the  Dardani  had  made,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Macedonia  after 
the  conquest  by  iEmilius. 

Scupi  was  probably  seldom  under  the  complete 
authority  of  Constantinople.  In  the  reign  of 
MichsBl  PaleBologus  it  was  wrested  from  the  Em- 
peror by  the  Servians,  and  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  KraP.  Here  Nicephorus  Gregoras 
met  the  court  of  the  ap^b^v  rwv  Tpi/SaXXo^v,  as  he 
learnedly  denominates  the  Krai,  whose  successor 
(in  1342)  afforded  protection  and  hospitality 
to  John  Cantacuzenus  when  he  retired  before 
Apocauchus.  By  the  treaty  afterwards  made  be- 
tween Cantacuzenus  and  the  king  of  Servia,  the 
latter  obtained  a  temporary  authority  over  a  great 
part  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans,  as  they  called 
themselves,    giving  up   to   him   Zikhna,    Phene 


'  Ptolem.  1.  8,  c  9.  '  KpaXi^    Bav^Xcio.^Csn- 

'  Hierocl.  p«  655. — ^Weasel.      tacuz.  1.  4,  c.  19. 
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(Serres '),  M eleniko,  Strumitza,  and  Kastoria,  and 
retaining  Servia  (the  town),  Berrhoea,  Edessa*, 
GynsBcocastrum  %  Mygdonia,  and  the  towns  on  the 
Strymon,  as  far  as  the  district  of  Serres  and  the 
mountains  of  Tandessano^.  Tt  may  be  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  in  the  histories  of  Anna 
Comnena,  Gregoras,  and  Cantacuzenus ',  several 
other  existing  names  occur,  as : — on  the  lUyrian 
frontiers,  Dibra  (Aevpn),  Velesso  (BiXcMoc),  Pril- 
lapo  (IlptXXawoc),  Mor^va  (MopajSa),  and  Pristino 
(Jlplartivo^),  which  last  Cantacuzenus  describes  as 
a  small  town  without  walls  (jcwfAti  ar€t)^i(rroc)  : — 
towards  Thessaly,  Servia  (SepjSia),  Kastri  (Kacr- 
Tpiov)  *,  Lykostomi  (Avicoaro/Mov),   and  Platamona 

(TlXarafitov   ttoXiq   napaOaXaodia)  : — tO  the  eastward, 

Rendina  ('Pcvrcva)  and  Dhrama  (Apo/ua),  besides 
Zikhna  (Zi'xva)  and  Meleniko  (MeXcviicoc) ; — and 
near  Edessa  and  Berrhoea,  'Ostrovo  CO<rTpo/3oc), 
Notia  (Norm),  and  Staridhola  (SrapiSoXa),  with 
some  others  which  might  probably  be  found  by 


*  CantacQsenus,  contraiy  to 
all  other  writers,  always  gives 
this  place  the  name  of  ^epal ; 
but  in  fact,  Sins,  Sirrse,  Seme, 
and  Phene,  as  well  as  Beroea, 
seem  to  be  merely  dialectic  va- 
riations of  the  same  name. 

'  Anna  Comnena,  an  older 
author,  uses  the  modem  name 
Yodhenfi. 

*  Tvvaiic6KaoTpoyf     Turc. 
Avrethissar. 

*  ro   opif   Tov   TavTiffffCLVOv 
KaXovfiera  :     apparently     the 


great  mountain  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Serres,  the 
ancient  Orbelus. 

*  See  Anna  Comnena,  1.  5, 
6,  12.  Niceph.  Crregor.  ubi 
sup.  Cantacuz.  1.  1,  3,  4, 
but  particularly  1.  3. 

'  This  is  so  common  a  name, 
that  the  Kastri  alluded  to  can- 
not easily  be  identified.  It 
may  either  have  been  the  Kas- 
tri near  Tumavo,  or  that  to 
the  S.  W.  of  Aghia. 
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a  diligent  search.  Soskos  (Sitfcricoc)  appears  from 
Anna  Comnena  to  have  been  between  the  lake 
of  'Ostrovo  and  Servia  ^ 

I  shall  here  subjoin,  as  containing  a  compen- 
dious view  of  Macedonian  geography,  the  edict 
for  the  division  of  Macedonia  into  four  regions, 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Senate  b.  c. 
167,  the  year  after  the  conquest  *.  It  was  read  at 
Amphipolis  to  the  assembled  Macedonians  by 
L.  ^milius  Paul!  us,  and  then  explained  to  them 
in  Greek  by  Cn.  Octavius  the  praetor : — 

Unam  fore  et  primam  partem  quod  agri  inter 
Strymonem  et  Nestum  amnem  sit :  accessurum 
huic  parti  trans  Nestum  ad  orientem  versum  qua 
Perseus  tenuisset  vicos,  castella,  oppida,  pneter 
^num  et  Maroneam  et  Abdera :  trans  Strymonem 
autem  vergentia  ad  occasum,  Bisalticam  omnem 
cum  Heraclea  quam  Sinticen  adpellant.  Secun- 
dam  fore  regionem,  quam  ab  ortu  Strymo  am- 
plecteretur  amnis  preeter  Sinticen  Heracleam  et 
Bisaltas ;  ab  occasu  qua  Axius  terminaret  fiuvius, 
additis  Paeonibus  qui  prope  Axinm  flumen  ad  re- 
gionem orientis  colerent.  Tertia  pars  facta,  quam 
Axius  ab  oriente,  Peneus  amnis  ab  occasu  cingunt : 
ad  Septentrionem  Bora  mons  objicitur :  adjecta 
huic  parti  regio  Paeonise,  qua  ab  occasu  preeter 
Axium  amnem  porrigitur :  Edessa  quoque  et 
Beroea  eodem  concesserunt.     Quarta  regio  trans 


*  The  Macedonic   termina-         ■  Liv.  1.  45,  c.  29. 
tion  of  Soscus  gives  some  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  it  was  an 
ancient  name. 
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Boram  montem,  una  parte  confinis  lUyrico,  altera 
Epiro.  .Capita,  regionum  ubi  concilia  fierent, 
primee  regionis  AmphipoUm,  secundse  Thessaloni- 
cen,  tertise  Pellam,  quartse  Pelagoniam  fecit.  Eo 
concilia  suae  cujusque  regionis  indici,  pecuniam 
conferri,  ibi  magistratus  creari  jussit  ♦  ♦  *  *. 
Regionibus  quse  adfines  barbaris  essent  (excepta 
enim  tertia  omnes  erant)  permisit  ut  prsesidia 
armata  in  finibus  extremis  haberent. 

By  this  celebrated  decree  the  Macedonians  were 
called  free,  each  city  was  to  govern  itself  by  magis- 
trates annually  chosen,  and  the  Romans  were  to 
receive  half  the  amount  of  tribute  formerly  paid 
to  the  kings,  the  distribution  and  collection  of 
which  was  probably  the  principal  business  of  the 
councils  of  the  four  regions;  for  none  but  the 
people  of  the  extreme  frontiers  towards  the  barba- 
rians were  allowed  to  defend  themselves  by  arms, 
so  that  the  military  power  was  entirely  Roman. 
In  order  to  break  up  more  effectually  the  national 
union,  no  person  was  allowed  to  contract  marriage, 
or  to  purchase  land  or  buildings,  but  within  his  own 
region.  They  were  permitted  to  smelt  copper  and 
iron  on  paying  half  the  tax  which  the  kings  had 
received ;  but  the  Romans  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  working  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  of  felling  naval  timber,  as  well  as  the  importa- 
tion of  salt,  which,  as  the  Third  Region  only  was 
to  have  the  right  of  selling  it  to  the  Dardani,  was 
probably  made  for  the  profit  of  the  conquerors  on 
the  shore  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf*  No  wonder  that 
the  Macedonians  compared  this  division  of  their 
country  and  interruption  of  the  mutual  intercourse 
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between  the  several  parts  of  it  to  the  laceration 
and  disjointing  of  an  animal  body\  or  that  they 
should  have  been  ready  to  join  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  the  revolt  of  Andriscus  ^  The  historian 
then  remarks : — 

Pars  prima  Bisaltas  habet  fortissimos  viros  (trans 
Nestum  amnem  incolunt  et  circa  Strymonem)  et 
multas  frugum  proprietates  et  metalla  et  opportu- 
nitatem  Amphipolis,  quce  objecta  claudit  omnes  ab 
oriente  sole  in  Macedoniam  aditus.  Secunda  pars 
celeberrimas  urbes,  Thessalonicam  et  Cassandriam 
habet ;  ad  hoc  Pallenen  fertilem  et  frugifenun 
terram :  maritimas  quoque  opportunitates  ei  prse- 
bent  portus  ad  Toronen  ac  montem  Atho  {MaesB 
vocant  hunc)  alii  ad  insulam  Euboeam,  alii  ad 
Hellespontum  opportune  versi.  Tertia  regio  no- 
biles  urbes  Edessam  et  Beroeam  et  Pellam  habet 
et  Vettiorum  bellicosam  gentem  :  incolas  quoque 
permultos  Gallos  et  lUyrios  impigros  cultores. 
Quartam  region  em  Eordsei  et  Lyncestse  et  Pela- 
gones  incolunt :  juncta  his  Atintania  et  Stympha- 
lis  et  Elimiotis ;  frigida  hsec  omnis  duraque  cultu 
et  aspera  plaga  est;  cultorum  quoque  ingenia 
terrae  similia  habet ;  ferociores  eos  et  adcolsB  bar- 
bari  faciunt,  nunc  bello  exercentes  nunc  in  pace 
miscentes  ritus  suos. 

After  all  that  has  been  offered  on  the  situation 
of  the  districts  and  places  here  mentioned,  scarcely 
any  explanation  is  necessary  beyond  a  reference 

^  Regionatim  commerciis  in-     tanquam  animalia  in  artus. — 
terruptis,  ita  yideri    lacerata,     Liv.  1.  45,  c.  30. 
•  liv.  Epit.  1.  49. 
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to  the  Map  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Macedonia 
Prima  comprehended  all  the  former  possessions  of 
Perseus  in  Thrace  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nestus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  principal  maritime 
cities  between  that  river  and  the  Chersonese  ;  and 
it  contained  all  the  country  between  the  Nestus 
and  Strymon  probably  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
those  rivers,  together  with  Sintice  and  Bisaltia,  to 
the  right  of  the  Strymon.  Amphipolis,  the  capi- 
tal of  this  region,  is  justly  described  as  the  great 
defence  of  Macedonia  from  the  eastward  ;  and 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  allusion  made  by  the 
historian  to  the  mines  of  Mount  Pangeeum,  which 
Amphipolis  commanded,  in  the  numerous  existing 
silver  coins  of  the  time  of  the  tetrarchy  bearing 
the  head  of  the  Amphipolitan  deity  Diana  Tauro- 
polus^,  with  an  obverse  representing  the  club  of 
Hercules  within  a  garland  of  oak,  and  the  legend 
MaKfBovwv  wpufTfi^ :  these  coins  were  evidently  struck 
at  Amphipolis. 

The  second  Macedonia  comprehended  all  the 
country  between  the  Strymon  and  Axius,  except 
the  Sintice  and  Bisaltia,  and  extended  as  far 
towards  the  sources  of  both  rivers  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  had  reached.  The 
eastern  turn  of  the  Strymon  below  Serres  shows  at 
once  why  the  Sintice  and  Bisaltia  were  excepted 
from  the  countries  between  the  Strymon  and  Axius, 

^  Amphipolim  ....  in  tern-  the  temple  of  Minerva,  alluded 

plum  Dianas  quam  Tauropolon  to  by  Thucydides  as  standing 

Yocant .  .  .  .^Liv.  1. 44,  c.  44.  on  the  acropolis  of  Amphipolis, 

The  types  of  the  coins   of  was  not  the  principal  temple  of 

Amphipolis  often  refer  to  this  the  Amphipolitse. 
deity,  whence  it  would  seem  that 
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and  placed  in  the  first  instead  of  the  second  Mace* 
donia.  The  second  region  was  the  richest  and 
most  populous  of  the  four,  no  part  of  Macedonia 
being  comparable  in  fertility  and  other  advan- 
tages to  Mygdonia,  Chalcidice,  and  the  three  con* 
tiguous  peninsulas,  where  the  historian  especially 
notices  the  productive  Pallene,  and  the  convenient 
havens  of  Torone  and  Athos.  The  name  £neia, 
which  Livy  attaches  to  the  harbour  of  Athos,  is 
not  found  I  believe  in  any  other  author,  nor  is  il 
certain  to  which  of  the  ports  of  Acte  it  applies. 

The  third  region  is  very  clearly  described  as 
bounded  by  the  sea,  by  the  Axius,  and  by  the 
Peneius,  on  three  sides — as  containing  the  cities 
Fella,  Edessa,  and  Berrhcea,  and  as  extending 
northward  to  Mount  Bora,  where  its  limits  were 
such  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces not  in  contact  with  the  Barbarians,  the  nearest 

# 

of  whom  were  the  Dardani.  Hence  Mount  Boraj 
which  is  not  noticed  by  any  other  author,  appears 
to  have  been  the  summit  northward  of  Vodhena, 
now  called  Nitje,  one  of  the  chief  links  in  the 
Olympene  or  eastern  chain,  of  which  the  others  are 
Bermius,  Pierus,  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelium. 
This  great  ridge  terminates  in  a  northerly  direction 
at  the  fork  of  the  Erigon  and  Axitis.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  Third  Region  terminated,  and  thus  Pseo- 
nia  was  interposed  between  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Third  Region  and  the  Illyrians.  The  Pseo- 
nians  to  the  westward  of  the  Axius,  were  an  ex- 
ception to  the  definition  otherwise  given  of  the 
extent  of  the  Third  Region,  as  they  lay  beyond 
Mount  Bora  to  the  N.W. ;  and  hence  the  parti* 
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cular  mention  of  the  Pseonians  in  the  edict,  which 
refers  undoubtedly,  like  History  af;  this  period  in 
general,  not  to  the  original  PsBonia  in  its  fnllest 
extent,  but  to  the  limited  portion  of  it  which  had 
formed  a  monarchy,  until,  about  a  century  before 
the  Roman  conquest,  it  was  incorporated  with  Ma- 
cedonia. The  portion  of  Pseonia  separated  from 
the  rest  of  that  country,  and  attributed  to  the 
Third  Macedonia,  while  the  remainder  of  it  was 
attached  to  the  Second,  was  situated  on  the  lower 
Erigon  around  Stobi,  and  this  city  was  decreed  to 
be  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  salt,  sold  to  the 
Dardani,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  given  to  the 
Third  Macedonia. 

To  the  fourth  division  remained  every  thing  be- 
yond the  district  of  Stobi  to  the  west  and  south- 
west, as  well  as  all  the  country  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  Olympene  range,  as  far  as  lUyria  and  Epirus. 
The  historian  enumerates  the  following  districts  as 
composing  it :  namely,  Pelagonia,  Lyncestis,  Eor- 
deea,  Elimiotis,  and  Atintania,  where  he  has  obvi- 
ously omitted  Orestis,  which  lay  between  Atintania 
and  the  rest  of  Upper  Macedonia.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Fourth  Macedonia  extended  nearly  to 
Ber&t  and  Tepeleni,  and  included  Konitza.  To 
the  southward  its  limits  were  nearly  those  of  the 
modem  districts  of  Grevena  and  Trikkala,  where 
Upper.  Macedonia    confined    upon    Upper   Thes- 

saly  ^ 

The  warlike  nation  of  the  Vettii,  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Pella,  Edessa,  and  Berrhoea,  as  forming 

*  Strabo,  p.  480.  437. 
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part  of  the  third  region,  are  evidently  the  Bottiaei, 
and  this  allusion  to  them,  showing  that  they  were 
still  of  some  importance,  accords  with  the  apparent 
date  of  their  coins.  The  Chalcidic  Bottiatse  had 
probably  been  long  extinct.  Numismatic  evidence, 
therefore,  concurs  with  Polybius  and  Strabo,  in 
showing-  that  the  great  maritime  plains  after  the 
Roman  conquest  were  divided  between  the  Bottiaei 
and  Amphaxii.  The  chief  place  of  the  latter,  as 
we  learn  from  Ptolemy,  was  Thessalonica,  that  of 
the  former  probably  Alorus.  The  strength  of  the 
''  bellicosa  gens"  of  Bottisea  was  derived  from  the 
intersection  of  rivers  and  marshes,  natural  defences 
which  have  maintained  in  the  same  position  some 
unmixed  Greeks  to  the  present  day  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  Bulgarians  and  Turks. 

There  exists  a  silver  tetradrachm  with  the  le- 
gend MajccSovo^v  SevrEpac,  coined  probably  at  Thes- 
salonica, of  which  city  no  money  bearing  its  name 
has  been  found  more  ancient  than  the  Roman 
empire.  The  silver  of  the  mines  of  Nizvoro  may 
have  supplied  the  coinage  of  the  Second  Macedonia. 
No  silver  money  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Mace- 
donia has  been  discovered,  nor  is  it  known  that 
either  of  those  regions  possessed  mines.  The  only 
other  coin  bearing  an  allusion  to  the  tetrarchy, 
besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  is  a  small  one  in 
bronze,  so  rare  that  I  met  with  .only  one.  It  is 
inscribed  M.  rcrapri^C)  and  presents  on  one  side  the 
Dioscuri  on  horseback,  on  the  other  the  head  of 
Minerva.  But  there  is  another  coin  of  the  Fourth 
Macedonia  in  the  Caesarian  Museum,  bearing  a 
head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  obverse  the  common 
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Macedonian  type  of  a  club  within  a  garland  of 
oak,  with  the  legend  MaiccSoviav  rcrapriic.  We  are 
to  infer  from  Livy  that  these  were  struck  at  Pe- 
lagonia. 

The  rarity  of  all  the  money  of  the  Macedonian 
tetrarchy,  except  that  which  was  coined  at  Am- 
phipolis,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  shortness  of  its 
duration.  Only  18  years  after  the  edict  of  Am- 
phipolis,  Andriscus,  calling  himself  Philip,  son  of 
Perseus,  reconquered  all  Macedonia  ^  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  in  the  following  year,  by  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus,  after  which  the  Macedonians 
were  made  tributary^,  and  the  country  was  pro- 
bably governed  by  a  prsetor,  like  Achaia  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  which  occurred  two  years 
afterwards,  b.  c.  146.  From  that  time  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  the  Romans  had  the  troublesome 
duty  of  defending  Macedonia  against  the  people 
of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  and  during  that  time  they 
established  colonies  at  Philippi,  Pella,  Stobi,  and 
Dium. 

'  Totam    Macedoniam    aut         '  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.     p. 
voluntate  incolentium  aut  armis      1 78. 
occupavit. — Idv.  Epit.  1.  49. 
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EPIRUB,    AGARNANIA,    ^TOLIA. 

Prevyza — Aios  Petros,  Anaciorium — ^Vonitza — Ruga — ^Nisi — 
Balimbey — Lutraki — KatUDa  —  Hellenic  city — Makhala — 
Expedition  ofAgesilaus  into  Acamania — Skortua — Lygovitzi 
— Prodhromo — ^Agricultare  and  productions  of  Acamania — 
Forest  of  Manina — Podholovitza — Guiia — Hellenic  rain  cal- 
led Palea  Mani — Return  to  Guxia — Mastu — Anatoliko — 
Mesolonghi. 

Prevyza,  March  1809. — Since  my  visit  to  this 
place  in  1805,  the  Porte  having  found  that  very 
little  accrued  to  it  from  Prevyza  and  the  other 
ex- Venetian  places,  after  paying  the  expences  of 
the  residents  and  their  little  garrisons,  was  tempted 
to  sell  them  to  Al^  Pasha,  as  a  malikiane  or  farm 
for  life,  for  the  sum  of  800  pnrses  ^  thus  virtually 
violating  the  treaty  of  1800,  by  which  the  Sultan 
engaged  to  maintain  these  places  in  their  Venetian 
laws  and  privileges,  and  liable  only  to  a  fixed 
duty  on  commerce  and  land,  to  be  paid  to  a 
resident  Bey ;   instead  of  which,  he  now  gives 

^  The  exchange  at  present     pound  sterling,  the  purse  of  500 
being  17  or  18  piastres  to  the     piastres  is  worth  from  28  to  SOiL 
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them    over  to  a  man  whom  he  cannot  control, 
and    who   has  already  treated   them  with  every 
kind  of  vexation.     Prevyza  has  been  the  principal 
sufferer.      Its  alliance  with  the  French  when  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault  in  1798,  furnished  the 
Vezir   "with  an  excuse  for  extortion  and  cruelty, 
which  has  lasted  ever  since,  and  the  population  is 
now  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  number  at  that 
period.      In   1807,  when  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  Prevyzans  were 
obliged  to  labour  at  an  entrenchment  across  the 
peninsula  near  two  miles  in  length,  to  construct 
which  the  Pasha  sent  for  men  from  all  parts  of  his 
territory,  as  far  as  Katerfna  beyond  Mount  Olym- 
pus^ and  gave  them  nothing  but  a  ration  of  koro- 
m4na,  or  black  bread.     In  this  light  soil,  with  few 
palisades  to  support  it,  this  entrenchment  is  already 
falling  to  ruin.     Afterwards  his  new  fortress  and 
serai  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  by  an 
angaria  or  compulsory  labour. 

Since  his  bargain  with  the  Porte,  Alj^  considers 
himself  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  any 
measures  with  the  Prevyzans,  giving  away  their 
land  to  his  Albanians,  sending  whole  families  to 
people  new  tjiftliks  in  unhealthy  situations,  and 
quartering  his  soldiers  upon  those  whom  he  has 
allowed  to  remain.    But  notwithstanding  the  forced 
labour,  which  has  given  him  materials  as  well  as 
construction  at  little  cost,  Prevyza  has  been  very 
expensive  to  the  Vezir :  Albanian  soldiers  must  be 
paid,  the  fortress  armed,  and  the  palace  furnished 
from  his  own  pocket,  and  the  maritin^^  situatioxi 
L  has  required  the  aid  of  some  small  v6S&^^^'  ^\i\c.Vi 
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could  only  be  obtained  by  purchaBe.  Parga, 
moreover,  though  he  has  paid  for  it,  he  has  not 
much  prospect  of  obtaining.  Nevertheless,  his 
bargain  is  an  excellent  one,  on  account  of  the 
military  importance  of  the  places,  and  the  facih- 
ties  which  diey  give  him  in  making  further  acqui- 
sitions in  Tzamuria. 

The  only  part  of  the  ancient  prmleges  of  Pr^vyza 
now  remaining,  is  its  system  of  taxation.  The 
present  revenue  of  the  Crown  is  as  follows  : — 

PIASTRES. 

Liviria  (fisheries) 22,000 

Dhekatia  (tithe  of  produce  of  land)  10,000 

Dogana  (custom-house)      .     .     .  15,000 

Monopoly  of  bread 2000 

— —  of  tobacco      ....  5000 

of  butchers'  meat    .     .  3000 

of  raki  (brandy)      .     .  6000 

of  playing  cards      .     .  500 
of  ro  wipafia  (the  ferry 

to  Punta)       .     .     .  1500 


-  of  sealing  tanned  leather  800 
-of  gunpowder  .  .  .  1000 
-of    statiri,    the    public 

weighing       .     .     .  800 

-  of  the  retail  of  oil     .     .  1200 


ro  No/uicrrpov,  a  capitation  tax  upon 
cattle  fed  in  the  pastures  of 
Pr^vyza 600 


Total 69,400 
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All  the  articles  are  farmed  except  the  dogana, 
which  is  collected  by  a  person  named  by  the 
Vezlr.  Under  the  Venetians  the  same  practice 
obtained,  and  the  different  heads  of  revenue  were 
sold  by  auction  every  six  years.  The  amount  was 
then  about  18,000  or  20,000  piastres  a  year.  The 
increase  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  debasement 
of  the  coin,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  livari  of  Vutzintro,  which,  united  with 
some  other  branches  of  revenue,  produced,  in  1805, 
only  fifty-five  purses,  is  now  alone  let  to  the  same 
ifwTpo^ay  of  which  the  bishop  of  loannina  is  the 
head,  for  eighty  purses. 

The  revenue  of  Vonitza  consists  of  the  same  arti- 
cles, and  amounts  in  value  to  20,000  piastres  a 
year.  That  of  Pai^  to  10,000.  So  that  deduct- 
ing the  latter,  the  Vezlr  has  given  800  purses  for 
a  life  annuity  of  200  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
having  as  good  a  prospect  of  keeping  his  head 
upon  his  shoulders  as  any  man  in  his  station  in 
Turkey. 

The  excavations  which  have  been  made  at  NicO" 
poUs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  materials  for  the 
fortress  and  palace  of  the  Vezir  at  Pr^vyza,  have 
not  led  to  any  interesting  discoveries,  partly  it 
seems  because  the  city  having  been  hastily  built, 
more  in  the  Roman  than  Greek  manner,  little 
more  was  found  than  firagments  of  walls  formed  of 
tiles,  mortar,  and  broken  stones,  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  masons,  and  which  did  not  much  encou- 
rage them  to  persevere.  By  order  of  the  Vezir, 
the  sculptured  pieces  were  set  apart,  but  the  only 
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result  has  been  two  inscriptionB,  which  have  been 
placed  at  the  gate  of  the  Serai.  One  of  these  ^  is 
a  dedication  to  Augustus  by  the  Mallotse,  or 
people  of  Mallus,  a  great  maritime  city  of  Cilicia ; 
the  other*,  which  from  the  form  of  the  letters 
seems  to  be  of  a  later  period  of  the  Empire,  was 
in  honour  of  a  praetorian  prsefect  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  tribune  of  the  first  legion  sumamed  the 
Minervia  Pia  Fidelis,  procurator  of  the  com  of 
Epirus,  procurator  of  the  province  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  and  procurator  of  the  dismissions  of  the 
Emperor '.  The  monument  was  raised  agreeably 
to  a  decree  of  the  council  (of  Nicopolis)  by  Mnes- 
ter,  a  freed  man  of  the  Emperor,  in  token  of  his 
gratitude  to  the  preefect,  of  whom  he  was  the 
assistant^.  Several  of  the  letters  in  the  inscrip- 
tion require  to  be  supplied,  particularly  in  the 
preefect's  name,  which  seems  to  have  been  Lucius 
Ofellius  Mains. 

March  15. — At  3  p.  m,  we  make  sail  for  Vonitza 
in  a  large  sakkoleva  belonging  to  the  Vezir,  which 
has  a  covered  deck  and  cabin,  and  is  ri^ed  with 
two  high  latin  e  sails  and  a  small  sail  aft.  A  fresh 
maestrale  soon  carries  us  past  Punta ;  and  along 
the  side  of  a  woody  plain,  on  the  southern  shore  of 


^  AhroKparopi  Kaltrapi  Oeov 
vif  'Zt^trrf  MaXXwrac. — ^Y. 
Inscription,  No.  159. 

McuccdoWac  iwdpx^f  ^^^  i^^  ^"^ 
r$c  irpaiTiaplaCf  X^^^PXIP  ^^7^' 
iiyot  a  Miyepfiiac,  €V9c/3ovc« 
WKTrric,  iwiTp6irf  virov  *Hirc/pov, 
iTiTp6rf  lirapx^ac  Horrov  koI 


BiOvy/aCf  CTcrpoir||»  &iro  rmv 
airoXvacfiiF  XePatrroVf  Mrifan^p 
Se/Saffrov  direXcvOcpoc  fiotfioc 
aWov  Kara  ro  ^jf^^iwfMa  n|c 
/3ovXi^C  TOP  Wior  ehtpy irtip. — 
y.  Inscription,  No.  160. 

'  Procurator  a  dimisaonibus 
imperatorlB. 

^  Adjutor. 
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the  Gulf  of  Pr^vyza,  beyond  which  towards  the 
lake  of  VulkaHa  are  heights  clothed  with  lai^er 
trees '.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  the  coast 
is  higher,  and  forms  a  peninsula  in  which  is  a 
hamlet  of  five  or  six  houses,  called  Skafidb^i, 
and  below  it  a  lagoon,  communicating,  by  a  small 
opening,  with  the  sea,  and  having  a  fishery  which 
belongs  to  Arta. 

Having  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Pr^vyza  to  its  south- 
eastern extremity,  I  land  at  the  ruins  of  Anacto- 
rtwn,  for  such  I  shall  venture  to  denominate  a  cir- 
cuit of  Hellenic  foundations,  surrounding  a  rocky 
promontory  between  two  hays,  and  following  the 
crest  of  some  heights  which  embrace  a  little  plain 
on  the  shore  of  the  smaller  or  southern  bay,  where 
a  small  church  of  'Aios  Petros  gives  name  to  the 
place.  The  distance  of  these  ruins  Irom  Punta 
accords  exactly  with  the  forty  stades  placed  by 
Strabo  between  Actium  and  Anactorium. 


The  circumference  of  the  town  was  less  than  two 

'  See  the  route  through  thU  country  in  Vo].  I.  p.  178- 
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miles.  In  most  parts  foundations  only  are  trace- 
able ;  but  to  the  southward  there  are  remains  of 
several  towers :  the  interior  wall  of  the  acropolis 
in  part  subsists  also,  and  between  it  and  a  marsh 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain  are  some  foundations, 
apparently  those  of  the  peribolus  of  a  temple. 
From  the  vestiges  of  a  gate  at  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  town,  a  walk  of  an  hour  across  the  heights 
which  fall  north-eastward  to  the  commodious  little 
harbour  of  St.  Mark,  leads  me  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  the  lim^ni,  or  limni  of  V6nitza,  from 
whence  there  are  two  roads  to  the  town ;  that  to 
the  right  by  a  stone  causeway  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  limni,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  covered 
with  brushwood,  from  the  foot  of  which  issues  a 
body  of  water  so  large  as  to  render  the  limni 
almost  fresh.  I  follow  the  northern  shore,  passing 
for  a  mile  through  a  wood  of  bramble,  myrtle, 
mastic,  dwarf  QJieaster,  and  ilex,  to  Myrtari,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  limni,  from  whence  I  cross  in 
the  ferry-boat  to  Vonitza,  to  the  house  of  Kyr  K., 
with  whom  I  lodged  on  my  former  visit  to  this 
place.  My  host,  in  conjunction  with  Kyr  G.  of 
Prevyza,  has  lately  purchased  of  the  Vezir  for  one 
year,  for  95,000  piastres,  the  farm  of  the  salt 
works  and  fisheries  of  Arta,  in  which  is  included 
the  sole  right  of  fishing  throughout  the  gulf,  ex- 
cept within  the  district  of  Prevyza. 

March  16. — A  strong  easterly  wind  prevents 
me  from  leaving  Vonitza  until  3.30  p.  m.,  when, 
embarking  in  the  sakkoleva  with  Messrs.  K. 
and  G.  and  our  vice-consul  of  Prevyza,  we 
follow  the  coast  for  two  hours  as  far  as  a  bay 
between  the  capes  Volimi  and  Khaliki,  where  a 
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paleokastro  called  Ruga  induces  me  to  land.  It 
is  a  Hellenic  fortress,  about  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lake 
about  500  yards  wide,  beyond  which  are  heights 
covered  with  thick  woods.  The  lake  communi- 
cates at  its  two  extremities  with  the  sea  in  sea- 
sons of  rain,  but  at  present  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  beach.  The  walls  are  more  or  less  pre- 
served in  the  whole  circuit;  and  in  one  or  two 
places  there  are  some  foundations  of  rectangular 
towers  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Near  one  of  them  a 
piece  of  wall,  which  is  standing  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  is  a  complete  specimen  of  the  second  or 
polygonal  kind  of  Greek  masonry  :  the  stones  being 
of  various  shapes,  accurately  fitted  to  one  another 
without  cement,  and  none  of  them  rectangular. 
On  the  summit  of  this  wall  are  a  few  other  masses 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  upper  courses  of  the 
walls  were  of  more  regular  masonry.  Perhaps 
these,  as  well  as  the  towers,  were  repairs  or  addi- 
tions to  the  original  work.  The  inclosed  space, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  few  ploughed  spots  on 
this  woody  shore,  is  not  much  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

From  Ruga  we  follow  the  coast,  with  a  favour- 
able breeze,  and  soon  pass  Cape  Khaliki,  which  is 
a  sandy  point  projecting  from  a  low  woody  cape. 
The  wind  falls  as  we  approach  Nisi,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turn  of  the  coast  becomes  contrary. 
So  that  it  is  eight  in  the  evening  before  we  anchor 
opposite  to  this  tjiftlik  of  the  Vezir,  which  is  built 
in  the  usual  manner  of  this  part  of  the  country ; — 
that  is  to  say,  the  dwellings  inclose  a  quadrangle 
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into  which  all  the  doors  and  windows  open ; 
thus  the  outside  presents  only  bare  walls,  and 
serves  as  a  fortress  against  the  robbers  of  Xero- 
mero  and  Valto.  Whenever  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  danger,  the  cattle  and  other  stock  are  collected 
at  night  within  the  square,  the  only  entrance 
into  which  is  a  large  strong  gate.  Some  boats  of 
Kyr  K.  of  V6nitza  having  been  very  successful 
in  spearing  in  the  hay  of  Nisi,  we  have  a  plentiful 
supper  of  fish,  and  keep  out  the  cold  with  a  large 
fire,  though  not  without  some  inconvenience  from 
smoke,  as  there  is  no  chimney.  My  companions 
sleep  upon  a  carpet  by  the  fire ;  I  spread  my  mat- 
tress in  the  further  part  of  the  cotts^e  where  is  a 
raised  floor  made  of  a  few  planks. 

The  tjiftlik  of  Nisi  possesses  some  cornfields 
among  the  velani  oaks  which  cover  the  heights 
between  it  and  Cape  Khaliki ;  in  the  other  direc- 
tion there  is  a  marshy  bottom,  grown  with  ashes, 
oaks,  and  other  trees,  and  frequented  by  wild 
hogs  ^  Those  who  hunt  them  say  that  the  animal 
generally  makes  directly  at  the  man  who  wounds 
him,  and  if  the  hunter  is  not  very  alert,  the  hog 
by  his  strength  and  quickness  seldom  fails  to  in- 
flict a  most  severe  'wound  with  his  short  thick 
reverted  tusk.  No  wonder  the  ancients  without 
fire-arms  held  these  animals  in  so  much  respect. 
The  forests  extend  from  hence,  with  a  few  inter- 
vals only  of  cultivated  country,  as  far  as  Lefk4dha, 
and  besides  swine,  abound  with  three  species  of 
deer,  the  eXa^c,  wXarwvij  and  ZapKahy  which  by  the 

'  iLypi&)(pipot» 
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description  of  them  are  the  red  deer,  the  fallow 
deer,  and  roe. 

March  17. — The  wind  heing  contrary  for  Lu- 
traki,  and  the  passage  round  the  inner  curve  of 
the  bay  of  Nisi  being  muddy  for  loaded  horses, 
we  cross  the  bay  in  boats,  and  ride  up  to  Palim, 
or  Balim  Bey.  This  operation,  as  we  have  an 
escort  of  thirty  Albanians  besides  our  own  bag- 
gage, takes  us  till  10.30.  Palim-bey  is  another 
farm  of  the  Vezir,  having  a  few  kalamb6kki  and 
corn-fields  and  flocks  belonging  to  it,  in  the  midst 
of  the  woods.  It  differs  only  from  Nisi  in  having 
a  larger  house,  by  way  of  a  serai  or  pyrgo,  and  a 
garden  of  fine  lemon  and  cypress  trees  attached  to 
the  house,  with  a  few  kalj^via  on  the  outside  of  the 
quadrangle.  We  had  intended  to  pass  the  last 
night  here  had  the  wind  been  more  favourable. 
The  level  which  separates  the  farm  from  the  sea 
is  covered  with  large  plane  trees,  together  with 
some  oaks,  both  common  and  velani,  wild  pears, 
paliuria,  and  other  shrubs.  In  the  most  marshy 
parts  ashes  are  numerous ;  this  tree,  which  is  not 
very  common  in  Greece,  is  generally  called  by 
its  ancient  name  Melia,  but  is  here  known  by 
that  of  Fraxo,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Frax- 
inus.  The  hills  behind  the  tjiftlik  are  clothed 
with  oaks,  velanidhies,  and  pimaria;  beyond 
them,  three  miles  from  Palim-bey,  formerly  stood 
Aghius  Saranda,  and  beyond  it  Tersova  and  Vus- 
tri.  Beyond  a  peaked  snowy  summit,  2  hours 
to  the  southward  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of 
Pergandi,  was  the  monastery  Robo,  reckoned  4  hours 
from  Palim-bey,     These  and  twenty  other  villages 
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or  monasteries  in  this  part  of  Acarnania  are  now 
deserted  and  ruined.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains  were  Zaverdha,  Sklavena,  Runisi,  Sy- 
nodhi,  and  Bogonia,  formeiiy  all  lai^e  villages,  bat 
now  reduced  to  insignificance,  or  totally  deserted. 
Having  remained  at  Palim-bey  until  our  Al- 
banians have  dined,  we  leave  it  at  12.20,  and  at 
1  cross  a  stream  shaded  by  large  planes,  and 
flowing  from  the  southern  side  of  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  Vamaka.  After  passing  over  a 
root  of  the  same  hills,  we  proceed  along  the  side 
of  them  until,  at  1.20,  they  slope  into  the  narrow 
harbour  of  Lutraki,  where  on  its  western  side  are 
a  Dog4na  and  Kula  surrounded  with  a  wall ;  from 
the  head  of  the  harbour  we  proceed  liirough  a 
narrow  gorge,  called  Dhafni^s  ^,  from  the  nume^ 
rous  bay  trees  which  grow  here,  and  which  are 
mixed  with  bushes  of  Paliuri  and  wild  Kharub ' ; 
the  hills  on  either  side  are  covered  with  thick 
underwood .  This  is  a  strong  pass,  and  like  those 
of  Amvrakia  and  Kekhrenia,  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  gates  of  Aoarnania.  At  Lutraki,  and 
in  a  halt  for  our  Albanian  infantry  by  the  way, 
we  lost  15  minutes.  Having  entered  die  valley, 
we  begin  at  2.20  to  skirt  the  marsh,  on  the  op> 
posite  side  of  which  I  passed  when  coming  from 
Amvrakia  to  Lutraki,  on  June  the  19lh,  1805. 
Little  streams  ooze  from  the  foot  of  tibe  hills  on 
our  right,  and  flow  into  the  marsh.  At  2.45 
we  are  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  marsh,  and 
to  the  hollow  on  the  slope  of  the  opposite  moun- 
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tain,  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Amvrakia. 
Leaving  this  to  the  left,  we  mount  the  hills  through 
ravines  shaded  with  olives,  and  at  3.56  arrive  at 
Katiina,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  MavromatL 
Katuna  is  situated  on  a  fertile  range  of  hills,  which 
are  divided  by  an  elevated  valley  from  Mount 
Bumisto ;  on  one  side  of  this  valley,  beyond  a  hill, 
is  the  river  which,  taking  its  rise  near  Komboti, 
joins  the  sea  between  Palim-bey  and  Lutraki. 
The  heights  of  Katuna  extend  southward,  with  a 
little  inclination  to  the  east,  for  a  distance  of  about 
12  miles.  This  ridge  consists  of  hard  limestone, 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  fertile  soil,  whidi  feeds 
numerous  sheep  and  oxen,  and  has  some  intervsds 
cultivated  with  wheat  and  barley.  These  and  the 
produce  of  the  velanidhies  scattered  in  the  woods, 
once  supported  a  considerable  population  in  the 
towns  of  Katuna  and  Makhala,  which  are  now 
mere  villages,  and  in  several  subordinate  places 
now  abandoned.  The  JEtoUan  plains,  though  still 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  better 
peopled  than  Acamania,  have  declined  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  among  the  Beys  of 
Vrakhori,  some  of  whom  formerly  derived  3000/. 
a  year  fiom  their  landed  property,  not  one  has 
now  a  third  of  that  income. 

In  Katiina  there  remain  not  more  than  forty 
inhabited  houses  ;  seventy  were  abandoned  in  tke 
coarse  of  the  last  year,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  excas»ve  expence  attending  the  quartering  of 
Albanians,  who  all  pass  through  this  derveni  in 
their  way  to  or  from  j^tolia,  or  the  south-western 
parts  of  Acarnania.     This  grievance  has  particu- 
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larly  pressed  upon  them  since  the  death  of  Yusuf 
Aga,  the  Valide  Kiayassy,  when  Aly  obtained 
the  Mukata  of  Karlili,  and  immediately  sent  his 
Albanians  into  the  country.  He  is  now  making 
his  first  visit  in  person.  His  chief  object  is  to 
substitute  his  own  Albanians  for  the  Greek  arma- 
toll,  who  under  the  command  of  their  captains 
were  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  villages.  As 
soon  a8  his  intentions  were  known,  many  of  the 
armatoli  fled  into  the  islands,  and  returned  from 
thence  as  robbers.  The  individual  among  them 
whose  enterprize  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
renders  him  at  present  most  formidable,  is  named 
Dhrako  Griva  \  first  cousin  of  the  Kitziko-Iannis, 
two  celebrated  characters  of  the  same  stamp, 
whom  the  Vezir  succeeded  in  destroying. 

Griva  began  his  career  at  an  early  age,  like 
most  of  these  heroes,  by  entering  into  a  band  of 
robbers,  to  whom  he  recommended  himself  by  his 
activity,  hardiness,  and  cruelty.  It  was  his  prac- 
tice to  tie  every  Musulman  who  fell  into  his  hands, 
or  any  unfortunate  Christian  who  had  given  him 
offence,  to  a  tree,  to  be  fired  at  by  his  followers  as 
a  mark.  Having  rendered  himself  the  terror  of 
the  villages  of  Karlili,  and  long  defied  the  efforts 
of  the  Vezir  as  Dervent  Aga,  he  was  at  length,  at 
the  Pasha's  suggestion,  taken  into  the  service 
and  pay  of  the  district  as  captain  of  armatoli,  to 
keep  the  country  clear  of  thieves.  He  was  after- 
wards disgraced  by  the  same  influence,  and  super- 
seded by  Katziko  lanni,  because  he  could  not,  or 

^  Dhrako  is  an  addition  to  his  real  name,  meaning  any  thing 
monstrous. 
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would  not  (as  it  is  said),  murder  Mitjo^  Mavro- 
mdti  of  Katuna  for  His  Highness.  Griva  had  then 
no  other  resource  than  to  enter  into  the  Russian 
service  in  the  Islands,  from  which  he  passed  into 
that  of  the  French,  and  in  hoth  has  succeeded  in 
tormenting  the  Vezir  by  continual  depredations  on 
his  territories'.  Varnaka,  a  village  once  of  400 
families,  but  now  deserted,  is  at  present  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  the  thieves.  To  the  spoliation  of 
the  kleftes  is  to  be  added  that  of  the  Albanians 
sent  against  them ;  these,  together  with  the  simi- 
lar .  effects  of  the  collection  of  troops  in  1807 
gainst  the  Russians  at  Lefkadha,  and  of  those 
now  assembled  to  observe  the  French,  have  almost 
depopulated  the  entire  country  around  Mount 
Bumisto,  or  between  the  AmhrcLcian  gulf  and  Lea- 
cadian  sea. 

The  Vezir,  when  he  halted  here  the  day  before 
yesterday,  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  son  of  the 
very  Mavromati  whom  he  had  formerly  put  to 
death.  Mitjo  was  a  man  of  considerable  property, 
and  much  beloved  in  Acarrumia^  where  he  long 
acted  as  agent  of  Kurt  Pasha  in  the  management 
of  the  armatoli  and  police  of  this  province.     His 


^  Mir^oCi  familiariter,  or 
yai^ttniKa^  as  the  modem 
Grreeks  say,  for  Ai^fc^rpcoc. 
•  ■  In  October  1809,  he  be- 
came our  prisoner  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Zante,  together  with  his 
comrades  in  the  French  service. 
The  greater  part  of  them  en- 
tered into  the  Grreek  regiments 
which  were  then  formed.  Griva 


did  not  like  the  terms  of  ser- 
vice, which  rendered  him  liable 
to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  preferred 
trusting  to  Al^,  who  accepted 
his  oflTer  of  services,  taking  care 
to  retain  a  part  of  his  family  as 
a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  and 
made  him  koledji  of  Vonitza 
and  Plaghia. 
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friendship  with  Kurt  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
A15^,  which  Mitjo's  riches  rendered  unpardonable. 
Conscious  of  the  injury  he  had  done  to  the  family, 
the  Ve^r  ordered  the  house  to  be  searched  before 
he  entered  it,  though  when  he  announced  to  Mar- 
romati  at  Pr^vyza  that  he  intended  to  lodge  with 
him  in  passing  through  Katuna,  he  pretended 
never  to  have  heard  that  his  old  friend  Mitjo, 
as  he  called  him,  was  dead.  After  dining  at 
Katuna  he  went  forward  to  Makhal4,  accompanied 
by  1500  Albanians,  whose  pay  is  four  months  in 
arrear.  Scarcely  any  chieftain  but  Al^^  could 
take  such  a  liberty  with  these  men,  as  there  is 
nothing  on  which  Albanians  are  so  sensitive.  In 
the  meantime,  rove  Kv^pvaKiy  he  quarters  them  on 
the  places  which  he  passes  through,  and  thus  they 
can  live  without  pay,  which  they  have  no  doubt  of 
receiving  in  the  end,  that  being  a  point  in  which 
Aljr  dares  not  deceive  them. 

March  18. — ^The  view  from  Katiina,  though 
confined  by  the  mountains  to  the  west  and  east, 
commands  some  distant  objects  through  the  open- 
ings to  the  north  and  south — ^namely,  Mounts 
Olj^tzika  and  Tzumerka  in  the  former  direction, 
with  the  mill  above  Arta,  which  was  one  of  my 
former  stations.  To  the  southward  beyond  JEtoUa 
appear  the  great  summits  of  Voidhia  and  'Olono  in 
the  Morea. 

Our  escort  of  thirty  Albanians  from  Prevyza  is 
joined  by  ten  more  from  Vonitza  by  direction  of 
Kyr  K.,  who,  as  Hodja-bashi  of  that  place,  has 
the  direction  of  these  troops  within  his  own  dis- 
trict.    The  necessity  of  this  reinforcement  shows 
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how  insecure  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Albanian  muskets. 
^  Half  a  mile  below  the  lowest  houses  of  Katuna, 
a  little  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Makhala,  is  the 
upper  extremity  of  a  Hellenic  fortress  which  occu- 
pies the  slope  of  the  ridge  of  Katuna  on  its  east- 
em  side.  The  valley  into  which  it  descends  is  a 
continuation  of  that  which  we  followed  yesterday 
coming  from  Lutraki,  being  the  same  as  that  1 
described  on  the  18th  of  June,  1805,  as  included 
between  the  parallel  ridges  of  Amvrakia  and  Ka- 
tuna. The  existing  remains  consist  of  foundations 
of  regular  masonry  belonging  to  an  acropolis  which 
surrounded  a  theatre-shaped  piece  of  ground  at  the 
head  of  a  water-course :  vestiges  of  the  town  walls 
are  seen  also  on  the  descent  towards  the  valley, 
and  I  am  told  there  are  others  quite  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  city,  therefore,  was  large 
as  well  as  important  by  its  position,  which  com- 
manded the  principal  passage  from  Ejm^us  through 
AoamanioL  into  ^tolia..  It  is  supposed  by  the 
learned  of  this  part  of  the  country  to  be  Omope^ 
because  there  is  a  small  village,  situated  a  few 
miles  to  the  south-west,  named  Konopitsia.  Qh 
nape  J  however,  was  certainly  beyond  the  Achehm$^ 
in  JEtaUa;  and  Konopitza  no  more  indicates  the 
position  of  Canape  than  Amvrakia  does  that  of 
Ambracia. 

Our  road  continues  to  follow  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  over  heights  remarkable  for  their  variety 
of  form,  and  for  many  immense  circular  cavities, 
covered  within  with  trees,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
some  of  which  are  deep  pools  of  wiiter.      The 
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trees  are  chiefly  pimaria,  and  the  rocks,  as  gene- 
rally in  this  part  of  Acamama^  a  hard  yellow 
limestone,  or  marble,  which  is  very  handsome 
when  polished.  The  heights  are  uncultivated, 
but  produce  a  fine  herbage,  affording  an  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep.  At  3  p.  m.,  after  hav* 
ing  ridden  50  minutes  from  the  Paleokastro,  the 
monastery  of  Agrilio  is  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
left,  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake  of  Valto  or  Amvrakla,  opposite  to  that 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Kekhrenia  which  I  de* 
scended  on  the  way  from  that  village  to  Amvrakia. 
The  projection  on  which  Agrilio  stands,  is  an 
abrupt  termination  of  the  ridge  beginning  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Lutraki,  and  upon  which  stand 
the  villages  Sparto,  Amvrakia,  and  Stanu.  Below 
Agrilio  is  the  narrowest  and  deepest  part  of  the 
lake.  In  dry  summers  nothing  remains  but  a  cir- 
cular pool  in  that  part,  all  the  rest  being  dry  or 
muddy.  It  is  the  opinion  at  iCatuna,  that  by 
means  of  a  few  canals  of  drsdns^e,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  about  60  purses,  all  but  the  pool  near 
Agrilio  might  be  made  capable  of  bearing  niaize 
or  any  other  kind  of  grain  in  abundance.  Some 
parts  of  the  edges  of  the  lake  when  dry  are  now 
cultivated  in  that  manner,  as  I  witnessed  below 
Amvrakia  on  my  former  journey. 

We  now  leave  the  few  dispersed  houses  which 
form  the  village  of  Konopitza,  or  Konopina,  two 
miles  on  the  right,  and  at  3.35  pass  through  the 
ruins  of  the  village  of  'Anino,  from  whence  came 
the  family  of  that  name  which  is  now  one  of  the 
principal  in  Cefalonia.     On  the  opposite  slope  of 
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the  mountain  of  Kekhrenia  were  formerly  Alpitza 
and  Makriy  from  which  latter  came  the  Makris  of 
Zante.  At  3.50  we  halt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a  large  well  of  ancient  construction  resembling 
another  which  I  observed  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
Paleokastro  of  Katuna.  Several  others,  all  pro^ 
bably  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  said  to 
exist  in  this  ridge,  which  is  totally  deficient  in 
superficial  sources.  All  the  larger  houses  at 
Katuna  and  Makhala  are  provided  with  cisterns 
for  collecting  rain  water.  At  4.45  we  pass  Papad- 
hates,  or  Papalates,  standing  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  and  now  containing  only  a  few  cottages,  and 
there  arrive  in  sight  of  a  valley  to  the  westward, 
included  on  one  side  by  the  mountains  which  pro- 
trude from  Bumisto  towards  Tragamesti,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  ridge  which,  trending  westerly 
from  that  of  Makhala,  borders  the  great  plain  of  the 
Achelaus  to  the  north-west.  In  an  opening  between 
the  two  ranges  the  sea  appears.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  towards 
Tn^mesti,  are  the  villages  of  Babini,  Makhera, 
and  Khrysovitzi,  lying  in  that  order  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  At  5.15  we  arrive  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge,  where  stands  a  ruined 
windmill,  visible  from  Katuna,  and  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  to  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Immediately  below  it  begin  the  houses  of  the  vil« 
lage  of  Makhala,  which  are  dispersed  over  a  slope 
falling  towards  the  plain  of  the  Achelotts. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  lake  of  Agrilio, 
or  the  marsh  between  Katuna  and  Lutraki,  was  the 
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scene  of  a  transaction  of  the  year  a.  c.  391,  which 
is  related  by  Xenophon^  The  Achaoans,  who 
were  in  possession  of  Calydon,  finding  themselves 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  Acamanians,  who  were 
assisted  by  some  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  crayed 
the  succoar  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  who  sent  Age- 
silaus,  with  two  morse  and  some  allies,  to  join  the 
Achseans.  Agesilaus,  previously  to  entering  the 
hostile  territory,  sent  a  message  to  Stratus,  threat- 
.  ening  to  destroy  the  whole  country  unless  the 
Acamanians  quitted  their  alliance  and  joined  that 
of  Sparta ;  but  they  disregarded  his  menaces,  re- 
tired into  their  cities,  and  drove  their  cattle  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  Agesilaus  then  en- 
tered Acamania,  and  destroyed  every  thing  within 
his  reach ;  but  marched  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
stades  each  day,  by  which  mode  of  proceeding,  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  he  had  thrown 
the  Acarnanians  so  much  ofi*  their  guard,  that  many 
of  them  resumed  their  rural  employments.  He  then 
made  a  sudden  march  of  160  stades  in  one  day  to 
a  lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  cattle  of  the  Acamanians  was  collected ', 
and  thus  captured  a  great  quantity  of  horses,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  besides  men,  all  which  he  sold  the 
next  day.  In  the  evening  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Acamanians  and  forced  to  descend  firom  his  po- 
sition on  the  heights,  into  a  plain  and  meadow  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  from  whence  there  was  only 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  4,  c.  6.      /3o9ic4/<ara      rwy     'AKapvav^y 
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a  narrow  and  difficak  outlet  across  the  mountains  ^ 
By  this  pass  Agesilaus  attempted  to  retreat  on  the 
following  day,  but  the  Acamanians  had  occupied 
the  mountains  on  either  side  of  it,  from  whence 
their  light  armed  annoyed  their  opponents  by 
missiles,  easily  escaping  into  shelter  when  pur- 
sued by  the  cavalry  or  hoplitae.  The  Acamanian 
hoplitee,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  peltastae, 
were  posted  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  line  of  march ;  and  this  moun- 
tain happened  to  be  the  more  accessible  of  the 
two  to  horsemen  and  hoplitse.  Agesilaus,  there- 
fore, after  sacrificing,  during  which  operation 
'many  of  his  troops  were  wounded,  ordered  an 
advance  upon  the  height  to  his  left.  All  the 
hoplitas  who  had  arrived  at  15  years  beyond  the 
age  of  puberty  ran  forward,  preceded  by  the  ca- 
valry, and  followed  by  Agesilaus  himself  with  the 
remainder  of  the  forces.  In  this  manner  they 
reached,  and  slew  or  put  to  flight  the  Acamanians 
on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  by  whom  they 
had  been  annoyed.  Nor  did  those  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  wait  for  the  encounter,  though  the 
peltastffi  had  slain  some  of  the  horsemen  and 
horses  of  the  enemy  in  the  ascent.  The  loss  of 
the  Acamanians  on  this  day  was  about  300. 
Agesilaus  then  continued  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  even  presented  himself  at  the  request  of  the 
Achseans  before  some  of  the  cities,  but  none  sur- 

^  ^y  fiiy  ii  c{o^c  ck  tov  irepl      wepU\oyTa  opi}*    ffaraXo/S^vrcc 
ri^v    XlfAyriy    XeifAuvoQ    re    Kal      Be  oi  'Arapvat'cc,  &c. 
weiiov    OTiyilt     Bui   rd    icvKXf 
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rendered  to  him  ;  and  as  the  autumn  was  advanc- 
ing, he  decided  upon  retiring  from  Acamania, 
replying  to  the  Achseans,  who  requested  him  to 
remain,  so  long  at  least  as  to  prevent  the  Acar- 
nanians  from  sowing  their  com,  that  the  more 
they  sowed  the  more  inclined  they  would  be  to 
peace.  His  retreat  through  ^tolia,  adds  the 
historian,  was  by  passes  through  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  numbers  to  have 
found  their  way,  had  the  iEtolians,  who  hoped  for 
his  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  Naupactus,  been 
desirous  of  preventing  him  ^ 

Although  the  Valto,  or  lake  of  Agrilio,  may 
seem  better  to  deserve  the  description  of  a  Xi^vn 
in  the  present  time  of  the  year  than  that  between 
Katuna  and  Lutraki,  there  is  probably  little  dif- 
ference in  their  dimensions  in  the  season  of  the 
expedition  of  Agesilaus.  Both  are  surrounded  by 
mountains,  that  of  Valto  more  closely;  but  for 
that  reason  it  was  less  adapted  to  the  assemblage 
of  the  Acamanian  cattle  than  the  lake  of  Lutraki, 
which  has  at  all  times  a  greater  extent  of  pasture 
around  it.  The  latter  had  also  the  advantage  of 
being  farther  removed  from  the  frontier  of  JESto£a, 
whereas  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Agrilio  is  not  many  miles  from  Stratus  and  the 
Ackelaus.  The  ravine  therefore  by  which  I  as- 
cended from  the  marsh  of  Lutraki  to  Katuna 
seems  to  have  been  the  defile  in  which  the  Acar- 
nanians  opposed  the  Spartans.     In  this  case  the 

'  TotavraQ    oSov^t  etc    ovre    iroWoi  oir€    oXiyoi    ^vvaur   ar 
aKoyrwv  AlTwXiiSy  nop€vea6at. 
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hill  of  Katuna  itself  was  the  position  of  the  Acar- 
nanian  hoplitse  and  peltastse,  which  was  taken  by 
the  bold  charge  of  the  Spartans.  There  is  indeed 
another  opening  conducting  from  the  marsh  of 
Lutraki,  which  leads  towards  Amvrakia;  but  as 
this  would  have  carried  Agesilaus  farther  from  the 
frontier,  and  would  have  obliged  him  to  march 
along  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  lake  of  Agrilio, 
both  difficult  routes,  and  that  to  the  westward 
defended  by  the  fortified  town  near  Katuna,  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  should  have  ventured  into 
so  hazardous  a  situation.  It  seems  evident,  more- 
over, that  he  retreated  by  the  same  route  by 
which  he  had  arrived,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
plain  of  Aetos ;  for  on  this  side  of  the  ridge  of 
Katuna  lay  the  principal  extent  and  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  Acamania^  through  which  he  had 
made  his  fifteen  marches,  probably  in  various 
directions,  as  convenience  or  plunder  prompted. 
The  last  day's  march  of  160  stades,  by  which 
he  surprised  the  Acamanians,  would  seem  from 
the  distance  to  have  been  begun  from  a  position 
on  the  Achehus.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
point  out  how  perfectly  the  geography  of  jEtolia 
justifies  the  remark  of  Xenophon,  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  Agesilaus  would  have  found  in  re- 
treating through  that  country  to  Calydany  had  the 
^tolians  been  adverse  to  him,  his  only  routes 
being  along  one  side  or  other  of  the  lake  of 
Apokuro,  or  through  the  passes  of  Zygos,  or  if 
he  entered  the  maritime  plains  from  Acamaniay 
along  the  borders  of  the  lagoons  of  Anatoliko  and 
Mesolonghi. 
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March  19. — ^The  ruined  windmill  behind  Mak- 
hala  oommandB  a  mi^ificent  prospect.  As  at 
Katdna,  I  recognize  to  the  north  Mount  Ol^^tzika, 
near  loannina,  and  to  the  south-east  the  moimtains 
Voidfaia  and  'Olono,  in  the  Morea,  to  which  are 
here  added,  the  Sandameriotiko  of  Mlis  and  the 
Mavra  Vun4  near  JDyme.  But  the  principal  ob- 
jects are  the  JEtoUan  plains,  with  their  noble  river 
and  lakes,  the  positions  of  Stratus^  Thermus^  and 
Canape,  the  great  summits  called  Ar^hova  and 
Vi^na,  and  Mount  Bigani,  near  Naxipactus.  In 
the  midst  of  the  basin  which  lies  to  the  westward 
of  the  ridge  of  Makhald,  and  which  is  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  Mount  Bumisto,  by  the  mono- 
tains  towards  the  sea  coast,  and  by  that  whidi 
slopes  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
AchelauSj  rises  an  insulated  height,  surrounded 
by  Hellenic  walls,  on  the  western  point  of  which 
stands  a  monastery,  called  Porta,  properly  n  Qa- 
vayia  trrnv  Hofrav.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
closure  a  ruined  tower  is  conspicuous,  hafing  eight 
courses  of  regular  masonry  still  standing,  and  oa 
either  side  of  it  some  walls  of  polygonal  masoniy, 
which  have  an  appearance  of  a  more  remote  an- 
tiquity than  the  tow^r. 

Makhala,  to  judge  by  the  ruins  dispersed  over 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  was  onoe  a  con- 
siderable town ;  there  are  now  not  more  than  50 
families.  It  is  said  to  be  the  healthiest  position 
in  the  interior  of  Kariili.  Katuna,  although  nearly 
as  high,  does  not  enjoy  such  good  air  in  summer, 
because  the  day  breese  which  draws  throu^  the 
opening  of  Lutraki  passes  over  the  marshes.    In  the 
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winter  and  spring  it  suffers  from  cold,  and  in  the 
€nd  of  the  sammer  and  autumn  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Valto  of  Agrili6  and  the  effluvia  of  the  mud 
which  is  continually  stirred  up  by  the  wild  hogs. 

Makhala,  Katuna,  Zavit2a,  Tragam^ti,  Katokhi 
and  Stamna,  now  reduced  to  inoo&sid^rable  vil- 
lages, were  all  flourishing  towns  in  the  time  of 
Kurt  Pasha.  Katuna  was  considered  the  richest 
and  most  polished.  Many  fttmilies  have  migrated 
from  these  places  to  the  islands. 

From  Makhala  to  Skortus  takes  us  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  with  our  Albanians  on  foot.  At 
Skortus  there  are  only  two  families  left.  The 
rains  of  the  village  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
height,  "surrounded  with  an  ancient  Greek  wall,  of 
which  liiere  remain  in  some  places  two  or  three 
courses  of  regular  masonry.  From  hence  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Lygovitzi,  which 
rises  immediately  above  Skortus,  in  search  of  some 
ruins  which  a  woman  of  the  latter  place,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  us,  described  as  a 
ftkya  Katrrpov,  but  where  I  find  nothing,  after  an 
ascent  through  a  thick  wood  of  velanidhi  oaks, 
and  over  difficult  rocky  pa&s,  but  the  ruins  of 
four  or  five  churches  among  the  trees,  and  on  the 
summit  some  remains  of  a  small  castle,  apparently 
of  the  same  date  as  the  churches.  I  have  since 
been  informed,  however,  that  among  the  woods  on 
the  south-eastern  face  of  the  hill,  the  walls  are 
traceable  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  city,  which,  by  its 
position  relatively  to  {yonape  at  Anghelo-Kastro, 
would  seem  to  have  been  Metropolis. 

The  persons  left  in  charge  of  the  monastery,  on 
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perceiving  our  approach,  locked  it  up  and  fled 
into  the  woods,  taking  us  for  thieves.  My  Alba- 
nian Pa1ik4ria  had  not  only  climbed  up  the  hill 
on  foot,  but  found  their  way  into  the  building 
before  I  could  reach  the  summit  on  horseback. 
The  monks  have  not  occupied  the  house  since 
the  country  has  been  tormented  by  the  frequent 
incursions  of  robbers  from  the  islands :  its  landed 
property  is  considerable,  but  not  so  large  as  that  of 
Vlokho.  There  is  a  neat  small  church,  a  cistern, 
and  several  cells. 

The  prospect  from  the  monastery,  which  stands 
just  below  the  summit,  repays  the  trouble  of  ascend- 
ing the  hill.  To  the  south  are  seen  Kastro  Tor- 
nese,  and  the  plains  of  £lis  and  Achaia ;  to  the 
north-eastward  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa,  from 
whence  extends  the  hilly  country  which  terminates 
in  the  plain  of  Vrakhori,  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  lake  and  hills  of  Apokuro,  and  the  great  ridge 
of  Zygos  or  Aracyntkus.  Beyond  the  mountains 
of  Apokuro  are  seen  those  of  Kravari,  ending  to 
the  south  in  Mount  Bigani  over  'Epakto.  The 
great  mountain  Viena,  which  hides  Velukhi,  has 
its  whole  range  extended  before  us.  As  well  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  capital  Thermos^  as  from  its  be- 
ing the  most  extensive  and  central  summit  of 
jEtoliUy  this  mountain  seems  exactly  suited  to  the 
Pansetolium,  which  Pliny  names  as  one  of  the 
mountains  of  iBtolia.  No  other  author,  I  believe, 
has  alluded  to  it,  although  one  of  the  highest  and 
greatest  of  the  ridges  of  Greece. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  woody  descent  of  the 
mountain  is  a  large  deep  perennial  lake,  abound- 
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ing  in  fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  discharging  a  copi- 
ous stream  into  the  AchelauSy  the  broad  bed  of 
which  is  separated  only  from  the  lake  by  a  narrow 
plain.  The  junction  of  this  discharge  of  the  lake 
with  the  Achelous  occurs  a  little  below  that  of  the 
river  anciently  called  Ct/athus,  which  flows  from 
the  lake  of  Vrakhori  and  joins  the  main  river  op- 
posite to  Anghelokastro.  Two  miles  below  the 
union  of  the  dischai^e  from  the  lake  of  Lygovitzi, 
the  Achelous  is  joined  by  a  second  tributary  on  the 
right  bank  proceeding  from  a  marsh,  and  between 
them  on  the  same  side  by  a  third  smaller  stream. 
The.  broad  white  bed  of  the  AchelauSy  from  which 
it  derives  the  modem  name  Aspro,  is  widest  be- 
tween the  site  of  Stratus  at  Surovigli  and  the  lake 
of  Lygovltzi.  On  the  right  bank,  between  Suro- 
vigli, the  extremity  of  the  mountain  of  Kekhrenid 
and  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Lygovltzi,  is  a 
triangular  plain,  once  the  chief  support  of  Stratus^ 
but  now  almost  entirely  uncultivated,  as  it  always 
has  been  in  the  memory  of  the  present  Acama^ 
mansy  though  nothing  inferior  in  natural  fertility 
to  that  of  Vrakhori. 

Having  dined  upon  some  provisions  brought 
with  us  from  Makhala,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  klefltes,  whom  we  are  taken  for,  we  descend 
through  woods  of  velanidhi,  among  which  are  a 
few  corn-fields,  and  some  horses  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  into  the  direct  road  from  Skorttis  to 
Prodhromo, — pass  through  some  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  which  are  attended  by  Vlakhiote  Karagu- 
nidhes  of  Mount  PinduSj  and  arrive  at  Prodhromo 
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at  half-past  4  p.  m.     The  distance  from  Skortus  is 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Prodhromo  ^  stands  exactly  opposite  to  Khryso- 
vitzi  as  Skortus  does  to  Babini.  In  the  valley 
between  the  two  former,  and  about  a  mile  in  a 
direct  line  from  Prodhromo,  rises  an  insulated 
hill,  the  summit  and  one  side  of  which  are  enclosed 
with  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  the  summit 
forming  a  separate  inclosure.  It  appears  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  small  fortified  icw/iit,  like 
that  at  Skortus,  and  very  inferior  in  importance 
to  the  cities  which  stood  at  Porta  and  near  Katuna. 
Anciently  it  would  seem  that  every  village  in 
Acamania  was  walled,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
their  insecurity  was  almost  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  indeed^  that  between 
the  sea  pirates  of  the  adjacent  islands,  who  were 
at  all  times  Xi|(<rro(>€c  avSpcc'y  &nd  the  semi-bar- 
barous tribes  of  the  Epirotic  and  ^tolian  moun- 
tains, their  position  was  one  of  continued  vigilance. 
Its  effects,  however,  had  not  injured  their  cha- 
racter ;  for  Thucydides  speaks  favourably  of  the 
Acamanians,  and  they  seem  not  to  have  altogether 
degenerated  when  compared  with  other  Greeks. 

The  Proestos  of  Prodhromo,  who  is  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  remembers  when  there  were 
60  or  70  houses  in  his  village :  there  are  now  only 
six.  It  is  situated  just  on  the  skirt  of  the  woods 
which  occupy  all  the  range  of  hills  from  Lygovitzi 
to  where  they  terminate  in  the  plains  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Aspro.     The  .air  is  said  to  be  very 

^  Up6ipofjLoi:.  '  Homer,  Od.  O.  436,  II.  426. 
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healthy.  In  the  valley,  and  on  the  slopes  adja- 
cent to  this  side  of  it,  the  Prodhromites  cultivate 
wheat  and 'barley,  and  they  gather  vallonea\  gall- 
nuts  ',  and  a  seed  or  berry  used  in  dyeing,  called 
fupCotnropoQj  on  the  hills.  The  soil  is  a  dark- 
coloured  friable  mould,  like  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  Acamania.  The  grinia  wheat,  is  sown 
from  November  to  January,  whenever  there  is  an 
interval  of  dry  weather  favourable  to  it : — ^the 
dhiminio  from  the  10th  of  February  to  the  25th 
of  March  (old  style.)  If  the  spring  be  very  dry 
this  yields  no  more  than  3,  4,  or  5,  to  1 ;  but  it 
usually  gives  10,  while  the  grinia  never  more  than 
6  or  7.  The  latter  would  perhaps  yield  as  much 
as  the  dhiminio  if  it  were  carefully  cleared  of 
weeds,  but  this  is  seldom  done  in  Greece.  Barley 
is  sown  in  the  same  season  as  grinid  :  the  harvest 
is  in  the  middle  of  June  (old  style.)  Upon  the 
kind  of  weather  which  leads  to  a  good  harvest 
they  have  this  proverb — 

Xapa  ara  yjpurtoytva  crrc^va, 

Ta  ^ina-  ^iovt<rfilvo, 
Me  n$v  Xa/Liirp7|v  /3/m^ov/i€vi|v, 

Ta  juirapia  yiOfuafUva. 

"Joy  to  a  dry  Christmas,  a  snowy  Epiphany, 
and  a  rainy  Easter,  then  the  bams  will  be  filled." 

The  Sicilians  say — Gennaro  sicco  borghese  ricco. 

Prodhromo,  like  all  the  smaller  villages  of  Kar- 
lili,  is  a  Spahilik,  and  pays  two  fifteenths  of  the 
crop  to  the  Spahl.  The  rest  belongs  to  the  Pro- 
dhromite  ^,  who  is  his  own  labourer,  and  pays  all 
the  expences  of  cultivation.     His  condition,  which 
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from  this  statement  would  seem  to  be  independent, 
is  quite  the  reverse.  The  Hodja-bashi,  or  Proestos 
of  Tragam^sti,  or  of  any  other  place  upon  the  coast 
where  the  Prodhromite  carries  his  com  or  other 
produce  for  sale,  prevents  him  from  communicat- 
ing with  the  islanders,  who  would  give  him  a  good 
price,  and  forces  himself  in  as  an  intermediate 
purchaser,  at  a  much  lower:  hence  the  current 
price  of  wheat  here  at  present  is  not  more  that  3| 
piastres  the  kilo  of  22  okes,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  38.  6d.  the  bushel.  The  velanidhi,  which 
being  procured  for  the  trouble  of  gathering  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  peasant,  is  monopo- 
lized in  the  same  manner  by  the  Proesti,  who  give 
him  for  the  small  sort,  called  \apLaia,  20  piastres 
the  milliaja  of  1000  lire  grosse  Venete.  One  of 
my  companions  tells  me  that  he  has  himself  lately 
bought  a  quantity  from  the  primates  of  Karlili  for 
37  piastres  and  sold  it  for  50.  The  lai^e  inferior 
kind  of  velanidhi,  called  Jca^Xa,  sells  at  12  piastres 
the  milliaja.  Kikidhi,  or  gall-nuts,  are  sold  by 
the  gatherers  for  1 5  paras  the  oke,  and  merz6sporo 
the  same.  The  surrounding  hills  upon  which  these 
productions  are  gathered  abound  in  sts^,  deer, 
roebucks,  and  wild  boars,  as  well  as  in  jackals, 
which  make  a  dismal  howling  at  night. 

Another  disadvantage  of  which  the  Prodhro- 
mites,  in  common  with  the  other  small  villagers  of 
Acamaniaj  complain  is,  that  although  surrounded 
with  pasture,  they  are  unable  to  have  any  flocks, 
which  all  belong  to  the  Ve^r  and  his  sons,  or  to 
rich  Turks,  or  to  other  persons  who  pay  the  Vezir 
for  permission  to  feed  their  flocks  in  this  part  of 
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the  country,  all  which  are  in  the  care  of  Vlakh 
otes,  or  of  Albanians  from  Mount  Pindus.    But  eve 
this  oppression,  or  that  which  prevents  the  indue 
trious  man  from  employing  his  means  in  the  mot 
advantageous  manner,  or  from  carrying  the  fruil 
of  his  labour  to  the  best  market,  is  less  grievov 
than  the  direct  taxes  and  extortions  which  ofte 
deprive  him  at  one  blow  of  his  scanty  earnings 
The  kefaliatiko,  or  kharatj,  is  7  piastres  for  ever 
male  above  ten  years  old,  in  which  is  includei 
half  a  piastre  for  the  expences  of  the  Proestos  c 
Tragamesti,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  or  o 
the  persons  whom   he   sends  here  to  collect  it 
The  vostina,  which  is  paid  to  the  Spahi,  is  a  capi 
tation  tax  of  60  paras  for  every  married,  and  of  3< 
paras  for  every  unmarried  man.     Ta  y^biy  or  th< 
dues,  as  the  taxes  are  denominated  collectively 
amount  at  Prodhromo  to  near  500  piastres  a  yea: 
for  each  family,  a  large  part  of  which  consists  o 
the  share  of  an  arbitrary  imposition  laid  upon  th( 
village  by  the  Proestos  of  Tragamesti  in  acquit 
tance  of  the  demand  which  the  Vezir  makes  upon 
Karlili,  to  defray  the  expence  of  troops,  or  jour- 
neys, or  wars,  or  upon  any  other  pretence,  and  foi 
the  amount  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  account- 
able to  the  Porte,  but  does  not  account  to  any  one. 
The  Hodja-bashis  assemble  and  divide  the  bur- 
then among  the  different  districts,  according  to 
their  population.     Each  of  them  afterwards  adds 
to  the  sum  the  expences  which  he  himself  incurs, 
or  pretends  to  have  incurred,  in  journeys  to  attend 
the  Vezir,  or  for  entertaining  and  lodging  Turks 
and  soldiers,  or  for  horses  in  the  public  service, 
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or  upon  any  other  plauBible  pretext.  The  impo- 
sition upon  the  village  being  as  arbitrary  as  that 
of  the  Vezir  upon  the  district,  the  Proestos  en- 
riches himself  quickly,  unless  he  should  happen 
to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  humanity,  of  whom 
there  cannot  be  many  in  a  country  where  honour 
and  honesty  are  so  little  encouraged.  In  the  ter* 
ritory  of  the  Vezir  they  are  particularly  rare  ;  for 
it  is  his  usual  policy  to  appoint  the  worst  men  to 
be  primates,  that  he  may  make  them  disgorge 
when  they  are  full  •of  plunder ;  after  which  he 
often  allows  them  to  begin  their  extortions  anew. 
In  the  smaller  villages  where  the  chief  is  styled 
protoghero,  or  chief  alderman,  he  arranges  in  like 
manner  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  khrei  among 
the  families,  and  generally  in  the  Vezir's  terri- 
tories, or  at  least  in  those  where  his  authority  is 
firmly  established,  one  person  is  charged  with  this 
office,  or  at  most  two  in  the  large  towns,  whereas, 
in  the  Elefthero-khoria  of  Greece,  it  is  the  com- 
mon custom  for  all  the  primati,  or  arkhondes, 
to  meet  and  allot  the  taxes.  If  there  be  jealousy 
among  them,  as  frequently  occurs,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  great  body  of  contributors,  unless, 
which  too  often  happens,  one  party  complains 
to  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  probably  bribes 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  delightful  advantage  of 
triumphing  over  some  hated  opponent,  and  of 
acting  the  Turk  over  his  fellow  Christians. 

But  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils  to  the  Acar- 
Tianian  peasant  is  the  konakia  ^  or  lodgings  which 
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he  is  obliged  to  give  to  the  Albanian  soldiers, 
although  it  is  only  upon  such  extraordinary 
occasions  as  the  present  process  of  the  Vezir 
that  small  villages  situated  so  far  out  of  the 
route  as  Prodhromo  feel  the  inconvenience  in  its 
highest  degree  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  de- 
tested palikaria.  Musta  Bey,  of  Konitza,  who  was 
quartered  upon  Makhala,  after  having  been  sup- 
plied with  provision  and  forage  for  himself  and  250 
followers,  insisted  upon  a  present  of  100  piastres  at 
departure,  but  was  contented  with  45.  This  was 
an  unpardonable  extortion,  even  by  the  laws  of  the 
Aljr  code,  and  would  meet  with  punishment  if  it 
were  made  known  to  him,  as  he  only  allows  the 
chief  armatolos  to  demand  presents  in  this  man- 
ner. The  poor  Makhali6te8,  however,  stand  pro- 
bably too  much  in  awe  of  the  resentment  of  the 
Albanians  to  complain  of  the  injury. 

March  20. — From  Prodhromo  to  Bodholovitza ', 
distance  4  hours  7  minutes,  with  Albanians  on 
foot.  We  set  out  at  9.25,  ascend  the  pass  which 
lies  immediately  at  the  back  of  Prodhromo,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  when  there  appears  before  us  a  vast 
extent  of  velanidhi  woods,  frequented  only  by 
robbers,  or  by  Karaguoidhes  with  their  flocks, 
and  traversed  by  winding  paths  difficult  for  a 
horse,  and  much  more  so  for  baggage.  This  is 
called  the  forest  of  M4nina.  I  had  taken  a  path 
to  the  left  of  the  direct  road,  with  a  view  of  finding 
my  way  to  some  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  Aspro, 
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called  Paled  Mani,  but  now  perceive  that  it  can- 
not be  effected  with  the  ba^^ge  horses.  As  the 
bolu-bashi  of  our  Albanian  escort  declares  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  too  few  to  be  separated  in 
these  perilous  times  and  places,  we  regain  the 
common  route  from  Prodhromo,  having  lost  about 
8  minutes  by  the  detour.  Our  guide  from  Pro- 
dhromo  points  out  a  place  where  three  Turks  were 
murdered  two  years  ago,  by  robbers  who  came 
from  the  Islands,  then  occupied  by  the  Russians. 
During  a  halt  which  we  make,  from  11.40  to 
12.30,  to  dine  at  a  well  in  a  little  opening  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  some  families  of  Karagunidhes 
pass  us ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, walking  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  which 
carry  the  tents,  maize,  barley,  and  all  the  do- 
mestic furniture.  The  infants  are  in  baskets  slung 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  women,  who  with  their 
bodies  bent  forward  and  a  hurried  step,  drag 
along  a  horse,  or  a  string  of  two^  or  three  horses, 
and  are  employed  at  the  same  time  in  spinning 
wool.  These  persons  are  Vlakhi6tes  from  the 
mountains  of  Kalarytes,  and  are  on  their  way  to 
the  plains  of  Katokhi,  where  the  men  have  pre- 
ceded them  with  their  flocks.  The  forest  consists 
entirely  of  the  velani  oak,  which  never  grows  to  a 
great  height,  but  is  sometimes  broad  and  spreads 
into  a  great  number  of  branches.  The  little  under- 
wood there  is,  consists  chiefly  of  the  paliuri  and 
wild  kharub.  The  khrysoxylo  (Cotinus)  used  as 
a  yellow  dye,  is  also  found  here.  Half  an  hour 
from  Podholovitza,  we  emerge  from  the  forest  and 
enter  on  the  plain  which  extends  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Aspro  to  the  sea.  Though  generally  inun- 
dated in  winter,  it  is  now  dry.  The  soil,  consist* 
ing  of  a  stiff  white  clay,  is  now  under  the  plough 
for  the  reception  of  kalambokki,  which  they  have 
not  the  means  here  of  irrigating  artificially. 

Podholovltza  consists  only  of  a  tower  and  a  qua- 
drangular inclosure  of  cottages  surrounded  by  some 
wicker  kaljnria :  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
height,  surmounted  by  a  church,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aspro,  which^  being  now  collected  into  a 
narrower  bed  than  in  the  plain  of  Vrakhori,  and 
augmented  by  the  tributaries  which  join  it  near 
Anghelokastro,  may  be  compared  to  the  Thames 
at  Staines.  In  summer  it  is  very  shallow,  and 
may  be  crossed  on  foot  at  Podholovitza ;  but  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down,  where  a  projecting 
rocky  bank  on  the  opposite  side  narrows  the  river 
to  fifty  yards,  it  is  never  fordable.  Here  is  the 
ordinary  ferry,  and  the  only  one  except  that  of 
Katokhi. 

We  are  informed  by  the  people  of  Podholovitza 
that  an  epidemic  disorder  now  reigning  in  Karlili 
has  lately  carried  off  six  persons  in  the  village. 
We  therefore  cross  to  Guria,  which  is  situated 
about  the  same  distance  below  the  ferry  that  Pod- 
holovitza is  above  it.  Here  I  find  that  the  Xoi/ujci|, 
as  they  call  the  sickness,  was  much  exaggerated 
at  Podholovitza,  in  order  to  frighten  us  away  from 
thence,  and  that  it  has  been  worse  here,  though  in 
neither  place  does  it  appear  to  be  of  a  very  malig- 
nant nature ;  for  though  hardly  a  Greek  house  in 
this  village  out  of  30  or  40  has  escaped  it,  two  or 
three  persons  only  have  died.     It  is  said  to  begin 
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with  head-ache  and  fever;  but  if  the  patient  is 
blooded,  which  is  almost  their  only  remedy,  he 
generally  recovers  in  fifteen  days.  There  are  a 
few  Turkish  families  at  Guria,  and  a  little  mosque 
without  a  minaret.  Below  Guria  the  river  spreads 
over  a  large  space,  and  has  some  sandy  islands  in 
it.  It  then  takes  a  long  bend  to  the  left  towards 
the  extreme  point  of  the  hills  which  slope  from 
Stamna  into  the  plain.  In  the  opening  between 
this  point  and  some  heights  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  appears  the  village  of  Magdla,  on  a 
small  eminence  in  the  plain,  and  Palea  Katuna  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  right.  Katokhi  is  hid 
by  a  projection  of  them. 

Our  Albanian  escort  consists  partly  of  Maho- 
metans and  partly  of  Christians,  who  are  all  from 
the  country  near  Berat  and  Kolonia.  Since  we 
got  rid  at  Makhala  of  a  bolubashi  who  had  per- 
suaded some  of  the  Mussulmans  that  it  was  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  march  before  ghiaurs,  we 
have  had  no  difiiculties  with  any  of  them,  and 
have  kept  them  in  perfect  good  humour  by  pre- 
senting them  with  a  sheep  or  two  every  evening 
for  their  supper.  Unlike  the  lazy,  proud  Turk,  or 
the  poor  Greek  peasant  often  deprived  of  all  energy 
by  the  effects  of  continued  misery  and  oppression, 
these  Albanians  are  remarkable  for  their  inde- 
fatigable activity.  Every  commanding  height 
near  the  road  I  find  occupied  by  one  or  more  of 
them,  by  the  time  I  come  in  sight  of  it,  and  it 
seems  to  be  an  object  of  emulation  who  shall 
arrive  first.  They  answer  all  questions  upon  the 
topography  with  remarkable  intelligence  and  ac- 
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curacy,  and  permission  to  look  through  my  teles- 
cope is  an  ample  reward. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  Alba- 
nian manners  and  those  of  the  Osmanlis,  the  most 
indolent  and  phlegmatic  of  human  beings,  unless 
when  roused  by  some  extraordinary  excitement. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  two  people  accord, — 
namely,  the  love  of  gaming,  though  it  is  forbidden 
by  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  Ae  the  Albanian 
soldier  seldom  burthens  himself  with  provisions, 
he  commonly  solaces  himself  at  a  halt  upon  the 
road  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  draught  of  water. 
On  arriving  at  a  village,  the  first  thing  they  gene- 
rally do  is  to  form  a  party  at  cards  with  heaps  of 
paras,  while  those  who  do  not  play  look  on.  A 
young  man,  who  particularly  distinguishes  himself 
by  his  activity,  named  Alius,  informs  me,  that  in 
his  younger  days,  like  many  of  the  Albanian  sol- 
diers, he  attended  cattle  in  his  native  mountains, 
and  that  at  Arza,  a  place  on  Mount  Trebnsin,  two 
hours  from  Klisura  to  the  north-eastward,  five 
hours  from  Tepeleni,  and  eight  from  Premedl,  he 
was  often  in  the  habit  of  finding  ancient  coins  of 
silver  and  copper. 

March  21. — Having  procured  some  horses  at 
Guri4  for  some  of  the  escort,  and  mounted  others 
on  the  post-horses  which  we  brought  for  the  bag- 
gage from  Pr^vyza,  I  cross  the  ferry  with  twelve 
of  the  palikaria,  and  proceed  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  Palea  Mani.  The  road  is  a  horse-path,  which, 
afiter  crossing  the  little  plain  of  Podholovltza,  fol- 
lows a  narrow  level  on  the  bank  of  the  Ackelous, 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
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slopes  of  the  hills  of  M&nina.  Palea  Mani  is  the 
modem  name  of  a  Hellenic  fortress  standing  upon 
one  of  the  points  of  these  hills,  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  woods.  As  in  the  ruins  of  Stratus^  one  of  the 
gates  stood  very  near  an  arm  of  the  AchelauSf  which 
is  separated  from  the  main  stream  by  a  portion  of 
its  broad  gravelly  bed.  This  gate  is  eight  feet  wide, 
diminishing  towards  the  top,  which  is  formed  by 
two  opposite  stones  hollowed  into  a  curve,  but  not 
quite  meeting,  and  covered  in  the  middle  with  a 
single  quadrangular  stone  ten  feet  in  length,  three 
feet  and  a  quarter  in  lieight,  and  two  feet  and  a 
quarter  in  the  lower  dimension  or  soffit  I  re- 
marked the  same  kind  of  construction  in  a  small 
gate  at  Kamarina.  Beams  similar  to  the  upper 
stone  of  the  gate  covered  the  passage  in  its  whole 
length  of  eighteen  feet ;  but  of  these  only  two  re- 
main in  their  places.  This  gateway  leads  into  a 
small  court  of  an  irregular  pentagonal  form,  which 
was  defended  externally  on  the  side  to  the  right  in 
entering  by  a  tower  open  to  the  court.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  tower,  a  small  gate  leads  from  the 
court  into  the  principal  inclosure  of  the  town  or 
fortress.  This  inner  gate  standing  on  a  slope,  the 
beams  of  stone  above  the  door  project  beyond  one 
another  like  steps,  and  there  are  probably  some 
corresponding  steps  below,  which  are  now  buried 
in  the  ruins  and  earth.  The  natives  call  the  outer 
gate  the  Avloporta  \  being  in  fact  the  entrance  of 
a  sort  of  avXii,  or  ante-chamber,  of  the  fortress, 
which  formed  a  good  protection  to  the  inner  gate. 

*  AhKo^fTopra, 
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I  have  nerer  seen  any  similar  example  of  this  kind 
of  outwork. 

From  the  inner  gate  the  two  walls  of  the  prin- 
cipal inclosure  mount  the  height  to  a  small  qua- 
drangular  acropolis  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
wall  to  the  right  more  directly,  that  to  the  left  em- 
bracing a  larger  portion  of  the  height,  but  both  in 
curved  lines,  and  that  to  the  left  in  the  upper  part, 
forming  a  second  curve,  concave  towards  the  exte- 
rior. The  acropolis  has  an  outer  inclosure  flanked 
by  towers  :  both  this  and  the  Avl6porta  are  obvi- 
ously posterior  additions  to  the  original  work,  being 
of  more  regular  masonry,  while  that  of  the  body  of 
the  place  was  entirely  polygonal,  without  towers, 
and  of  an  irregular  plan,  bearing  strongly  the 
character  of  a  rude  people,  who  possessed  little  of 
the  science  of  military  architecture  as  it  existed  in 
the  more  civilized  parts  of  Greece.  Such,  in  fietct, 
was  the  condition  of  Acarnania  before  the  age  of 
Alexander.  The  original  walls  are  in  some  parts 
near  eleven  feet  in  thickness,  but  are  formed  in 
the  middle  of  rubble  and  are  faced  only  with  large 
uncemented  masses.  Among  the  posterior  addi- 
tions are  the  remains  of  a  tower  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  citadel,  of  which  ten  or  twelve  courses  of 
regular  masonry  remain  on  one  side,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  adjacent  side.  The  thickness  of  the 
wall  here  consists  of  single  stones,  not  more  than 
two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  thick.  In  the 
mid-height  of  the  remaining  courses  there  is  a 
loop-hole,  or  window,  with  a  course  of  masonry 
narrower  than   the   rest,    and    projecting   a   few 
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inches;  there  is  a  similar  projection  also  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall. 

The  defence  of  the  acropolis  on  the  lower  side 
towards  the  town  is  partly  formed  by  a  perpendi- 
cular excavation  of  the  rock,  upon  which  a  wall 
has  been  built  consisting*  of  irregular  blocks  ex- 
actly fitted  to  the  rock  and  to  one  another.  The 
ruins  are  in  no  part  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  except  at  the  Avlo-porta.  The  inclosed 
space  is  so  extremely  rugged  that  one  is  surprised 
how  such  a  place  could  ever  have  been  inhabited, 
nor  is  there  a  single  excavated  foundation  to  be 
found.  The  greatest  length,  which  is  from  the 
Acropolis  to  the  Avloporta,  is  about  600  yards. 

In  position  this  ruin  seems  to  accord  perfectly 
with  Old  (Enia,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  de- 
serted place  situated  on  the  Achelous,  midway 
between  Stratus  and  the  sea.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred, however,  that  the  Old  CBnia  \  so  called  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  was  the  same  city  which  was 
founded  by  Alcmseon  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
named  (Eneia  in  honour  of  CEneus;  for  Thucy- 
dides  clearly  indicates  that  place  as  identical  with 


>  Kai  4  AcWa  (lege  Olvla) 
if  Kol  aMi  eiri  rf  worafjif  (rf 
*A\e\&f)f  4  ficv  iraXaca  oh  icar- 
oiKovfiiyrif  loov  dvixovaa  r^c 
re  OaXarrifc  iccu  rife  SrfKxrov,  ^ 
ie  yvy  oaov  ejS^o/i^icoKra  ora- 
ZlovQ  tnrip  r^c  icjSoX^c  iii')(pv' 
oa, — Strabo,  p.  450. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  word 
Aivla  is  still  retained  in  fdl  the 


editions  of  Strabo,  since  it  is 
clear,  from  fi  vvv  in  contradis- 
tinction to  4  raXatc^,  that  Strabo 
meant  OlWa,  or  the  dty  of  the 
CEniadae,  the  orthography  of 
which  is  certain,  from  Tarions 
authors,  from  its  coins,  and 
from  the  derivation  of  the 
name. 
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the  famous  city  of  the  CEoiadee  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous  \  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
ruins  at  Palea  Mani  are  those  of  a  small  and  very 
ancient  city  of  the  Acamanes,  which,  having  been 
deserted  long  before  the  age  of  Strabo,  and  its  his- 
tory forgotten,  had  improperly  received  in  his  time 
the  name  of  Old  (Eneia,  as  often  occurs  in  the 
instance  of  ruins  and  deserted  sites.  It  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  Erysiche,  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Alcman,  which  Stephanus  improperly  confounds 
with  the  city  of  QSniadse,  as  seems  evident  from 
ApoUodorus,  whom  Strabo  cites  to  show  that  the 
Erysichsei  were  an  inland  people  of  Acamania '. 
In  later  times,  in  consequence  of  the  commanding 
situation  in  the  pass  leading  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Achelous  from  the  upper  to  the  maritime 
plain,  the  original  work  may  have  been  repaired 
and  furnished  with  towers  to  serve  as  a  fortress. 
Some  part  of  the  remains  at  the  acropolis  con- 
sists of  Roman  tiles,  mixed  with  small  stones  and 
mortar,  built  on  the  Hellenic  wall.  As  the  pass 
naturally  divided  the  territory  of  the  (Eniadse  from 
that  of  the  Metropolitse,  to  one  of  those  two  people 
probably  the  fortress  belonged.  At  present  there 
is  no  road  to  the  northward  beyond  Palea  Mani ; 
the  wide  branching  bed  of  the  AchehiUj  the 
marshes  and  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  woody 
mountain  of  Lygovitzi,  and  the  thick  forest  be- 

^  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  102.  riydg  ftimy  *AToXK6Siapot  Xc- 

'  Stephan.      in      *RpveixVr  yc<r6ai,  iy  'AXxfidv  fiifxyfurai, 

Olyeiddai,  Oh^    ^Epvaixaiot    KaXv^Mvcoc 

T^C  ^c  fietroyatus  Kara  fiiy  oh^e    xoi/n^y^,    *AXXc^    2ap^t&»v 

r^v  *AKapyay(ay    *l&pv<n\aiov£  dir*  Axpa^, — Strabo,  p.  460. 
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tween  the  latter  and  Palea  Mani,  being  impass- 
able, except  to  the  shepherds  and  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  woods  around  the  ruin  con- 
sist of  oak,  ilex,  maple,  and  various  kinds  of  un- 
derwood, festooned  with  wild  grapes. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  a  small 
tjiftllk  and  pyrgo  called  St.  Elias,  around  which 
the  lower  falls  of  Zygos  reach  to  the  river  side, 
and  are  covered  with  the  cultivated  fields  beloi^- 
ing  to  Stamna.  This  village,  distant  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  south-eastward,  is  situated  upon  a 
ridge,  sloping  on  one  side  into  a  narrow  plain  on 
the  bank  of  the  Aspro,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
lagoon  of  Anatoliko,  on  the  border  of  which 
Stamna  has  a  skala  and  some  magazines.  At 
Anghelokastro,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
north-eastward  of  St  Elias,  is  a  ruined  castle  of 
middle  times,  standing  upon  the  lowest  heights  of 
Zygos,  with  a  small  village  below  it  in  the  comer 
of  the  JEtolian  plain.  The  mountain  above  An- 
ghelokastro and  Stamn4  is  separated  from  the 
highest  woody  summit  of  Zyg6s,  upon  which 
stands  Khierasova,  by  the  pass  of  Klisura,  already 
described  as  leading  directly  through  the  lof^ 
ridge  of  AracynthuSj  by  a  narrow  rocky  cleft 
forming  a  natural  gate  of  communication  between 
maritime  u£tolia  and  the  great  interior  plain  ^ 

Having  returned  from  Palea  Mani  to  Guria,  we 
proceed  in  the  afternoon  to  Anatoliko,  over  a  plain 
of  the  same  clayey  white  soil  before  remarked, 
and  producing  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  flax.     It 

»  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  119.  154. 
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is  marshy  in  some  places,  and  near  Anatoliko  is 
artificially  drained.  In  the  parts  most  distant 
from  the  mountains  dhiminio  is  not  sown,  as  little 
rain  falls  in  the  spring,  and  they  have  not  the 
means  of  irrigation.  The  distance  from  Guria  to 
the  ferry  of  Anatoliko  is  two  hours  menzil  pace ; 
but  in  a  direct  line  much  less,  because  the  road 
makes  a  great  turn  to  avoid  the  ridge,  which, 
sloping  from  Stamna,  ends  in  a  point  at  which 
stands  a  hamlet  called  Mastu,  where  we  arrived  in 
forty  minutes  from  Guria.  In  approaching  Ana- 
toliko we  pass  through  some  of  its  gardens  and 
olive  plantations,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  is 
quite  unconnected  with  the  heights  of  Stamna, 
and  borders  the  lagoon  on  the  west  almost  as  far 
as  the  outer  sea.  Having  crossed  the  lagoon  in  a 
mon6xy1o,  we  proceed  to  the  house  of  an  iatros, 
who  is  biother-in-law  of  my  travelling  companion 

K .     The  island  of  Anatoliko  is  about  three 

miles  distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lagoon  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  Stamna,  and  a 
mile  distant  from  the  bank  on  either  side  to  the 
east  and  west  The  island  is  so  small  as  to  be 
entirely  covered  with  the  town,  which  contains 
about  400  houses.  Though  some  of  these  are 
large,  the  place  is  not  at  present  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Being,  like  Mesolonghi,  supported  chiefly 
by  the  profits  of  its  ships  and  maritime  commerce, 
it  has  suffered  by  the  war,  and  many  of  the  lower 
orders  are  deprived  of  their  employment  as  sailors. 

The  territory  extends  three  or  four  miles  along 
either  shore  of  the  lagoon,  and  produces  com  for 
about  two  months'  consumption,  wi^^^  ri^ther  more 

VOL.  in.  M  m 
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than  safficient  for  the  place,  vith  a  qaantity  of 
oil  which  admits  of  an  export  to  the  value  of 
40,000  piastres  in  the  alternate  years,  when  the 
full  olive  crop  occurs.  The  fresh  and  salted  fish 
from  the  lake  furnish  a  traffic  with  Zakytho  and 
other  neighbouring  places.  The  Vezir  takes  46 
purses  a  year  for  the  fishery  and  other  revenues  of 
the  crown  from  the  proesti  of  Anatoliko,  who  share 
the  farm  with  other  principal  persons  of  the  place. 
These  23,000  piastres  include  700  kharatjes,  toge- 
ther with  the  imposts  of  the  two  villages  of  Magula 
and  Neo-khorio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aspro. 

My  host  the  Iatr6s  says,  that  during  the  six 
years  he  has  lived  here  he  has  been  five  years  ill ; 
while  the  natives  have  not  such  bad  health — a 
melancholy  state  of  afiairs  for  the  doctor,  but  which 
would  be  much  more  so  were  it  not  that  according 
to  the  common  custom  in  Greece  he  receives  a 
fixed  stipend.  From  the  looks  of  the  inhaUtants 
I  should  not  have  supposed  the  place  healthy: 
indeed,  the  narrowness  of  the  lagoon  in  this  part 
and  the  woody  mountains  which  inclose  it  on  three 
sides,  seem  far  less  &vourable  to  health  than  the 
open  and  well- ventilated  situation  of  Mesoldnghi, 
where  the  people  in  every  sense  of  the  word  are  a 
well-looking  race.  The  small  quantity  of  salt  held 
in  solution  by  the  water  at  Anatoliko,  as  I  was 
Sttiprised  to  find  on  tasting  it,  may  also  affect  the 
quality  of  the  air :  the  lagoon  towards  Mesolonghi, 
on  the  contrary,  is  as  salt  as  the  sea.  This  shows 
that  all  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  is  chiefly 
formed  by  springs  from  the  surrounding  moan* 
tains,  of  which  indeed  there  are  several  to  be  seen 
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on  the  neighbouring  shore,  particularly  one  near 
KKsura,  and  another  near  a  fresh-water  marsh 
opposite  to  the  town  to  the  eastward.  Though 
the  water  of  the  former  is  considered  much  the 
better,  the  mon6xyla  are  more  frequently  sent 
to  the  latter  because  it  is  nearer.  In  the  town 
there  are  only  cisterns  for  rain  water* 

March  22. — From  Anatoliko  the  ruined  mill 
above  Makhal4  is  visible  to  the  N.N.W. ;  and  a 
little  to  the  left:  of  it  is  seen  the  hill  of  Lygovitzi, 
then  Mount  Biiniisto  in  a  line  with  Stamna,  and 
a  pointed  height  to  the  southward  of  that  village 
on  the  same  ridge,  called  St.  Elias.  In  all  other 
directions  the  view  is  much  circumscribed  by  the 
nmgbbouring  part  of  Mount  Zygds  and  by  the 
height  on  the  western  side  of  the  lagoon* 

The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Anatolik6  to 
Mesolonghi  is  about  6  o.  m.  With  a  monoxylo  it 
is  almost  double  the  distance,  on  account  of  a  long 
low  cape  which  separates  the  lagoon  of  Anatoliko 
from  that  of  Mesol6nghi,  leaving  only  a  communi- 
cation between  them  half  a  mile  broad,  between 
the  extremity  of  the  cape  and  the  ramma  or  thread 
of  land  which  separates  all  the  lagoons  from  the 
open  sea.  Having  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  at 
3  P.M.  we  proceed  to  Mesolonghi  by  land.  Al- 
ready have  the  post-meridian  thunder-showers, 
which  characterize  the  Grecian  spring,  com- 
menced. Both  yesterday  and  to-day  the  clouds 
collected  on  the  mountains  about  noon,  and  fell 
afterwards  in  rain  accompanied  with  lightning. 
After  an  hour's  ride,  we  are  obliged  to  take  shelter 
from  one  of  these  storms  in  a  tower  at  the  Aliki, 

M  m  2 
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or  salt-works,  which  are  situated  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  on  the  narrow  point  of  land.  These 
salt-works  belong  to  Mesolonghi,  and  produce 
28000  piastres  a  year.  Instead  of  repeated  sup- 
plies of  water  being  let  into  the  salt-pans,  as  at 
Lefkadha,  by  which  each  pan  produces  a  thick- 
ness of  a  foot  or  two  of  salt,  and  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  salt  is  impure,  it  is  here  gathered  as 
fast  as  each  admission  of  water  is  evaporated  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  great  quantity  of 
earth  is  mixed  with  the  salt,  and  only  small  por- 
tions of  it  are  white  and  pure.  There  is  another 
salt-work  in  the  lagoon  of  Bokhori.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  clears  we  proceed,  and  soon  enter 
the  olive-grounds,  gardens,  and  marshy  ditches 
of  Mesolonghi.  In  the  town  I  find  the  Vezir 
Al^  and  all  his  court. 


chai 
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Strabo  describes   as  a  Kuffni  situated   30  stades 
below  Galydon  towards  the  sea  \ 

The  first  object  which  arrests  the  attention  on 
approaching  the  remains  of  Calydon^  is  a  wall  of 
regular  masonry  formed  of  quadrangular  blocks 
about  three  feet  in  their  longest  dimension,  and 
standing  on  the  side  of  a  projecting  hill,  from 
which  many  of  the  stones  have  rolled  down  into 
the  bed  of  a  small  torrent.  This  wall  formed  part 
of  an  oblong  quadrangular  building,  inclosing  all 
the  summit  of  the  height,  which  being  much 
steeper  towards  the  torrent  than  on  die  other  sides, 
required  in  that  part  the  support  of  a  strong  but- 
tress, or  projection  from  the  quadrangle;  this  is 
the  portion  of  the  building  which  is  now  so  con- 
spicuous; its  height  is  about  18  feet.  As  this 
ruin  is  entirely  separate  from  the  enclosure  of 
the  city,  it  is  probably  the  remains  of  the  peri- 
bolus  of  a  temple,  such  edifices  having  offcen  been 
placed  on  the  outside  of  Ghreek  cities,  where, 
protected  by  their  sanctity,  they  were  left  open 
to  the  use  of  the  surrounding  *  country.  Al- 
thou^  not  a  vestige  of  the  temple  itself  re- 
mains aboveground,  the  magnitude  of  the  peri- 
bolus,  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  posi- 
tion, give  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  here 
stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  Laphrseus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  Strabo,  would  seem  to 
have  been  not  within  but  near  the  town  of  Caly- 

>  Strabo,  p.  400.     For  AcKvpi^a  read  'AXiievpHt.--PIin.  H.  K. 
L  4,  c.  a.— ^Staphan.  in  *AXirvpwi. 
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don  ^  Diana  Laphreea,  or  Laphria,  was  another 
of  the  protecting  deities  of  the  Calydonit,  and  was 
worshipped  perhaps  in  the  same  temple,  or  in  an 
adjoining  sanctuary.  When  Augustus  founded  Pa- 
tne,  and  peopled  it  in  part  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Calydon,  he  directed  the  statue  of  Diana  Laphrsea 
to  be  given  to  the  new  colony,  where  it  was  placed 
in  the  acropolis,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess, who  was  honoured  with  an  annual  festival,  a 
procession,  and  a  very  cruel  sacrifice'.  The  re- 
mains of  the  walls  of  Calydon  are  traceable  in  their 
whole  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a  half;  they 
subsist  in  most  parts  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  are  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  masonry 
as  the  peribolus  of  the  temple.  They  included 
the  last  falls  of  Mount  Zyg6s  towards  the  river 
Fidh4ri  or  JEvenns,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme point,  which  was  excluded.  On  the  western 
side  the  wall  descends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
torrent  before-mentioned,  until,  after  receiving  the 
waters  from  the  slopes  of  the  city  itself,  through 
an  opening  made  in  the  wall  to  admit  their  pas- 
sage, the  torrent  changes  its  course  from  south 
to  west,  and  flows '  parallel  to  the  longer  side  of 
the  peribolus  into  the  plain.  Between  the  peri- 
bolus and  the  part  of  the  city  wall  opposite  to  it 
are  several  foundations.  The  breadth  of  the  «ity 
was  very  much  diminished  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  present  a  small  front  towards  the 
Evenus,     On  the  east  the  walls  ascended  the  crest 

*  irepi  It  r^v  l^aXvlStya  ktrrX  '  Fausan.  Acbaic.   c.  18. — 

TO  Tov   /ia^palov    *Air6Xkt0yot     See  Travels    in    the    Morea, 
iepov. — Strabo,  p.  459.  vol.  II.  p.  127. 
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of  a  narrow  ridge  to  the  acropolis,  in  a  convex 
form,  and  were  protected  in  the  steepest  part  to- 
wards the  citadel  by  some  short  flanks. 

The  northern  front  of  the  city  crossed  a  ridge 
which  connects  the  heights  occupied  by  the  ci^ 
with  the  neighbouring  part  of  Mount  Zygos ;  in 
the  middle  of  this  side,  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge,  was  the  acropolis,  which  was  well  protected 
with  towers  without,  and  within  consisted  of  a 
rectangular  inclosure  unequally  subdivided  by  a 
cross  wall.  Many  parts  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
lower  town  are  flanked  by  towers,  and  foundations 
of  terraces  are  observable  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
within  the  inclosure.  There  was  a  large  gate  on 
the  south-eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  small  ones 
in  other  places.  I  searched  in  vain  for  any  vestiges 
of  a  theatre,  or  for  any  remains  of  civil  architec- 
ture. At  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  the  crest  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  eastern  walls,  flows  a  small 
branch  of  the  JEvenuSj  and  another  waters  the 
similar  parallel  valley  of  Potemula,  which  village 
is  only  half  an  hour  to  the  north-eastward,  but  not 
in  sight 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  Calydon,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  writer  who  indicates  their  situation  most  pre- 
cisely is  not  among  the  best  of  geographical  au- 
thorities. I  allude  to  Pliny,  who  says  that  Calydon 
was  near  the  Evenus,  about  7^  miles  from  the 
sea^  which  accords  exactly  with  this  position. 
But  he  is  strongly  supported  by  probability.     It  is 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  2. 
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evident  that  the  fertil 
gainst  the  land  of  Pel 
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*  Kpvp^ec  r'  kiiaypvTO  « 
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'OinroOt  irioraroy  TtSio 
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rock  anciently  named  Chalcis,  and  now  Vans- 
8ova,  which  rises  directly  in  face  of  the  ruins,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer.  In  truth,  the  situa- 
tion is  as  low  as  it  could  have  been,  not  to  be  in 
the  plain;  Strabo,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  that  the  epithets  nrpriiffvfi  and  atrnmi  were 
not  very  well  adapted  to  Calydon,  since  he  re- 
marks diat  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  district. 

From  the  summit  which  rises  above  the  ruins, 
the  ridge  of  Zyg6s  branches  westward  to  the  A$prOy 
and  that  of  Ap6kuro  northward  to  its  union  with 
Mount  Vi^na,  having  the  lake  of  Apokuro  on  its 
western  side,  and  the  valley  of  the  Fidh4ri  on  its 
eastern.  From  Mount  Var^tssova  branch  the  great 
ridges  of  Krdvari,  which  though  like  Apokuio, 
covered  in  the  higher  parts  with  forests,  was  well 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  numerous  Elef- 
therokhoria,  until  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  A\if  Pashd,  since  which  event  the  population 
has  greatly  diminished,  and  some  of  the  largest 
villages  are  now  almost  deserted.  Not  long  ago 
some  person  informed  the  Pashd  that  the  daughter 
of  the  Proestos  of  Megadh^ndhro,  a  village  in  the 
vale  of  the  Evenus,  5  or  6  hours  above  Calydon^ 
was  a  girl  of  extraordinary,  beauty ;  he  demanded 
her  accordingly  of  the  father,  who  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  comply  than  to  fly  from  the  country,  and 
abandon  all  his  property :  a  few  days  before  I 
arrived  at  Prevyza  she  was  received  into  the 
Pasha's  har^m  there,  and  was  sent  to  loannina 
on  the  Veadr's  departure. 

In  a  valley  at  the  back  of  Mount  Varassova, 
where  stood  the  village  of  Perth6ri,  now  deserted. 
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and  below  it  Mavromkti,  are  said  to  be  some 
well  preserved  remains  of  an  ancient  Greek  for- 
tress. It  was  probably  only  a  subordinate  castle, 
as  the  towns  of  Chalcis  and  Mactfneia  were  very 
near  the  sea  shore.  Admitting  the  ruins  at  Kurt- 
ag&  to  be  those  of  Calydon^  there  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  considering  the  Pleurania^  which  as 
I  have  before  shown  was  the  territory  next  to  the 
CaJydama  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  have  been 
that  which  is  now  attached  to  Mesol6nghi.  Hav- 
ing again  examined  the  remains  at  Ghyftokastro, 
behind  Mesolonghi,  I  find  that  a  low  rocky 
height,  separated  by  a  branch  of  the  plain  of 
Mesolonghi  from  the  foot  of  the  monntain  of  Ky- 
lia  Irini,  was  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.  Some 
parts  of  the  masonry  are  constructed  in  the  most 
regular  Hellenic  manner,  and  others  are  of  narrow 
stones  laid  carelessly  without  cement,  among 
which  are  seen  some  very  large  wrought  blocks, 
the  work  apparently  of  a  remote  s^.  The  walls 
seem  not  only  to  have  surrounded  the  summit, 
but  to  have  extended  also  over  a  lower  height 
which  is  connected  with  the  mountain  of  Kyria 
Irini,  and  which  advances  farther  into  the  plain. 
I  observe  also  the  foundations  of  a  tower  or  other 
quadrangular  building  at  the  foot  of  the  height  in 
the  plain.  I  have  before  remarked  that  these  are 
probably  the  ruins  of  the  Pleuron  of  Homer  ^, 
and  that  Kyria  Iiini  was  the  city  which  the  Pleu* 
ronii  built  on  Mount  Aracynthus,  aflter  the  de- 
struction of  the  former  by  Demetrius  ^tolicus '. 

*  II.  B.  V.  639;  N.  v.  217;         '  Strabo*  p  451. 
X.  V.  116.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  118. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  numerous  Meso- 
longhitesy  by  whom  I  have  been  visited,  one  only 
has  ever  been  at  the  Castle  of  Kyria  Irini,  and  he 
probably  would  never  have  gone  there,  had  he  not 
accompanied  an  Englishman. 

March  26. — The  Greeks  of  Karlili,  particularly 
of  that  part  of  it  which  constituted  the  ancient 
Acamania,  enjoyed,  until  the  time  of  A15^  Pasha, 
a  considerable  share  of  security  and  prosperity. 
They  had  a  profitable  traffic  in  cattle  and  provi- 
sions with  the  Islands ;  and  although  the  country 
was  often  infested  by  robbers  and  pirates  who 
had  a  secure  refuge  in  some  of  the  smaller 
islands,  the  armatoli  kept  them  in  check:  there 
was  generally  a  good  understanding  between  the 
chief  Glreeks  of  Acamania  and  the  Dervent-aga, 
and  they  received  some  advantage  from  Karlili 
having  been  an  imperial  appanage.  They  speak 
with  great  respect  and  regret  of  Kurt  Pasha,  the 
guardian  of  the  Derv^nia  to  whom  A\jf  succeeded. 
In  consequence  of  the  easy  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  Acamanian  families,  education  received  a 
little  encouragement,  and  some  remains  of  its 
effects  are  still  apparent  in  the  manners  and  con- 
versation of  the  natives,  even  in  the  present  deso- 
late state  to  which  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
IS  redaced.  But  conscious  of  this  advantage,  they 
affect,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Greek  Xenelasia,  to  un- 
dervalue most  of  their  neighbours.  The  Korfi&tes 
and  Zakythinl  they  qualify  as  ayjpufa  and  illiterate, 
in  which  they  are  certainly  right,  considering  the 
advantages  which  those  people  have  had  in  a 
Christian  government.  The  Kefalonites  they  ad- 
mire for  wviviia  Ku\  ^iko^via — for  wit  and  hospi- 
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tality,  but  do  not  speak  very  favourably  of  their 
honesty  or  regard  to  truth.  The  people  of  Meso- 
16nghi  and  Anatolik6  are  regarded  as  ^pofivaXoi, 
or  fish-brained,  and  Otajcoc,  an  Ithacan,  seems  to 
be  a  common  term  of  contempt.  The  Leucadians, 
as  a  part  of  their  own  nation,  are  well  spoken  of, 
and  I  believe  not  undeservedly. 

The  Mesolonghites  are  agreed  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Tahir  Aga  of  Konispoli,  who 
for  the  last  year  has  been  their  governor.  Nobody 
understands  better  than  an  Albanian  how  to  con- 
duct himself  in  office  when  there  exists  a  control 
over  the  avaricious  disposition  which  invariably 
obtains  the  ascendency  when  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  The  Vezir,  wishing  to  act  with  mode- 
ration towards  Mesol6nghi  at  the  beginning  of  his 
government  of  this  place,  sent  purposely  a  person 
as  his  deputy  who  was  suited  to  execute  that  in- 
tention, and  he  is  now  about  to  employ  Tahir  Ag4, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  reputation  which  he  has 
gained  at  Mesolonghi  in  a  similar  mission  in  Krd- 
vari.  Aiy&  authority  over  Mesolonghi  and  Anato- 
liko  is  derived  solely  from  his  office  of  Derv^nt  Aga, 
and  his  farm  of  the  miri,  six-sevenths  of  which  he 
underrents  yearly  from  some  Turks  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  has  purchased  the  other  seventh  from  one 
Salj^  Aga  of  Mesolonghi,  who  possessed  it  for  life. 

The  plain  extending  from  Mesolonghi  to  Bok- 
h6ri  and  the  sea,  although  clayey  is  fertile  and 
tolerably  cultivated.  Near  the  shore  is  a  chain  of 
lagoons,  of  which  the  eastern,  belonging  to  Bok- 
hori,  is  much  the  largest.  .  It  is  valuable  for  its 
salt-work  and  fisheries.  The  greater  part  of  the 
labour  in   the    plain   is    performed    by   men  of 
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Ke&lonia  and  Zakytho.  The  Kefalonites,  who 
work  in  the  Tineyards,  earn  from  40  to  45  paras 
a  day,  with  wine.  The  Zakythini  are  reckoned 
the  best  reapers.  The  chief  produce  of  the  Islands 
being  grapes  and  currants,  the  principal  harrest 
occurs  there  later  than  on  the  continent;  while 
their  small  quantity  of  com  is  reaped  earlier,  and 
thus  their  labourers  obtain  employment  on  the 
continent  without  losing  any  at  home,  and  pay 
for  a  part  of  the  provisions  with  which  the  conti- 
nent supplies  the  Islands.  In  the  territory  of  Bok- 
h6ri  the  land  belongs  to  Turks :  the  Greek  farmers 
receive  the  seed  from  the  landlord  and  pay  him 
half  the  crop  after  the  deduction  of  the  dhekatia. 

March  27. — After  36  hours  of  a  southerly  wind, 
with  rain,  the  weather  improving,  I  embark  to-day 
in  a  monoxylo,  accompanied  by  six  others,  to  con- 
vey the  servants,  baggage,  and  Albanian  escort, 
and  in  two  hours  cross  the  lagoon  to  Aia  Triadha, 
a  small  monastery  situated  on  the  extreme  point  of 
the  ridge  which  borders  the  western  shore  of  the 
lagoon  of  Anatoliko.  Our  monoxyla  move  about 
three  miles  an  hour :  they  have  laige  square  sails, 
but  these  add  very  little  to  the  velocity  unless  the 
boat  is  lightly  laden.  That  in  which  I  am  em- 
barked moves  a»  quick  with  a  sin^e  pole,  as  ano- 
ther full  of  Albanians  with  the  sail  set  and  two 
men  punting :  the  pole,  by  which  a  man  at  the 
stem  gives  the  motion,  is  about  ten  feet  long,  with 
three  prongs  at  the  end.  The  water  varies  in 
depth  from  one  foot  to  four.  Fish  are  taken,  as  in 
the  livaria  of  Arta,  by  kalamote&\  or  chambers 

^  Kti\afJU0Tait, 
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made  of  reeds  fixed  at  the  passages  by  which  the 
fish  pass  from  the  lake  into  the  «sea.  The  kala- 
mot^s  are  left  open  from  January  till  May  15,  old 
style,  when  the  water  of  the  lagoon  becoming  hot 
or  the  breeding  being  complete,  the  fish  begin  to 
return  to  the  sea,  and  each  sort  of  fish  having  its 
season  for  returning,  they  are  caught  in  this  man- 
ner all  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  weather 
still  continues  showery  and  disagreeable.  At  2.50 
we  leave  Aia  Triadha,  and  proceed  along  the  foot 
of  the  height,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  to  the 
right,  is  the  lagoon  of  Anatoliko.  The  hill  is 
covered  with  olives,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
flowers  and  verdure  of  an  advanced  spring,  al- 
though scarcely  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen  in  the  inte* 
rior.  To  the  left  a  watery  bog  extends  for  five  or 
six  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Aspro.  Opposite  to  the  opening  which  leads 
to  Anatoliko,  between  Mastu  and  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge  which  we  have  been  following, 
we  leave  the  road  to  Mastu  and  Guria  on  the 
right,  and  cross  the  plain  over  swamps,  ditches, 
and  marshy  grounds,  among  which  are  many  vine- 
yards, to  Neo  Khori,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro 
— a  village  containing  80  families,  of  which  30  are 
Turks.  A  portion  of  it  is  a  tjiftlik  of  Mukhtdr 
Pasha.  Magula  is  a  mile  lower  down  the  river, 
standing  on  a  small  eminence  in  the  plain :  op- 
posite to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is 
Katokhi,  on  a  similar  height  at  the  extremity  of 
the  hills  which  begin  about  Palea  Katuna  and 
end  near  Katokhi.  These  hills  are  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  Manina  by  a  plain  which 
begins  from  the  bank  of  the  Aspro  opposite  to 
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Guri4,  and  ends  in  a  great  marsh  extending  to  the 
foot  of  a  rocky  keight  called  Khalkitza,  near  Pe- 
tala.  The  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Neo- 
khori  shows  the  badness  of  the  air ;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  surrounded  as  the  place  is,  in  so  many 
directions,  by  extensive  marshes. 

March  28. — The   Vezir  haying  carried   away 
the  two  ireparcpcacc,  or  ferry-boats  of  Katokhi  and 
Guria,  to  convey  his  Albanians  across  the  river  at 
some  place  in  the  plain  of  Vrakh6ri,  because  the 
late  rains  have  rendered  the  fords  there  imprac- 
ticable, I  proceed  to  Stamn4,  there  to  remain  in  a 
better  lodging  and  pleasanter  situation  until  we 
can   devise    some   mode   of    crossing   the   river. 
Leaving  Neokhori  at  8.30,  we  follow  the  bank  of 
the  Aspro,  and  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  arrive 
at  Guria,  from  whence,  ascending  the  ridge  of 
Stamna  by  a  rugged  path,  we  pass  at  10.15  the 
hamlet  of  St.  Elias,  at  the  foot  of  a  peaked  height 
which  is  very  remarkable  in  all  directions  around, 
and  at  10.45  arrive  at  Stamna,  where  I  occupy 
the  house  of  the  Hodjd-bashi,  Demetrius  Tzimbu- 
raki,  who  is  now  at  Vrakhori,  with  the  other  Proesti 
of  KarliK  assembled  at  that  place  to  meet  the  Vezir, 
who  left  Stamna  on  the  25th  and  travelled  to  Vra- 
kh6ri,  all  the  way  in  his  jcor2/,  a  clumsy  German 
four  wheeled  carriage.     Several  of  these  primates 
are  in  great  trepidation,  fearful  of  the  effects  of  the 
part  which  they  necessarily  took  against  the  Vezir, 
when  the  deputy  of  Yusuf,  the  Valid^  Kidyassy, 
governed  this  province. 

Stamn4,  once  a  considerable  town,  now  contains 
only  80  families ;  and  not  a  fifth  part  of  its  lands, 
which  belong  entirely  to  Greeks,   is  cultivated, 
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maize  this  mode  is  general  in  Western  Greece, 
except  that  the  peasant  receives  a  fourth  instead 
of  a  fifth,  because  the  labour  and  attention  required 
is  greater,  and  the  expence  of  seed  for  maize  is  small 
compared  to  the  produce,  which  is  generally  fifty 
to  one  in  the  gross.  The  seeds  on  an  ear  of  maize 
are  from  three  to  five  hundred,  and  there  are  often 
three  heads  on  one  stem.  A  measure  of  15  okes 
is  the  common  proportion  of  seed  for  a  strema  (a 
square  of  1 12  feet)  of  wheat,  or  for  five  stremata  of 
rokka,  as  maize  is  here  called.  The  only  expence 
imposed  upon  the  Acamaman  metayer  in  ordinary 
cases,  is  half  the  expence  of  threshing,  called  alo- 
nistiko  in  wheat  and  barley,  and  stumbistiko  in 
rokka ;  the  first  being  performed  by  horses  on  an 
aloni  or  threshing-floor,  the  latter  by  a  stick. 

When  maize  is  irrigated,  the  crop  is  seldom  so 
good  as  when  it  is  watered  only  by  the  spring 
rains ;  but  it  is  in  particular  situations  only  on  the 
mountains  that  these  can  be  depended  upon.  The 
irrigated  fields  of  rokka  are  chiefly  near  the  river. 
The  crop  of  this  grain  is  usually  followed  by  one 
of  wheat,  and  the  farmer  takes  the  land  for  two 
years.  For  wheat  and  barley  the  land  is  ploughed 
twice;  for  rokka  three  or  four  times.  Guinea- 
corn,  or  small  kalamb6kki,  is  almost  out  of  use  in 
Western  Greece ;  a  little  is  sown  in  Lamari  and 
Luro. 

Around  Stamnd  the  wheat  is  all  grinia,  giving 
a  return  of  about  seven  to  one ;  those  who  can, 
turn  in  sheep,  and  with  that  assistance,  if  the 
land  is  good,  they  have  a  second  year  of  wheat, 
then  barley,  then  oats,  which  last  is  considered 
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each  zevgari  or  plough-yoke,  and  consider  that 
they  can  plough  60  stremata  with  them.  The 
subjoined  figure  will  show  the  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  plough  (aporpov,  aplrpi,  or  aXcrpt). 


The  zygos,  or  yoke^  furnished  at  either  end 
with  zevles,  or  collars ',  is  fastened  in  the  middle 
by  means  of  a  lashing  and  a  peg,  called  the 
klidhi',  or  key  to  a  piece  named  sivalma%  the 
other  end  of  which  embraces  that  of  the  stoviri, 
or  beam  ^  and  is  tied  to  it  by  cords.  The  stov&ri 
at  the  other  end  enters  the  aletropodha,  or  plough- 
foot  *,  which  at  the  upper  end  is  embraced  by  and 
lashed  to  the  khiroladhi,  or  handle '.  The  stovari 
forms  an  angle  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  pierced 
by  the  spathi,  or  sheath  *,  which  is  steadied  by  a 
sfina,  or  peg',  and  at  the  lower  end  enters  the 
aletropodha  through  the  middle  of  a  trifurcated 
piece,  one  end  of  which  is  tenoned  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  aletrop6dha^  and  covered  with  the  yni, 
or  share'';  the  two  other  branches,  called  the 
ftera,  or  wings",  serve  to  throw  out  the  clods  on 
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either  side  as  the  plouj 
6  feet  8  inches  long, 
ference;  the  aletropoc 
the  bend,  and  1  foot  ^ 
the  head  ;  the  stovari 
1  foot  2  inches  in  circi 
sivalma  3  feet  long;  the 
the  ftera  and  spathi  € 
weighs  3  okes.  Thii 
oxen,  for  buffalos  the  < 
least  the  share  is  heav 
construction  is  the  sam< 
and  JEtoliaj  or  at  leas 
Makhala  the  wings  are 
inserted  into  the  sides 
vukendro  ^  is  a  pointc 
length,  to  goad  the  ox( 

My  absent  host,  whc 
one  of  the  few  Proei 
plunder  their  districts, 
moderation  no  more  1 
considerable  landed  j 
farther  diminished  by 
him.  He  keeps  only 
servants,  has  no  glass 
one  room  tolerably  fun 

The  mode  in  which 
two  brothers  Katziko-I 
opposite  to  Lefkadha, 
of  Albanian  policy, 
parent  terms  of  frienc 
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but  amidst  which  there  was  strong  mistrust  on 
their  part.  One  brother  at  a  time  had  often 
visited  him  when  he  came  to  M^^tika ;  he  was  con- 
vinced that  little  would  be  gained  by  destroying 
only  one  of  them,  and  they  were  aware  of  the 
danger  there  would  be  in  both  placing  themselves 
in  his  power.  At  length  by  bribery  and  pron^ises 
he  persuaded  them  to  carry  off  from  Lef  kadha  the 
family  of  a  Greek  captain  of  armatoli,  who  was  a 
refugee  with  the  Russians,  and  to  deliver  these  cap- 
tives to  him.  By  this  action  they  lost  their  credit 
with  the  Russians.  The  Vezir  then  called  Bekir 
Aga,  the  commander  of  my  Albanian  escort,  who 
relates  the  story  to  me,  and  who  is  usually  called 
from  his  love  of  gaming  Bekir  Giocator.  Bekir  is 
of  Berat,  and  left  the  service  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  for 
that  of  Aiy,  bringing  with  him  200  men,  half  from 
Berat  and  the  rest  from  Kolonia  and  other  places. 
The  Vezir  suddenly  ordered  Bekir  to  Karlili,  tel- 
ling him,  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  destroying 
the  Katziko-Iannis,  he  had  better  drown  himself 
in  one  of  the  lakes.  Upon  receiving  this  com- 
mand, Bekir  sent  a  messenger  to  Plaghia,  inform- 
ing the  Katziko-Iannis  that  he  had  a  commission 
from  the  Vezir  against  one  Captain  Ghiorgdki,  an 
enemy  of  theirs,  and  requesting  them  to  meet  him 
and  concert  measures  accordingly.  Kitzo  (Khris- 
t6s)  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  fell  into  the  snare, 
but  not  without  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
write  to  his  brother,  desiring  him  to  remain  at 
some  distance,  that  they  might  not  both  meet 
Bekir  Aga  together.  Bekir,  who  had  foreseen 
this,  laid  his  plan  so  well  that  he  intercepted  the 
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and  presents.  Andor 
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Bekir  lately  accoo 
order  of  the  Vezir,  to 
lages,  in  payment  of  f 
jewels,  which  having  I 
ment,  or  commissary 
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garrison  was  to  be  supplied  in  this  manner  with 
beef.  The  Veadr  obliged  the  Proesti  to  guarantee 
his  payment  of  the  cattle  to  the  owners,  allowing 
the  former  to  deduct  the  amount  from  their  ac- 
counts with  him.  Between  the  two,  the  poor 
owners  of  course  are  in  a  bad  way. 

St.  Elias,  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Stamna, 
is  distinguished  from  the  tjiftllk  of  the  same  name 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro,  opposite  to  Palea 
Mani,  by  the  name  of  St.  Elias  at  the  Almond- 
trees  \  Here  I  find  an  ancient  cistern,  shaped  as 
below  in  the  vertical  section,  and  covered  within 
with  a  coat  of  stucco. 

—  The  pointed  height  which 
rises  above  St.  Elias  commands 
an  extensive  and  interesting 
prospect.  The  mountain  of 
Tragam^sti,  and  Mount  Bumisto  terminate  the 
view  to  the  northward ;  to  the  right  of  the  latter 
appears  Lygovitzi,  the  ruined  mill  above  Makhala, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  Aspro  upwards  to  the 
site  of  Stratus.  From  Petala  to  Mesol6nghi  are 
spread  the  maritime  plains,  marshes,  and  lagoons, 
beyond  which  appear  Kefalonia,  Zakytho,  and 
Elis.  To  the  eastward  the  mountains  of  Zygos 
impede  the  prospect,  and  particularly  the  height 
of  the  Panaghla,  which  rises  from  the  plain  at  the 
head  of  the  lagoon  of  Anatoliko,  leaving  nothing 
seen  of  the  interior  of  ^to£a,  except  the  summits 
of  Mount  Viena.  All  on  this  side  of  the  height 
of  Panaghia  is  named  Kato-Zygos,  on  the  other 
Apano-Zygos. 
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On  a  projecting  poi 
half-way  between  MasI 
foundations  of  a  fortifie* 
aize  as  those  at  Skortus 

April  1. — Return  to  1 
visit  Magula,  a  name 
present  instance,  to  a  sii 
therefore  wherever  it  o 
antiquities.  But  there 
at  this  Magula.  It  is 
longing  to  Yakub  Bey, 
third  of  the  crop,  and  i 
seed,  all  the  other  exp 
cultivators.  Wheat  an 
duce  of  the  lands.  The 
village  stands  is  half  a 
bank  of  the  Aspro  and 
plains  and  marshes  U 
river. 

Kurtzolari  and  Oxia 
direction,  the  latter  imj 
mouth  of  the  Aspro,  tli 
the  left ;  Mesol6nghi, 
Mount  Varassova,  are 
Kurtzolari  is  a  high  pe 
small  hills  which  form 
Oxid,  and  which  on 
Acheloian  plain.  To  t 
reach  nearly  to  the  m 
opposite  end  are  some  i 
extend  with  small  inter 
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extremity  of  the  great  lagoons  of  Anatoliko  and 
Mesol6nghi.  Cattle  feed  upon  the  mountain,  hot 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  kal^^via  there 
are  no  habitations  nearer  to  it  than  Magula.  In 
the  plain  near  its  eastern  extremity  is  &  deserted 
convent  of  St.  John.  The  Kaloghero  who  ma- 
nages its  property  resides  at  Magula.  The  Proto- 
ghero  points  out  to  me  a  place  on  the  last  slope  of 
the  nearest  part  of  Mount  Kurtzoldri,  where  stands 
a  quadrangular  Hellenic  ruin,  about  the  size  of 
one  of  the  houses  in  his  village  :  the  wall  remains 
in  some  parts  to  the  height  of  six  feet  He  knows 
of  no  other  Paleo-kastro  in  that  direction. 

The  plain  around  Kurtzolari  and  Magdla,  as 
well  as  that  of  Katokhi,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  furnishes  pasture  to  a  great  number  of 
cattle  ;  5000  might  easily  be  purchased  here  at  a 
short  notice :  they  fatten  especially  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  reeds  in  the  marshes  of  Katokhi  and 
Trikardho.  It  is  the  custom  to  set  fire  to  these 
reeds  in  the  summer,  which  causes  a  plentiful 
supply  of  young  shoots  soon  afterwards.  Young 
oxen  are  broken  in  for  the  plough  by  tying  them 
by  the  horn  to  the  old  oxen  when  two  years  old, 
and  thus  allowing  them  to  range  about :  whenever 
the  young  one  is  inclined  to  be  frisky  the  old  one 
corrects  him  with  his  horn.  When  fit  for  labour 
he  is  worth  a  hundred  piastres ;  the  expence  of  his 
board  and  education  is  about  20  piastres.  A  cow 
or  ox  for  slaughter  is  sold  from  the  pasture  to  the 
Islanders  for  35  piastres.  The  cow  yields  six  or 
seven  okes  of  butter  a  year,  only  producing  it  for 
about  three  months  :  a  bufialo  cow  yields  30  okes 
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of  butter,  and  sells  f 
labour  150  piastres ; 
piastres ;  the  skin  o 
piastres.  Butter  100 
of  Magula  have  the  c 
cattle  to  the  left  of  tli 
the  right:  the  mona 
70  oxen. 

A  Maguliote,  desci 
the  place  in  summer, 
the  morning  your  hea< 
hands  at  some  distanc< 
mode  of  describing  th 
believe  that  Katokhi 
when  the  wind  is  sou 
and  that  the  excessive 
by  the  hill  being  of  g 
no  appearance. 

April  2.— The  Sk&l 
Achelous  is  known  by  tfc 
Salitza'.  A  boat  whic 
16nghi  had  advanced  sc 
when  a  quarrel  ensued 
they  returned  to  Mesol^ 
persons  to  drag  up  to  N 
had  arrived  at  S41itza 
boat  unexpectedly  mal 
been  sent  down  by  tU 
crossed  the  river  yestei 
therefore,  we  are  enab| 
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where  we  lodge  in  the  house  of  the  Proestos, 
which  commands  a  view  down  a  long  reach  of 
the  Achelaus.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  here  400 
yards  in  breadth,  and  now  quite  full  of  water, 
though  there  has  not  been  any  rain  even  in  the 
mountains  since  the  27th,  and  the  sky  has  been 
without  a  cloud,  with  land  and  sea  breezes  in 
regular  alternation,  as  usual  near  the  coast  in 
summer. 

Katokhl^  contains  100  families,  and  was  once 
undoubtedly  a  place  of  greater  importance,  having 
a  large  ancient  church  of  St.  Pandeleemon  *,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Theodora,  wife  of 
Justinian.  On  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
stands  a  tower  with  very  thick  walls,  apparently  of 
the  same  age  as  the  church.  A  sepulchral  stone, 
forming  part  of  the  altar  in  the  church,  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Phormion,  the  son  of  Thuion,  in 
characters  of  the  best  Hellenic  times '. 

April  3. — Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ka- 
tokhi  is  Trikardho,  or  Trigardhokastro  ^,  the  mo- 
dern name  of  the  ruins  of  a  large  Hellenic  city, 
which  was  undoubtedly  CEnia,  or  the  city  of  the 
CEniadse,  that  place  having  been  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  on  the  frontier  of  Acar- 
nania  towards  ^tolia,  opposite  to  the  promontory 
Araxus^,  and  to  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus 
which  was   inhabited  by  the  Dymsei,  all  which 

'  Karoix^.  *  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  11 1 ;  1.  3, 

'  "Ayioc  IlovrcXc^/iwi'.  c.  7. 

*  V.  Inscription,  No.  163.  rove    yaf>  OiFia^oc    KtiffOai 

*  TpUap^y,    Tpixap^d^Kaff'  trvfi^ivti  irapa    ddkarrav  kw\ 
Tpoy,  Tptyap^d'kaerrpoy.  rf  fripari  r^C  'AcapKOKiac,  rj? 
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data  will  agree  with  T    ; 
pied  an  extensive  insul    i 
high,  now  covered  wit 
and  which  is  half  surro    i 
eastern,  which  are  the    i 
marshy  lake,  called  the    • 
In  the  opposite  directic 
low  projection  towards     i 
ing  a  long  semi-circular   i 
nearest  to  the  height  c 
Calydon  the  lowest  poii 
from  the  walls,  which     • 
at  that  extremity,  and  \ 
towards  the  river.     Th< 
fication   still   exists,    ft 
height  on  the  eastern    i 
it  falls  abruptly  to  the  i  i 
leaving  a  considerable  i 
the  highest  or  north-eai  t 
a  piece  of  wall  with  an 
the  height  of  20  feet.    1 
rectangular  stone  in  it ; 
equal  to  cubes  of  2^  2 1 

irpoc  AtrwXovc  avva'KTOvri  wef  i 
Hiv  &pX^y  I'oy  KopivOiMicov  k6\ 
xoV   rijc  i«   IIcXowoKWicrov  ri 
rojcrai  fiCF  4  T6\t^  icaTayrtKp\ 
nic  iropoXiac  r«c  rmr  ^vfiaiutr 

iyytara  ^  aMc   hndf^ti  to\ 

Kara  rov" h^v  roirotc"  aVc'x! 

yAp  oir  irXciov  tKarov  tnalim 

Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  65. 

The  distance  is  greater  tha 
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and  accuracy  of  the  workmanship  are  admirable. 
Westward  of  this  point,  the  inclosure  falls  towards 
the  marsh,  which  extends  from  hence  5  or  6  miles 
north-westward  to  Mount  Khalkitza,  a  rocky,  steep, 
and  woody  mountain,  which  separates  these  plains 
from  the  valley  of  Tragamesti.  Next  occurs,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  a  small  gate  in  a 
retired  angle  of  the  walls,  leading  to  a  large  cavern 
in  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  full  of  water, 
very  clear  and  deep,  but  which,  the  sides  of  the 
cavern  being  perpendicular,  is  inaccessible.  My 
guide  from  Katokhi  shows  it  to  me  as  one  of  the 
cisterns  of  the  ancient  city^  and  adds  that  there  is 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  An  in- 
exhaustible cistern  it  certainly  is,  but  entirely  the 
work  of  nature.  From  hence  the  great  marsh  is 
seen  extending  for  ten  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Khrysovitzi,  where  it  reaches  the  hills,  which  are 
a  continuation  of  the  mountain  of  Lygovitzi,  and 
which  unite  westward  with  Khalkhitza,  the  moun- 
tain already  mentioned.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
distance  from  Trikardho  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Khalkitza  rises  a  rocky  island  resembling  the  hill 
of  Trikardho,  and  equally  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes.  On  another  insulated  hill  near  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  marsh,  two  or  three  miles 
from  Palea  Katiina,  stands  the  monastery  Lesini, 
which  gives  name  to  the  lake.  This  island  con- 
tains vineyards,  and  the  monastery  has  monoxyla 
for  communicating  with  the  shore,  where  are  its 
herds,  flocks,  and  cornfields. 

The  marsh  is  so  full  of  reeds  that  the  water  is 
scarcely  anywhere  apparent  from  Tiikardho,  ex- 
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cept  at  the  foot  of  th 
large  deep  pools  issue 
by  others  from  the  noi 
a  large  river  flowing 
which  thus  supplied  t 
munication  from  the  < 
the  very  walls  of  the  ( 
walls  are  extant  only 
and  the  heights  are  i 
the  marsh.     Having  i 
tance,  we  arrive  at  w 
justly,  TO  Xifiavi,  or  the 
ing  from  hence  to  the 
delineation  represents 


part.  Those  marked 
masonry;  but  the  tow| 
particularly  the  larger,! 
26  feet  long,  and  still  | 
height  of  36  feet.  It  i 
equal  courses  of  masQ 
each,  between  the  grot( 
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course,  which  was  perhaps  at  half  the  height  of 
the  tower  when  it  was  complete.    In  the  middle  of 
the  face  of  the  tower  all  above  the  projection  has 
fallen,  but  towards  the  angle  the  courses  which 
completed  the  tower  above  the  projection  remain. 
These  courses  are  not  so  regular  or  equal,  as  those 
below  the  projection.     But  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  these  works  is  the  gate  at  c,  which  led  from 
the  port  to  the  city,  and  terminated  an  oblique  pas- 
sage through  the  wall  eight  feet  long,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  was  a  further  length  of  one  foot 
ten  inches,  where  a  projection  on  one  side  of  the 
passage  corresponded  to  a  retiring  on  the  other. 
Though  the  passage  is  ruined,  and  the  gate  half 
buried,  the  elevation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  latter 
is  perfectly  preserved,  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
ruins  in  Greece,  as  it  shows  that  the  Greeks  com- 
bined the  use  of  the  arch  with  that  of  polygonal 
masonry.     The  opening  is  ten  feet  six  inches  in 
width ;  the  arch  semicircular,  or  nearly  so,  and  com- 
posed of  nine  stones  one  foot  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ness, of  unequal  breadth,  but  having  concentric 
junctions.     There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  sup- 
posing this  arch  a  posterior  addition  or  repair  to  the 
surrounding  walls.     The  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  stones  on  either  side  of  the  opening  below  the 
arch  are  indeed  horizontal,  which  gives  the  gate 
a  less  ancient   appearance  than  the  rest  of  the 
work;  but  in  polygonal  masonry,  the  angles  of 
the  towers,  when  they  occur,  which  is  not  fre- 
quently, as  well  as  the  passages,  are  generally  so 
constructed  :  with  this  exception,  all  the  stones  in 
the  gate  or  near  it  are  either  trapezoidal,  or  have 
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five  or  a  greater  numb< 
five  feet  above  the  top 
window,  formed  by  thr 
the  wall  on  either  side  c 
window  seems  to  have 
the  passage,  there  was 
gate  and  window  at  the 
perhaps  was  arched  th 
existing  arch  being  o 
direction  of  the  passa^ 
perpendicularly.  In  oi 
substruction,  which  is  1 
constructed  wall  remai 
sided  stones  mixed  w 
fitted  to  the  rock  and 
uniform  a  surface,  and 
at  a  little  distance  it  is 
the  wall  ends  and  the 
place  where  the  excava 
parallel  constructed  mag 
the  rock,  having  the  ap 
as  no  support  could  ha 
substruction,  the  interv 
receptacles  for  boats, 
detached  itself  bodily 
which  it  was  built,  a 
below. 

Having  quitted  the 
me  through  the  woods 
of  a  theatre  which  stO€ 
ancient  city,  and  con 
Kurtzolari  and  the  mov 
difficult  to  determine  it 
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original  number  of  seats,  but  the  diameter  at  the 
orchestra  appears  to  have  been  about  eighty  feet ; 
there  are  some  foundations  of  a  proscenium  pro* 
jecting  forty-five  feet,  and  twenty-five  rows  of  seats 
still  exist  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  ruins  and 
woods  of  Trikardho  are  singularly  picturesque, 
and  the  fine  figures  and  dresses  of  the  Albanians, 
as  they  scramble  over  the  ruins  or  wind  through 
the  woods,  furnish  most  appropriate  accompani- 
ments to  the  scenery.  The  subjoined  sketch  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  situation  if  not  of  the  exact 
form  of  the  city,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  general  view  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
obstruction  of  the  trees  and  broken  ground. 


Plus  af  ILflttUi 


At  a  there  is  a  small  door  crowned  with  a  semi- 
circular arch  formed  of  five  stones,  and  still  lower 
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towards  the  plain  I  rec 
although  formed  equa 
arch,  has  the  curve  on 
other.  Near  it  is  ano 
is  formed  in  the  comi 
straight  converging  si 
stone. 

The  walls  in  genera 
eleven  feet  thick,  fill 
rough  materials  and 
In  many  parts  they  fo 
lines,  having  few  tow( 
peculiarities  which  pr 
those  parts  of  the  wo 
that  the  towers  when 
subsequent  addition  tc 
an  opinion  which  is  a 
lar  masonry  of  the  to^ 
the  mode  in  which  tl 
walls.  The  general  us 
be  accompanied  with  st 
of  wall,  and  evidently  b 
stage  of  the  art  of  defenc 
or  broken  lines,  or  shor 
towers  which  I  observec 
project  a  little  from  th< 
lower  part  of  the  incL 
seems  in  general  of  a  ] 
the  upper  parts  of  the  1 
me  about  equal  to  that 
so  great  as  that  of  Stra 

CEneia  is  one  of  thos 
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always  occurs  in  history  under  that  of  the  people, 
or  (EniadsB.  Their  coins  of  copper,  which  bear 
the  head  of  the  tauriform  Achelous,  and  the  le- 
gend OINIAAAN,  in^the  Doric  dialect,  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  surrounding  parts  of 
Greece.  The  position  of  CEniadse  comprehended 
the  chief  requisites  of  a  Greek  city :  a '  plain 
and  lake  abounding  in  the  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries of  life;  with  a  height  strengthened  by 
that  lake,  by  marshes,  and  by  two  rivers,  which 
afforded  an  easy  communication  with  two  points 
of  the  coast,  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  leave  no 
fears  of  surprise  from  the  sea.  Compared  with 
such  advantages,  insalubrity  was  a  consideration 
of  little  weight  with  the  Greeks,  as  many  of  their 
ancient  sites  attest  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  In 
some  instances,  undoubtedly,  the  abandonment  of 
the  soil  has  caused  the  malaria,  to  which  drainage 
and  cultivation  were  anciently  a  remedy.  But  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  marshes  of  (Eniadse 
could  have  been  drained  to  any  great  extent, 
such  is  their  depth  and  magnitude.  Placed 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  great  line  of  defence 
which  the  Achelous  afforded  to  the  Acamanes 
against  their  formidable  neighbours  of  ^tolia,  and 
of  which  Stratus  protected  in  like  manner  the  left, 
(Eniadae  was  of  immense  importance  to  the  Acar- 
nanian  icocvov,  though  its  situation  at  the  extremity 
of  that  province,  in  an  angle  of  the  maritime  plain 
the  greater  part  of  which  belonged  to  ^tolia,  and 
possibly  the  influence  of  some  possessions  on  the 
^tolian  side  of  the  river  caused  it  sometimes  to 
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be  politically  disscveni 
in  alliance  with  the  JE\ 

Twenty-three  years 
war,  (Eniadae  resisted 
reduce  it  with  a  sma] 
Pagae  in  the  IVIegaris, 
been  induced  to  attack 
Acamania  which  was  ai 
soon  afterwards  betwec 
Its  policy  was  the  sam 
Peloponnesian  war,  wh 
nian  fleet  from  Naupac 
Acamania  for  the  purp 
party  from  Astacus, 
towns,  but  was  deterrec 
any  attempt  upon  (En 
too  well  protected  by  ii 
In  the  following  year, 
summoned  all  the  Ac 
sailed  up  the  Achelo 
twelve  ships  from  Nau 
had  no  other  result  ths 
territory.  It  was  not  u 
war  that  the  city  wai 
Acamanes,  assisted  b 
Demosthenes  then  coi 
join  the  Athenian  alliai 

When  the  TEtolians 
by  the  addition  of  the 
^tolia  Epictetus,  they  I 

*  Thucyd.l.  1,  c.  Ill;  1.5 
c.  68.  Diodor.  1.  11,  c.  85 
1.  12,  c.  47. 
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Acarnanes,  and  having  taken  CEniadse  they  ex- 
pelled the  inhabitants,  and  treated  them  with  such 
cruelty  that  they  were  threatened  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  diverted 
however  by  more  important  affairs  from  ever  exe- 
cuting his  menace  ^  Under  his  successors  QSniadae 
continued  to  be  weak;  for  Diodorus  informs  us 
that  in  the  year  b.c.  314,  when  Cassander  marched 
into  iEtolia  to  the  assistance  of  the  Acamanes^  and 
held  a  council  with  them  on  the  river  Campylus, 
in  which  he  recommended  them  to  abandon  their 
minor  fortresses  and  retire  into  Agrinium,  Stratus, 
and  Ithoria,  the  (Eniadse  took  refuge  in  the  last  of 
these  places  *. 

In  process  of  time  the  iEtolians  obtained  posses* 
sion  of  all  the  frontier  towns  of  Acamania,  and  re- 
tained them  until  they  were  liberated  by  Philip 
son  of  Demetrius,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Social 
War*  B.  c.  219.  At  that  time  Stratus,  Phceteise, 
Metropolis,  and  CEniadse,  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  ^tolians.  Philip,  after  having  taken  Ambra- 
cus  in  the  marshes  of  Ambracia,  marched  by  Cha- 
radra  to  the  Strait  of  AcHuMy  which  he  crossed  at 
Prevyza.  Continuing  his  march  through  Acama- 
nia, during  which  he  was  joined  by  2000  Acama- 
nian  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  he  took  the  city  of 
Phoeteiee  by  capitulation  after  a  siege  of  two  days. 
On  the  following  night  he  captured  or  slew  500 
^tolians,  who  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  in  ignorance  of  its  having  fallen,  and  then 

*  Diodor.  1.  18,  c.  8.— Plu-         "  Diodor.  1. 19,  c,  67.— See 
tarch.  in  Alexand.  Vol.  I.  p.  156. 

»  Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  6S. 
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moved  into  the  Sin 
the  Achelous  at  a  < 
Stratus,  he  laid  wasi 
ing  with  any  resistan 
to  Metropolis,  and  h 
the  ^tolians  abandoi 
into  the  citadel,  he  t 
a  distance  of  twenty 
face  of  a  body  of  M 
into  that  city  as  soon 
river.  The  king  ne 
strong  both  by  art  ; 
exactly  in  his  road, 
place  as  he  approach 
with  the  ground,  gi 
other  castles'  in  tl] 
stroyed. 

Having  passed  th 
further  opposition,  ai 
supply  itself  at  leisu 
country  afforded, 
took  Pseanium  whic 
seven  stades  in  circ 
stroyed  it,  floated  do 
On  his  approach  tl 
citadel  but  soon  de 
took  possession  of 
inarched  into  the  Ca 
certain  fortress  nam 


*  wypyovi. — c.  64. 

'  ^uXBwy  ^c   ra    ^eva 
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recently  strengthened  and  stored  for  the  use  of  the 
^tolians.  After  having  ravaged  the  Calydonia, 
Philip  returned  to  (Eniadse,  where  he  made  use  of 
the  materials  which  he  had  brought  from  Paeanium 
to  fortify  the  citadel  and  arsenal,  and  to  unite 
the  whole  in  one  inclosure.  But  before  he  had 
completed  this  work,  intelligence  of  a  threatened 
irruption  of  the  Dardani  into  Macedonia  induced 
him  to  return  home. 

In  the  year  b.c.  211,  CEniadae  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  imder  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus  ^,  and  given 
iip,  together  with  Nasus  (perhaps  Petala),  to  the 
^tolians,  who  were  then  their  allies,  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  and  restored  to  the  Acamanians 
22  years  afterwards,  by  the  conditions  of  peace, 
which  were  dictated  by  the  senate  of  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  ^tolian  war '. 

From  the  slight  resistance  made  by  the  iStolians 
to  Philip,  and  his  subsequent  fortifying  of  the  city, 
it  would  seem  either  that  the  old  Acamanian  for* 
tress  had  not  been  very  strong,  or  that  the  ^tolians 
had  very  much  neglected  its  repairs.  The  harbour 
which  Philip  undertook  to  join  to  the  city  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  news  from  Macedonia, 
was  probably  on  the  AchehuSy  near  the  metokhi 
of  Panaghula,  for  the  narrow  inclosure  of  this 
part  of  the  town  advancing  towards  the  river, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  CEniadse  had  a  navak 
in  that  situation.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con* 

»  Liv.  1.  26,  c.  24.     Polyb.  "  Li  v.  1.  88,  c.  11.      Polyb. 

1.  9,  c.  39.  1.  22,  c.  15. 
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ceive  that  that  whicli 
although  it  had  a  wal 
harbour  of  Petala,    c 
intended  by  the  histo 
under  one  of  the  stn 
which  could  not  hav 
original  fortress,  and  vf 
of  a  remote  antiquity. 
Thucydides  in  assen 
be  besieged  in  winter 
caused  by  the  inundal 
to  afford   support  to 
rapid  accumulation  of 
river  \  since  although 
that  in  which  the  wat 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Katokhi,   and  investin 
half  the  circumference 
that  the  surrounding  | 
than  it  was  in  anciei 


*  *0  ydp  *A\f\foc  iroTafu 
^wy  €K  Uiviov  opovc  itd  AoXi 
iriac  i^a^  'AypaJv  Kal  'A/i^iXi 
Xuv  Kal   hd  rov  ^Axapvayim 
iTiSloVf  &yi^iy  fiiy  wapd  2r/o: 
Toy  inSXcv,  ec  OdXaaaay  he^L. 
xap*    Oiyiaioc    rcU    Tily   ir6} 
ahroic    ir€piKifAyd(wy^     Awopi 
mUt  VTTO  Tov  v^aroc  <v  x^^f'^ 
arpariveiy,    Kiiyrat  Be  koI  r<  i 
y^ffvy  rvy  'E^iydBuy  at  vciXJ 
KarayTiKpv        OlyiaSiSyf       1 1 
*A\i\fov  rQy   tK^X^y    ohi 
dwixowaC    &9Tt   fuyac   vy 
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soil,  however,  cannot  be  so  rapid  as  the  ancients 
imagined ;  indeed,  it  is  obviously  slower  than  at 
the  mouths  of  many  other  rivers  of  Greece.  Strabo 
describes  CEniadaB  as  70  stades  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river  \  which  is  more  than  the  distance  of 
Trikardho  from  thence  in  a  direct  line ;  and  Pan- 
sanias,  who  wrote  six  centuries  after  the  Athenian 
historian,  shows  the  failure  of  the  earlier  predictions 
as  to  the  Echinades,  by  his  remark  that  they  were 
not  yet  joined  to  the  continent,  which  he  absurdly 
endeavours  to  account  for  by  the  desolation  of 
^tolia'.  But  it  is  evident  that  Thucydides  was 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  locality.  He 
supposed  the  marshes  around  the  city  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  Achelous  alone,  and  takes  no 
other  notice  of  the  great  expanse  of  lake  or  marsh 
on  the  northern  side  of  CEniadtB^  which  is  per- 
manent, which  afforded  a  much  greater  protection 
to  the  city  than  the  Achelous ^  and  which  has  no 
connection  with  that  river,  being  formed  entirely 
by  subterraneous  springs,  and  by  superficial  tor- 
rents from  the  hills,  and  having  an  outlet  to  the 
sea  by  a  river  totally  separate  from  the  Achelous. 

Herodotus  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  that  half  the 
Echinades  had  been  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  Achelous*.  The  only  heights  however  near 
the  coast,  which  have  any  strong  appearance  of 
having  undergone  this  change  are,  one  which  is 

^  Strabo,    p.  459,     v.   sup.  c£c€(c  ec  ddXaway  tQv  'Excra* 

p.  526.  hw   vii9iav  rdc    ilfu^eoQ    4^ 

'  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  24.  iireipov    irvroiv^t*  —  Herodot. 

'  jcat   ohK   HKiara  'A^eXt^ov*  1.  2,  c.  10. 
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separated  by  a  narrow 
Petala,  and  that  of  Ki 
with  respect  to  Oxia, 
southern  foot  of  Kurtzol 
so  named  from  three  i 
which  is  well  shelterec 
There  cannot  be  much  ( 
ancient  Artemita,  whicl 
with  the  islands  Oxeiae 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  an 
a  peninsula  in  their  tim 
years,  therefore,  the  c 
change,  for  Arteniita  is 
and  OxeiUf  though  separ 
a  strait  of  half  a  mile,  is 
form  of  Those  in  Homer 


Tov   ^AxtKfCfu   woTafJLoVf   Xeyo- 
fUvTi  *ApTifxira'    ..... 


But  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinction of  Stephanus,  the  poet 
probably  alludes  to  the  penin- 
sula Artemita,  which  traditioi: 
recorded  to  have  been  once  ar 
ialaiid. 

Kac  1^  irpoTtpoy  ii  'Aprc/iiro 
\tyofUv7i,  fila  rvv  *lS,xivd^tai 
vii9^v^  4^eipoc  yiyovt.  Kai 
&XXac  2e  Tiav  mp\  tov  *A\tKfoi 
vrifri^tav   to    avro   irdOot   ^nv 
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continued  to  the  latest  period  of  antiquity,  and  is 
even  now  employed  to  comprehend  Vromona  and 
Makri  as  well  as  Oxia,  may  possibly  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  fact  of  Kurtzolari  having  once  been 
an  island,  though  it  so  much  resembles  an  island 
from  the  offing,  and  is  so  exactly  of  the  same  form 
and  nature  as  the  neighbouring  Oxia,  that  they 
were  naturally  coupled  together  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  mariners,  and  the  expression  vntroi  'O&uu 
may  easily  have  obtained,  although  one  of  them 
was' a  peninsula. 

Strabo  in  stating,  without  any  accompanying 
remark,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Artemidorus 
and  ApoUodorus,  who  wrote  about  a  century  be* 
fore  him,  as  to  some  of  the  places  on  the  ^tolian 
coast,  leaves  great  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
had  not  himself  seen  this  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  although  he  may 
have  been  generally  well  informed  as  to  the  names 
and  order  of  the  places  on  or  near  the  shores  of 
Acamania  and  iEtolia,  he  has  failed  in  a  more 
precise  description  of  them.  This  in  particular 
is  observable  with  regard  to  the  lakes  which  form 
so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  coast  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Achelous  and  JEvenits\     Of  these 


» clr'  OlviMai 

Kal  o  *A)(E\foc*  Eira  Xlfiiii 
rHv  OlyiahHy  MeX/ni  raXov- 
idvri,  fiflKoc  fuy  txovva  rptd" 
KovTa  ffra^iiavt  irkdroc  de  tiicovC 
Kal  6Xkfi  Kvyla  BtwXaffia  rav' 
ri}c  f^ol  /i^icoc  1^0}  vXdrotf  rplrti 
S'  Ohpla  ToWf  rovTWV  /iiicpo- 


ripa,  *H  fiir  ovy  Kvvia  koI 
|jc2/dw9CF  eic  rfjv  &dXarray*  ai 
Xoiirai  S*  vwipKctyrai  o9or 
ilfiurrdSwy. — Strabo,  p.  459. 

'E«tI  ^f  nc  Kal  irpoc  rfj  Ka- 
XvSvyi  Xifiyri  /icyoXif  Koi  evo^, 
Ijy  ixovtriy  oi  Iv  HdrpaiQ  *P«- 
/iacoc. — Id.  p.  460. 
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but  that  Melite  and  I 
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many  difficulties  in  ap 

the  first  place,  Meliti 

which  we  cannot  sup 

that  of  Trikardho,  or  I 

Strabo  asserts,   and  ii 

west  to  east,   it  ougl 

instead   of   after    the 

suppose  '^  the  large  h 

been  that  of  Bokhori,  s 

of  Anatoliko  to  have 

Mesolonghi  Uriuj  th( 

assigns  to  Cynia  will 

but  Uria  ought  to  ha 

larger  instead  of  smal 

suppose  the  lagoons  of 

which  in  fact  are  but 
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be  not  half  the  realit 

are  we  to  look  for  th 

the  whole,   setting  as 

always  the  most  quesi 

texts,  and  as  relating 

sions  which  may  possi 
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time  of  Strabo,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
marsh  of  Trikardho  was  Melite^  the  lagoon  of 
Anatoliko  Cyniaj  that  of  Mesolonghi  Uria^  and 
that  of  Bokhori  the  lake  of  Calydon^  which  be- 
longed to  the  Romans  of  Patree,  and  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus  as 
producing  the  labrax  in  great  perfection  ^  It  was 
the  same  perhaps  as  the  Onthis  which  Nicander 
connects  with  Naupactus  Rhypseum  and  a  lofty 
mountain '.  The  island  of  Doliche,  which  Strabo 
supposed  to  be  the  Dulichium  of  Homer,  appears 
to  be  the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous 
appellation  of  Makri,  or  Makrj^,  derived  from  its 
long  narrow  form ;  for  it  lies  exactly  as  Strabo 
describes  Dolicha,  opposite  to  (ErdadcB  and  the 
mouth  of  the  AcheUmSy  though  its  distance  from 
the  promontory  Araxus  is  almost  the  double  of 
that  which  he  states. 

The  march  of  Philip  to  (Eniadse  throws  some 
light  on  the  relative  situation  of  several  Acar- 
nanian  towns.  Phoeteise,  the  first  which  he  took, 
seems  evidently  to  be  the  same  place  which  in 
the  text  of  Thucydides  is  written  Phytia.  When 
EurylochuSy  the  Spartan,  whose  movements  from 
Delphi  through  Locris  to  Proschium  in  iEtolia  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  refer  to ',  moved 
from  the  latter  place   towards  Amphilochia,   he 

'  Ap.  Athen.  1.  7,  c.  17. 
*  AlirtLviiv  Ti  KoX^vrjv  oliavov  re  'Pwirttioi' 

Nicand.  ap.  Schol.  Nicand.  Tberiac.  v.  214. 
'  See  vol.  II,  p.  615. 
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crossed  the  Achelous  to  the  left  of  Stratus,  pas- 
sed from  the  territory  of  Stratus  into  that  of 
Phytia,  then  by  the  frontier  of  Medeonia  into  the 
district  of  Limnsa,  from  whence  he  entered  the 
Agrais\  As  Stratus  was  the  only  city  which 
the  Acamanes  had  not  abandoned,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Eurylochus  left  it  as  far  on  his 
right  ad  he  conveniently  could  ;  in  this  case  his 
route  would  exactly  lie  through  the  valley  in 
which  the  ruins  at  Porta  are  situated.  Suppos- 
ing, therefore,  lAmncea  to  have  been  at  Kerva- 
sara,  we  may  infer  from  this  passage  of  Thu- 
cydides,  that  the  city  which  stood  at  Porta  was 
Phytia  (PhceteuB)^  and  the  ruins  near  Katuna 
those  of  Medean. 

And  this  situation  of  Medeon  accords  with  the 
occurrence  of  its  name  in  history  on  two  other 
occasions.     In  the  year  b.  c.  231,  the  i^tolians 


^parlw  7r6\iy  iral  ri^y  ^pov- 
pdy  aifruVf  iv  dpiartpi  ii  ri^y 
SXKiiy  *AKapyayiay'  cat  SuX- 
d6yTec  ri^y  2rpar/wv  yijy,  €X«- 
povy  iia  rfji  ^vrlaQ  koI  alOic 
Me^cJvoc  irap*  cff^ara*  twetra 
ltd  Ai/AFQiac  Koi  itrifififfay  r% 
'Aypocoiv,  oifKiri  ^Axapyayla^^ 
^iXlac  ^e  ai^lffi. — Thucyd.  1.  3, 
c.  106. 

Stephanus  (in  ^oirla)  shows 
that  the  name  is  correct  in  the 
text  of  Polyhius,  for  he  adds, 
that  it  was  derived  from  Phoe* 
tins,  son  of  Alcmseon.     It  is 

12 


further  confirmed  hy  an  inscrip- 
tion which  I  copied  at  Ponta, 
hut  from  which  we  learn  also 
that  the  gentile  was  not  ^oc- 
ruvcy  as  Stephanus  and  Poly- 
hius  make  it,  hut  ifoindyf  like 
Acaman.  Phoetiae  is  not  to  he 
confounded  with  Phytseum, 
which,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked (Vol.  I.  p.  155.)  was 
an  iBtolian  city,  not  fax  from 
Thermus,  lying  on  the  right  of 
the  road  which  led  to  that  city 
from  the  ford  of  the  Achelous, 
near  Stratus. 
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having  subdued  several  towns  in  Acarnania,  but 
having  failed  in  persuading  the  Medeonii  to  join 
them,  laid  siege  to  Medeon,  and  had  reduced  it 
to  great  distress,  when  they  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  5000  lUyrians,  sent  in  ships  to  the 
coast  near  Medeon  by  Agron,  king  of  lUyria,  from 
whom  they  had  been  hired  by  Demetrius  II.  king 
of  Macedonia,  for  this  purpose.  Landing  at  break 
of  day,  either  at  Lutraki  or  at  Kervasara,  they 
attacked  the  iEtolians,  and  assisted  by  the  Me- 
deonii, defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  taking 
their  camp,  arms,  and  baggage  \  The  other  oc- 
currence which  illustrates  the  position  of  Medeon 
has  been  already  referred  to  ^  It  happened  in  the 
year  b.  c.  191,  when  Antiochus  marching  from 
Naupactus  by  Calydon  and  Lysimachia  to  Stratus, 
there  met  the  iStolians  as  well  as  his  own  army, 
which  had  crossed  iEtolia  from  the  Maliac  gulf. 
He  then  proceeded  to  bring  over  the  Acamanes, 
and  to  attack  those  who  refused  to  join  him.  He 
surprised  Medeon,  and  from  thence  moved  forward 
to  Thyrium,  but  retired  upon  hearing  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Leucas  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  Metropolis  occupied  the  hill 
of  Lygovitzi,  for  the  march  of  Philip  seems  clearly 
to  show  that  Metropolis  was  to  the  right  of  the 
Achelous,  nearly  opposite  to  Conope.  This  situ- 
ation of  Metropolis^  therefore,  accords  with  those 
of  PhoeteicB  at  Porta,  of  Stratus  at  Surovigli,  and 
of  Conope  at  Anghelokastro.     The  steepness  and 

»  Polyb.  1.  2,  c.  2.  »  Liv.  L  36,  c.  11. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  153. 
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of  the  channel  between  that  island  and  Kurtzolari. 
The  plain  which  extends  from  Trikardho  to  the 
sea,  consists  of  fertile  soil,  and  though  not  marshy, 
except  in  some  places  near,  the  shore,  is  very 
little  cultivated. 
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